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King James of Ex LAND dethroned by his Son- in- lav 
WiLltian III. and protected by Lewis XIV. 


W prince of Orange, ſtill more ambitious than 
even Lewis XIV. had conceived vaſt deſigns, 
which might appear chimerical in a ſtadtholder of Hol. 
land, but which he juſtified by his great abilities and 
courage. He wanted to humble the king of France and 
dethrone the king of England. He found no great dif- 


ficulty in getting the powers of Europe by little and lit- 


tle to join with him againſt France; the emperor, ſome 
princes of the empire, the Dutch and the Duke of 168 

Lorraine, had at firſt entered into a private league , 
at Avgſburg, and were ſoon after joined by Spain and 
the duke of Savoy. The pope, without being actually 
one of the confederates, ſet them all at work by his in- 
trigues. The Venetians, without openly declaring 
themſelves, favoured their defigns in fecret, and all the 


- Princes of Italy were in their intereſt. In the North, 


Sweden at that time ſided with the Imperialiſts, and 
You. VI. 'B | Dengark 
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Denmark was an uſeleſs ally to France. Upwards of 
five hundred thouſand proteſtants, who had been driven 
| out of France by the perſecution of Lewis, and had 
carried with them their induſtry, and an irreconcilable 
hatred to the French king, were as a new body of ene- * 
mies, who diſperſed themſelves through all the courts of 
Europe, and animated the confederate powers, alread 
inclined to war. (We ſhall ſpeak of the flight. of theſe 
people in the chapter of religion.) The king was ſur⸗ 
rounded by enemies on all fides, and had no friend but 
king James of England. 
ames, who ſucceeded his brother Charles II. was a 
catholic as well as he; but Charles did not conſent to 
become a catholic, till towards the latter end of his 
life, and then only out of compliance with his miſtreſſes 
and his brother. In fact, he acknowledged no other re- 
ligion but that of pure deiſm. His perfect indifference 
in thoſe points which divide mankind in their diſputati- 
ons, had contributed not a little to render his reign peace- 
able among the Engliſh. James, on the contrary, at- 
tached by ftrong =. 4" to the Roman-catholic reli- 
gion from his youth, joined to his belief the ſpirit of 
party and zeal. Had he been a Mahometan, or of the 
religion of Confucius, the Engliſh would never have dil- 
turbed his reign ; but he formed a deſign to eſtabliſh 
the Roman-catholic religion in his kingdom “, which is 
looked 


Ia Vol. III. of the memoirs of macam de Maintenon, in the 
fourth chapter, entitled, Of the King and Queen ef England, we 
meet with an unaccountable jumble of fa'fities, It is there faid, that 
the following queſtion was propoſed by the Civilians: * Whether 
the people have a right to rebel againſt the authority which endea - 
| vours to force a belief upon them? But here the affair was quite 
tke revei ſe; the Engl ſh oppoſed the king's intention of tolerating the 
Roman-catholic religion. The point in diſpute was, Whether the 
king had a power to aiſpenſe with the tefl-oath in thoſe whom he ad- 
mitted to employ ments? : | 
The ſame writer ſays, that pope Innocent XI. made the prince of 
Orange a preſent of two hundred thouſand duc aus, to go and root out 
the Roman c>tholic religion in England. 
He likewiſe affirms, in the ſame raſh manner, that Innocent XI. 
ordered ſeveral thyuſ.nd maſſes to be laid for the prince of Gage 
| ucceſs, 
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looked upon with the utmoſt horrot by theſe republican 
royaliſts, as a religion of ſlavery. It is ſometimes a very 
eaſy matter to eſtabliſh a religion in a country ; Conſtan- 
tine, Clovis, Guſtavus Vaſa, and queen Elizabeth, did, 
without any danger, introduce a new religion into their 
| kingdoms by different methods, and got it received by 
the people ; but to bring about changes of this kind, there 
are two things abſolutely neceſſary, a depth of politics, 
and a lucky concurrence of circumſtances, both of 
which were wanting to James. 

He could not without indignation reflect, that ſo ma- 
ny kings of Europe were def tic ; that thoſe of Swe- 
den and Denmark were lately become fo ; and, in a 
word, that Poland and England were the only kingdoms 
in the world where the liberty of the people ſubſiſted at 
the fame time with royalty. He was encouraged by 
Lewis XIV. to render himſelf abſolute at home, and the 
Tefuits perſuaded him I their religion, and with 

2 it 


ſuce-fs, It is well known that this pontiff favoured the league of 
Augſburꝑ, but he never acted in a manner fo ridiculous and contrary 
to what he owed to his dignity. The Spaniſh envoy at the Hague 
indeed ordered prayers to be publicly faid in his chipel for the ſuc. 
ceſs of the Dutch fleet, of which monſicur d Avavx ſent advice to 
his maſter Lewis. 

This writer alſo gives us to underitand, chat the count d' Avaux 
corrupted the members of the ſtzte; but he is miſtaken here again, 
it was the count d' Eſtrade. He is likewiſe wrong ia point of time; 
this happened twenty-four years before. See Mr. d'Eſtrade's letter 
to Mr. de Lionne, dated Sept. 17, 1665. 

The ſame author has the :ſſurance to quote biſhop Burnet, whom 
he makes to hy, in expreſſing a particular vice in the prince of O- 
range, that He was tond only of back-doors* ;** now there is not 
2 ſingle word in all Burnet's Hiſtury which bears the lerſt reſemb- 
Ince to ſo low an expreſſi n, and ſo unworthy the pen of an hiſto- 
rian, and though ſome compiler of anecdotes may have pretend 
that biſhop Burnet ſuffered ſo indecent an expreſſion to eſcape him in 

converſation, ſuch an obſcure teſtimony ought not ſurely to prevail 

againſt an authentic hiſtory, | 


Though Burnet did not uſe the groſs expreſſion mentioned above 
yet certain it is, he infinuated ſomething almof equivalent, to the 
preju-ice of William's character, by recording a ſcandalovs report 
that the King was :dilifted to a ſecret vice, But this expreſſion is o- 
mitted in the late editions of Burnet's Hiſtory. | 
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it their credit ; but he took ſuch unfortunate meaſures 
to compaſs this, that at his firſt ſetting out he turned all 
hearts againſt kim, He 4 as if he had already ob- 
tained the end he aimed at: he entertained a nuncio from 
the pope publicly at his court, with a train of Jeſuits 
and Capuchin friars ; he threw ſeven Engliſh biſhops 
iato piĩſon, whom he ought rather to have won over by 
gentle means; deprived the city of London of its pri- 
vileges, inſtead of indulging it with new ones; and 
overturned the laws with an high hand, which he ſhould 
ha ve ſecretly undermined ; in a word, he acted with fo 
little diſcretion, that the-cardinals at Rome uſed to ſay 
of him by way of jeſt, * That he ought to be excom- 
municated, as a perſon who was going about to deſtroy 
the little catholic religion that remained in England.“ 

Pope Innocent XI. conceived ſuch indifferent hopes 
of James's projects, that he never would grant a cardi- 
nal's hat which that prince ſolicited for his confeffor fa- 
ther Peters. This Jefuir was a hot-headed intriguing 
man, who, mad with the ambition of becoming a car- 
dinal and primate of England, puſhed his maſter on to 
the precipice. The principal perſons of the kingdom 
combined together in ſecret to prevent the king's deſigns, 
and ſent a deputation to the prince of Orange. They 
conducted their plot with ſuch prudence and ſecrecy, 
chat the court was lulled in full fecurity. 

The prince of Orange fitted out a fleet of ſhips ®, on 
board of which were to be embarked between — 
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The author of Maintenon's Memoirs aſſerts, that the p:ince of 
Orange finding the ſtates- gene ral refuſed to grant him a ſur ply, en- 
tered the aſſembly, and addreſſed them in this manner: Gentle- 
men, there will be a war next ſpring and 1 defire that this predic- 
tion may be regiſtered.” In proof of this he quotes the count 


dAvaurx, and ſays, that this miniſter ſaw through the whole de 

of the prince of Orange. It is ha:dly poſſible to jumble together fa 
fitics in a worſe manner. Nine thoutand failors were ready afſem- 
bled in the year 1657, Tie count d'Avaus does not mention a ſyl- 

labile of this preteuded ſpeech of the prince cf Orange: Nor hd he 
the leaſt ſi.ſpicion of that prince's ical defign, till the zoith of May. 
1683. Sec his letter to the King ef that date. 
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and fiſteen thouſand men. This prince, who was only 
an illuſtrious private perſon, and had hardly five hun- 
dred th livres a verr ons own eftate, was never- 
theteſs ſo happy in cs, that he ſaw himſelt 
maſter of money, a flat, and the hearts of the ſtate-- 
general. He was truly a king in Holland by his fkilfui 
conduct, while James loft all regal power in England by 
his precipitate r.ſhnefs. 
It was at firſt given out that this armament was de- 
ſigned againſt France. The true deſtination was kept a 
rofound ſecret, though entruſted with more than two 
E perſons, Barillon, the French ambaſſador at 
London, a man of pleaſure, and more converſant in the 
intrigues of James's miil:efſes, than thoſe of Europe, 
was the firſt impoſed upon. Lewis XIV. however was 
not to be thus deceived ; he ſaw what was going for- 
ward, and offered his aſſiſtance to his friend anc all, 
who, thinking han{elf ſecure, tejected that aid which be 
afrerwards ſolicited when it was too late, and Ocobe 
his fon in-law the prince of Orange's fleet was 3 
under fail. He had been wanticg to himſelf, -_ 
and he now found every thing fail him at once, He ia 
vain wrote to the emperor Leopold : that prince return- 
ed for anſwer, ** Nothing has befallen yeu but what we 
had foretold.” He depended upon his fleet, but his 
ſhips ſuffered thoſe of the er emy to paſs them. He 
might however have defended himſelf by land: he had 
an army of twenty thouſand men, and if he had led 
them on without giving them time for reflection, it is 
probable they would have done their duty; but inſtead 
of that, he gave them leiſure to fix their deter- 688 
mination. . of his general officers aban- L 
doned him, and among the reſt the famous Churchill, 
who aſterwards proved as fatal to Lewis as he had done 
to James, and became fo illuſtrious under the name of 
| the duke of Marlborough. He was the favourite of 
James, his creature, brother to his miſtreſs, and a licu- 
tenant-general in his army; notwithſtanding which he 
left him, and went over to the prince of Orange at his 
camp. James likewiſe ſaw himſelf abandoned by his 
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ſon-in-law the prince of Denmark, and even by his own 
daughter, the princeſs Anne. 

And now finding himſelf attacked and purſued by 
one of his ſons· in- law, abandoned by the other, deſert- 
ed by his own daughters and boſom-triends, and hated 
even by thoſe of his ſubjects who were of his own par- 
ty, he looked upon his fortune as deſperate ; and, with- 
out waiting for the iſſue of a battle, reſolved upon 
flight, the laſt reſource of a vanquiſhed prince. At 
length, after being ſtopt in his flight by the populace, 
ill- treated by them, and carried back to London, re- 
ceiving ſubmiſſively the orders of the prince of Orange 
in his own palace, ſeeing his guard relieved by that 
prince's, without the leaf reſiſtance, driven from his 
houſe. and made a priſoner at Rocheſter, he took advan- 
tage of the liberty purpoſely given him, to quit his king- 
dem, and ſeek an aſylum in France. 

This was the epocha of the true Engliſh liberty. The 
nation, repreſented by its parliament, fixed the lon 
conteſted limits of the royal prerogative, and the privi- 
leges of the people; and having preſcribed to the prince 
4 Orange the conditions on which he was to reign, 
choſe kim for their king jointly with his wiſe Mary, the 
daughter of king James. From that time this prince was 
ackrowledged by the greateſt part of Europe as the 
lawful king of lard, by the name of William III. 
and the deliverer of that nation; but in France they 
conficered him only as the prince of Orange, the uur p- 
er of the dominions of his father-in-law. 

The ſugitive king came with his wiſe, the 

4 daughter of the duke of Modena, and their 
— ſon the prince of Wales, as yet an infant, to 
implore the protection of Lewis XIV. The queen of 
England, od 4 arrived a little time before her huſband, 
was aſtoniſhed at the ſplendour with which the French 
monarch was ſurrounded, and that profuſion of magni- 
ficence which ſhe beheld at Verfailles ; and ftill more fo 
at the reception ſhe met with from the king, who went 


as far as Chatou to meet het. I now do you a me- 
lancholy 


®* See Madame de Sevigne's letters, and the Memoirs of Ma- 
dame de la Fayette, | 
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ſancholy ſervice, madam, (ſaid he) I hope, before it is 
long, to render you one more conſiderable and fortu- 
nate.” This was his very expreſſion. He then con- 
ducted her to the palace of St. Germain, where ſhe met 
with the ſame attendance as the queen of France herſelf 
would have had, and was furniſhed with every thing 
that miniſters to convenience or luxury ; preſents of al 
kinds, in gold, filver, plate, jewels, and rich ſtuffs. 
Among other preſents ſhe found a purſe of ten thou- 
ſand louis d'ors laid on her toilet. The ſame attention 
was paid to the king her huſband, who arrived juſt one 
day after her; he Pad ſix hundred thouſand franks 
a year ſettled upon him for the expences of his houſhold, 
beſides an infinite number of preſents which were made 
him. He had the king's own officers and guards. But 
this noble reception was little, in compariſon of the pre- 
parations which were made for reſtoring him to his 
throne. Never did monarch appear ſo grand as Lewis 
on this occaſion, and James ſeemed as mean. Thoſe of 
the court and city, by whoſe opinions the reputations ot 
men are decided, conceived very little eſteem for him. 
He ſaw nobody but Jeſuits. He alighted at their col- 
lege in St. Anthony's ſtreet in Paris; he told them that 
he was a Jeſuit as well as themſelves; and, what is ſtill 
more extraordinary, he faid the truth. He had got 
himſelf admitted into this order with certain ceremonies, 
by four Engliſh Jefuits, when he was only duke of York. 
his weakneſs of mind in a prince, joined to the man- 
ner in which he had loſt his crown, rendered him fo 
deſpicable, that the courtiers diverted themſelves every 
day with making ſongs upon him. He was driven from 
England, and ridiculed in France, where no one gave 
him any credit for being a catholic. The archbiſhop 
of Rheims, brother to Louvois the miniſter, ſaid openly 
in his antichamber at St. Germain, There's a good 
man, who has given up three kingdoms or a maſs,” 
From Rome he received only indulgences and paſ- 
quinades. Ia a word, throughout the whole os this re- 
volution, his religion was of ſo little ſervice to him, that 
when the prince of Orange, who was the head of the 
Calviniſts, ſet fail to go and dethrone his father-in law, 
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the catholic king's miniſter at the Hague ordered maſſes 
to be faid for the fucceſs of his expedition. 

In the midſt of the humiliations which befel this fugi- 
tive prince, and the immenſe liberality of Lewis XI 
towards him, it was a ſpectacle worthy of attention to 
ſee James touching for the king's evil in the little con- 
vent of the Engliſh nuns ; whether that the kings of 
F.ngland have arrogated this fingular privilege to them- 
ſelves, as pretenders to the crown of France, or that 
this ceremony has been eſtabliſhed among them ſince the 
time of the firſt Edward. 

The King ſoon ſent him over to Ireland, where the 
Roman-catholics ſtill formed a very conſiderable party; 
a fquadron of thirteen ſhips of the firſt rate lay in Breſt- 
toad, ready to carry him over. All the officers, cour- 
tiers, and even the prieſts, who had repaired to James 
at St. Germain, hed thei paſſage to Breſt defrayed at 
the French king's expence. An ambaſſador (Monſieut 
d'Avaux) was nominated to attend the dethroned king, 
and followed him in great ſtate. Arms and ammunition 
of all kinds were put on board the fleet, and every ſort 
of utenſil, fromthe meaneſt to the moſt valuable. The 
king went to St. Germain to take his leave of him, 
where, for the laſt preſent, he gave him his own ſuit of 
armour, and embracing him affectionately, The beſt 
thing I can wiſh you, (faid he) is never to ſee you here 
again.“ James bad ſcarcely landed in Ireland with this 
great pieparation, when he was followed by twenty- 
three large ſhips more, and a prodigious number of tranſ- 
ports, under the command of Chatteau Renaud. This 
M fleet having engaged and diſperſed the Eng- 

& 12, lif ſquadron, which attempted to oppoſe its 

OED age, and landed the troops in fafety, on 
its return fell in with and took ſeven Dutch merchant- 
men, and came back to Breſt victorious over the Eng- 
lifh®, and laden with the ſpoils of the Dutch. : 

n 
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® Who would nat imagine from this expreffion that the French 
fleet hid ſubdued England ? whereas the truth of the matter is this : 
The French ſquadron f:Iling in with the Engliſh fleet under Herbert, 
which was greatly infe: ir to them in number, an engagement eu- 
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In a very ſhort time afterwards a third ſup March 

ly ſet fail from the harbours of Breſt, Tou- 1690 ud 
x4 and Rochefort, The ports of Ireland and ; 
the Engliſh channel were covered with French ſhips. 
At length Tourville, vice-admiral of France, with fe- 
venty-two fail of large ſhips, fell in with the Engliſh and 
Dutch fleet of fixty fail, and a fight enfued which laſted 
ten hours ;- on this occaſion Tourville, Chatteau Renaud, 
&Eftree, and Nemond, fignalized themſelves by their 
courage and ſkill, and'reftefted an honour on the French 
navy to which it had till then been a ſtranger. The 
Engliſh and Dutch, who till then had been maſters of 
the ocean, and from whom the French had but a little 
time before learnt the art of fighting their ſhips in lire of 
battle, were totally defeated. Seventeen of their ſnipa 
diſmaſted, or rendered uſeleſs, were run aſhore and burns. 
by themſelves , the reſt took refuge in the Thames, or 
on the banks oft Holland. In this whole engagement the 
French loft but one ſmall veſſel. And now, what Lewis 
had been wiſhing for upwards of twer'y years, and which 
ſeemed fo little probable, came to paſs ; he had the em- 
pire of the ſea, an empire which indeed was but of ſhort. 
duration, The enemy's ſhips of war fled before his 
ſteets; Seignelai, who dared to attempt the greateſt 
things, brought the galleys of Marſeilles upon the main 
ocean; and the ſea coaſt of England beheld this kind ot 
veſſel for the firſt time: by the — of theſe galleys a 
deſcent was made at Tinmouth, and upwards of thirty 

merchant-ſhipz burnt in that bay. The privateeis of St. 
Malo and the new harbour of Duakick enriched them- 
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faed, in whick there was not one veſſel loft on either ſide; and the 
two ſquadrons ſeemed to part by conſent. Herbert put to fea, and 
Chatteau Renaud retired into Bantry-bay in Ireline. 

The French fleet conſiſted of ſeventy-eight ſhips of war, and- 
two-and-twemy fire-ſhips ; whereas the combined ſquadrons of Eng- 
land and Holland did not exceed fifry-fix, fo that the enemy had a 
ſaperiority.of twenty-two. In this engagement, the Dutch loſt fx 
ſhips of the line; and the loſs of the Engliſh amounted to two. Ad- 
miral Herbert, then lord Torrinzton, ves deprived of his command, 
and ſent pr iſoner to the Tower, in conſequence of the complaints 
of the ſtates-general, who affirmed that he bad ſacrifices the Dutsly: 
ſquadron in the en gagement. 
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ſeives and the ſtate, by continual prizes. In a word, for 
the ſpace of two years there was not a ſhip to be ſeen on 
the tea but thoſe of France. 

King james Cid not ſecond in Ireland theſe great ef. 
forts mace by Lewis in his favour. He had with him 
near fix thoutand French, and fifteen thouſand Iriſh ſol- 
diers. The river Boyne ran between his army and king 
William's: this river was fordable, the water not bein 
higher than the men's ſhoulders; but after it was — 
ed, there was a deep marſh to croſs before they could 
attack the Iriſh army, after which a ſteep ground pre- 
tented itſelf, which formed a kind of natural entrench- 
ment. William made his army paſe ihe river in 
169 three places, and began the battle. The lriſh, 

0. Wn 

who are known to be ſuch good ſoldiers in 

France and Spain, have always behaved ill in their own 
_— There sie certain nations which ſeem made 
to be ſubject to another; the Engliſh have always been 
ſuperior to the Iriſh in genius, riches, and arms. Ire- 
lend has never been able to throw off the Engliſh yoke 
ſince fiift ſubdued by an Engliſh nobleman. The 
French ſtood their ground at the battle of the Boyne; 
the liifh gave way and fled. King James, who had not 
ence made his appearance during the engagement, ei- 
ther at the head of the French or Iriſh, was the hiſt to 
retreat, and yet he had given proofs of great courage on 
other occaſions ; but there are times when valour is loſt 
in diſpiritedneſs K. William having had his ſhoulder grazed 
by a cannon ball before he battle, it was reported and 
believed in France that he was killed. This falſe report 
was received at Paris with a ſcandalous and indecent 
joy. The citizens and populace, enccuraged by ſome 
of the under-magiſtrates, made illuminations, rung the 
belle, and, in ſeveral quarters of the town, they burnt 
ſigures made of oſier, to repreſent the prince of Orange, 
in the ſame manner as they burn the pope in London. 
The cannon of the Baſtile were likewiſe fired, not by 
the king's order, but through the indiſcreet zeal of the 
commancant. It might be ſuppoſed from theſe great 
marks of ſatisſaction, and what is ſaid by a number of 
tiers, that this mad jov at the ſuppoſed death of an 
enemy, 


ym 
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enemy, was the effect of the great dread they had of 

him. Almoſt every writer, French and „* have 
obſerved that theſe rejoicings were the greate negy- 
ric that could be made on William III. Nevertheleſs, 
if we only conſider the circumſtances of the times, and 
the ſpirit which then reigned, we ſhall preſently diſcover 
that theſe tranſports of joy were not produced by fear, 
The lower kind of citizens, and the populace, know 
not what it is 10 fear an enemy, unleſs when he threa- 
tens their city. Far from dreading the name of William 
III. the common people in France were fo unjuſt as to 
deſpiſe him. He had almoſt always been beaten by 
French generals The vulgar were ignorant how much 
real glory that prince had acquired even in his defeats. 
William, the victor of James in Ireland, did not yet 
appear, in the eyes of the French, an enemy worthy of 
Lewis XIV. The people of Paris, who idolized their 
monarch, thought him abſolutely inviacible. The re- 
joicings then were not the effect of fear, but hatred ; 
moſt of the Patiſians, who were born under the reign of 
Lewis, and moulded to deſpotic ſway, looked upon a king 
at that time as a demigod ; and an uſurper as a facrile- 
gious monſter. The common people, who had ſeen 
James going every day to maſs, deteſted William as an 
heretic. The idea of a ſon-in-law and a daughter, pro- 
teſtants, driving their father, a catholic, from his 
"throne, and reigning in his ſtead, together with that of 
an enemy to their king, tranſported the Par iſians to a 
degree of fury ; but prudent people were of a more mo- 
derate way of __ 

James returned to France, leaving his rival to gain new 
batiles in Ireland, and ſettle himſelf on the throne. The 
French fleets were then employed in bringing back their 
countrymen, who had fought to no purpoſe, and the 
Itiſk Roman Catholics, who being extremely poor in 
their own country, choſe to go over to France and ſub- 
ſiſt upon the king's liberality. 

Fortune had apparenily very little ſhare in any part of 
this revolution, oe the beginning to the end. The 
characters of William and James did every thing. 
Thoſe who delight to trace the cauſes of events in the 

conduct 
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conduct of men will remark, that king William, after 
his victory, cauſed a general amneſty to be publiſhed ; 
and that king James, on the contrary, in his way through 
a little town called Galway, hanged ſome of the inhabi- 
tants, who had adviſed ſhutting the gates againſt him. 
Of two men behaving in this manner, we may eaſily 
perceive who would be moſt likely to prevail. 

There were ſtill ſome towns in Ireland that remained 
in James's intereſts, and among the reſt Limerick, in 
which there were above twelve thouſand foldiers. The 
French king, who ſtill perſevered in ſupporting James's 
deſperate fortunes, ordered three thouſand regular troops 
to be tranſported over to Limerick ; and by an additional 
generoſity he ſent all provifions neceffary for the main- 
tenance of a numerous garriſon. Forty tranſport veſlels, 
under the convoy of twelve ſhips of war, carried oyer 
every needful iupply of workmen's tools, carriages, en- 

ineers, gunners, bombardiers, with rwo hundred ma- 
| <4 a number of ſaddles, bridles, and harneſſes for up- 
wards of twenty thouſand horſe ; cannon, with their 
carflages, muſkets, piſtols, and ſwords for twenty-ſix 
thouſand men; beſides proviſions and cloathing, even to 
fhoes Limerick, though beſieged, being thus abun- 
dantly turniſhed with ſupplies of every kind, hoped to 
ſee its king fight iu its defence; but James not appear- 
ing, Limerick ſurrendered, and the French ſhips return- 
— once me to the coaſt of Ireland, and brought back 
to Fance about twenty thouſand foldiers and inhabi- 
tan's. 

What is perhaps more extraordinary than all the reſt 
is, that Lewis was not diſcouraged by theſe continuat 
diſappointments ; and though he had a dificule war to 
ſupport againft the greateſt part of Europe, he neverthe- 
leſs endervonred once more to change the fortune of the 
unhappy king of England, by a deciſive ſtroke, by mak- 
ing a deſcent in England with twer'y thouſand men, 
which were aſſembled between Cherburg and La Hogue. 
Upwerds of three hundred fail of tranſport veſ- 
ſels lay ready to receive them at Breſt. Tourville. with 
ſorty-four capital ſhips, cruiled off the coaſt of Nor- 

mandy 
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mandy to wait for them. D'Eftree arrived in July 2 
the port of Toulon with thirty ſhips more. © 69 >» 
As there are ſome misfortunes which ariſe N 
from bad conduct, ſo there are others that can only be 
imputed to fortune. The wind, which was at firſt favou- 
rable to D Eſtree's ſquadron, changed, and made it im- 
poſſible for him to join Tourville, who with his forty- 
four ſhips was attacked by the combined fleets of Eng- 
land and Holland, conſiſting of near an hundred fail : 
the French were ubli ed to yield to ſuperior numbers; 
but not till after an obſtinate fight of ten hours. Ruſ- 
ſel, the Engliſh admiral, purſued him for two days. 
Fourteen large ſhips, of which there were two that car- 
ried one hundred and four guns, ran aſhore, and the 
captains ſet fire to them“, to prevent their being burnt 
by the enemy. King James, who was a ſpectator of 
this dilaſter, from that neighbouring ſhore, ſaw all his 
hopes at ance ſwallowed up. | 

his was the firſt check which had been given to the 
power of Lewis XIV. at fea, Seignelai, who, after the 
death of Colbert, his father, had continued to improve 
the French navy, died himſelf in 1690, Pontchartain, 
who had been raiſed from the place of firſt preſident of 
Brittany, to that of fecretary for the marine rtment, 
did not ſuffer it to decay under his juriſdiction. The fame 
fpirit {till continued in the adminiftration. France had 
as many ſhips at ſea after the fatal blow at La Hogue as 
ſhe nad before; for Tourville commanded a fleet offi 
' ſhips of the line, and D'Eftree one of thirty, excluſive 
of thoſe which were in harbour; and not above four 
years afterwards (in 1696,) the king fitted out another 

armament, 


® The Eng'  h'florians ſay the French ſſi et amounted to fixty- 
thi ee ſhips of the hae, and that a greater number of tFe French 
than of the Englh were engeg d. Certain it is, Ruſſel's own ſhip. 
d fabled the Rifng Sun, ath'p of one hundred and wur guns. com- 
manded by Tey-vi le in perſon. She wis burned by Sir Ralph De- 
laval, near Cherburg, together with the Admirable, another firſt 
rae, and the Conqu rint, of cighty guns, Eighteen other great 
ſhips of the French flect ran into Lz Hogue, where they were at- 
teke? by fir George Rooke, who deſti yed them, and a great num- 
ber of tranſports loaden with ammunition, the micſt of a terti- 
ble fire from the enemy, and in fight of the lriſh exp, 
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armament, ſtill more conſiderable than any of the fort- 
mer ones, to tranſport James over to England. at the 
head of twenty thouſand French, but this fleet only 
made its appearance on the coaſt ; for the meaſures of 
James's party in London were as ill concerted as thoſe of 
his protector were well laid in France. 

The dethroned king's party had now no hopes left but 
in hatching plots againſt the life of his rival ; and almoſt 
all thoſe who were concerned in theſe attempts ſuffered 
by the hands of the executioner : befides, it is more 
than probable, that, had they ſucceeded, he would never 
have recovered his kingdom. He paſſed the remainder 
of his days at St. Germain, where he lived on Lewis's 
bounty, and a penſion of ſeventy thouſand Francs “, 
which he was mean ſpirited enough to receive privately 
from his daughter Mary, who had been acceſſory in de- 
throning him He died at St. Germain in the year 
1700. Some Iriſn Jeſuits pretended to affert that mita- 
cles were performed at his tomb . They even talked at 
Rome of canonizing after his death a prince whom they 
had abandoned when living. 

Few princes were more unhappy than James ; nor 
have we an example in hiſtory of a family for ſo long 
a time unfortunate. The firft of the kings of Scotland, 
his anceſtors, who bore the name of James, after having 
been detained for eighteen years a priſoner in England, 
was murdered, together with his queen f, by his own 
ſubjects. James Il. the ſon of this prince, was killed 
in battle, againſt the Engliſh, at nineteen years of age ||. 
James III. after being impriſoned by his ſubjects, was 
flain by the rebels in fight. James IV. fell in a battle 
which he loſt. Mary Stuart, his grand-daughter, after 
being driven from her throne, Ny to take re- 

e in England, where the languiſhed eighteen years in 
— was at length condemned to die by Engliſh 


judges, and loſt her head on a ſcaffold: Charles J. * 
« n 


* About three thouſand ferling, per ann. | r 
1 They even carried the farce ſo far as to pretend that his relies 


cured the biſhop of Autun of a fiſtula. 


$ His wife was wounded, but recovered, 
I Les II. was killed by accident at Roxburgh, 
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ſon to this Mary, and king of England and Scotland, 
was ſold by the Scots, ſentenced to death by the Eng- 
liſh, and executed publicly as a traitor. His ſon James, 
the ſubje& of this chapter, was driven from three king- 
doms, and to crown the misfortunes of the tamily, even 
the birth of his fon was diſputed, This fon, by the 
efforts he made to recover the throne of his fathers, 
brought many of his friends to an untimely end; and 
of late days we have ſeen prince Charles Edward, in 
whom the virtues of his anceſtors, and the valour of 
king John Sobieſki, his grandfather by the mother's 
fide, were in vain united, performing exploits, and ſuf- 
fering calamities almoſt beyond the reach of credit. If 
any thing can juſtify thoſe who believe in an unavoida- 
ble fatality, it muſt be the continued feries of misfor- 
tunes which have beſel the family of the Stuarts for up- 
waids of three hundred years. 


CH A P. CLXXIX. 


Of what paſſed on the Continent, while WirLiam III. 
was invading ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and [xELAND, 
till the year 1697. The burning of the PatLaTixaTE. 
Victor ies of the marechals CaTinaT and Lux EM- 


BOURG. 
N OT having been willing to break in upon the 
chain of affairs in England in the preceding chap- 

ter, I now return to what paſſed on the continent. 
While Lewis was thus forming ſuch a maritime force 
as had never been exceeded by any fiate, he had to 
make head againſt the emperor and princes of the Em- 
pe, Spain, the two maritime powers of Englard and 
olland, become both more formidable under one chief, 
Savoy, and almoſt all Italy. One fuch enemy, as Eng- 
land and Spain, would have been ſufficient in former 
times to have ruined France; and yet all of them united 
could not now make any impreſſion upon her. The 


king 
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king had almoſt conſtantly five Cifferent armies on foot 
during the cout ſe of this war; ſometimes fix, but never 
leſs than fuur. The armies in Germany and Flanders 
frequently amounted to one hundred thouſand effeQive 
men. The frontier places were at the ſame time pro- 
vided with garriſons. Lewis had four hundre\ and fifty 
thouſand men in arms, including the marine troops. 
The Turkiſh empire, ſo powerful in Europe, never 
had ſo great a number; and even the Roman empire 
had not more; nor were there ever ſo many wars carried 
on at a time. Thoſe who blame Lewis XIV. for 
having made himſelf ſo many enemies, cannot but ad- 
he ho meaſures which he took to defend himſelf; 
and even to be beforehand with his enemies. 

Theſe had not as vet entirely declared themſelves, nor 
were they all united. The priace of Orange had nor yet 
failed from the Texel. upon his expedition againſt hi; 
father-in-law, when France had armies upon the fron- 
tiers of Holland, and on the borders of the Rhine. The 
Ling had ſent his fon, the dauphin, who was called Mon - 
leigneur, into Germany, with an army of twenty thou- 
fand men. his prince was gentle in his manners, mo- 
deſi in his deportmient, and feemed greatly to refemble 
bis mother. He was then twenty-ſeven years old, and 
this was the fiſt time he had been intrufted with a com- 
mand, after his behaviour had given ſufficient proofs 
that he would not make an ill uſe of his power. The 
king ſpoke to him in public thus, at his departure. 
++ My ſon, in ſending you ro command my armies, I 
give you an opportunity of making your merit known: 
go and diſplay it to all Europe, that when I depart this 
lite it may not be perceived that the king is dead.“ 

The prince had a ſpecial commiſſion for this com- 
mand, as if he had been only a private general, whom 
the king had made choice of. The king's letters were 


18 


directed, To our fon the Dauphin, our lieutenant- 
neral, commanding our armies in Germany.” 

Every thing had been ſo ordered and diſpoſed before- 
hard, that the ſon of Lewis XIV. who aſſiſted in this 
expedition with his name and prefence, might not 
de liable to meet with an.affront. The marſhal de Du- 

as 
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ras had in fact the command of the army. Boufflers had 
a body of troops on this fide the Rhine, and marſhal 
d'Humieres another near Cologne, to watch the motions 
of the enemy. Heidelberg and Mentz were taken: the 
fiege of Philipſburg, which is always the firſt ſtep. 
to be taken when the French make war in Germany, 
was already begun, under the inſpection of Vauban. 
Such matters as were not in his department fell to the 
ſhare of Catinat, then lieutenant-general, a man capable of 
every thing, and formed for all exploits. Monſeigneur 
arrived fix days after the trenches had been opened. He 
exactly obſerved his father's conduct, expoſing his per- 
ſon as much as was neceſſary, but never raſhly ; treating 
every one with affability, and extending his liberality 
even to the private ſoldier. The king felt a ſincere joy 
in having a — who thus imitated, without exceeding 
him, and who made himſelf beloved by every one, 
without giving his father any occaſion to fear him. 

Philipſburg was taken in nineteen days, N 
and Manheim in three, Frankendal furren- «as. * 
dered in two; and Spires, Triers, Worms, a 
and Oppenheim, threw open their gates at the firſt ap · 
proach of the French, 

The king had reſolved to make a deſert of the Pala- 
tinate as ſoon as thoſe towns were taken. His defign in 
this was rather to cut off all means of ſubſiſlence from 
the enemy, than to take vengeance on the elector, 
whoſe only crime was that of having done his duty, in 
joining with the reſt of Germany againſt France. An 
order came to the army from the king, ſigned Louvois, 
to reduce the whole country to aſhes. The French 
generals were then obliged to obey ; and though it was 
in the very midſt of winter, cauſed notice to be ſent to 
the inhabitants of all theſe flouriſhing towns, and the 
villages round about, and to the maſters of above fifty 
caſtles, to quit their dwellings ; and that they were going 
to deſtroy every thing with fire and ſword. Upon this 
dreadful ſummons, men, women, old people and 
children, hurried out in the utmoſt haſte: ſome of 
whom wandered up and down the fields, and the reſt 
took refuge in the neighbouring countries, while the 

RAR: ſoldiery, 
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ſoldiery, who always exceed commands of rigour, and 
ſeldom or never execute thoſe of clemency, burned and 
pillaged their country. They began with Manheim, the 
relidence of the electors, whoſe palaces they levelled 
with the ground, as well as the private houſes of the ci- 
tizens; broke open their very tombs, thinking to ſatisfy 
their avarice with the immenſe treaſures they expected 
to find there, and ſcattered their aſhes abroad. This 
was the ſecond time that this beautiful country had 
been laid waſte by Lewis's orders; but the burning of 
two cities and twenty villages by Turenne was but a 
ſpark in compariſon of this conflagration. All Europe 
was ſtruck with horror at this action. The very officers 
V ho executed it were aſhamed of being the inftruments 
of ſuch cruelty. The blame was thrown upon the mar- 
quis of Louvois, who had contracted that inſenſibility of 
heart which ariſes from a long adminiſtration. He was 
certainly the perſon who adviſed this 1 3 but 
Lewis had it in his power to reject or follow bis counſel: 
Had the king been a witneſs to this ſpectacle, he would 
have ran in perſon to extinguiſh the flames. From his 
palace in Verſailles, where he was ſurrounded by plea- 
ſures, he ſigned the deſtruction of a whole country, be- 
cauſe he there beheld only his own glory and the fatal 
right of conqueſt in the order he gave; but had he been 
nearer to the ſpot, he would have ſeen all the horror of 
it. The nations, who till then had only blamed his 
ambition, and admired his other qualifications, now 
cried out againſt his cruelty, and even condemned his 
politics : for had his enemies penetrated into his domi- 
nions, as he did into theirs, they would have ſet all the 
cities in his kingdom on fire. | 

Nor was this a very remote danger: Lewis, in 
covering his frontiers with one hundred thouſand ſoldiers, 
taught Germany to make the ſame efforts. This coun- 
try, being better peopled than France, may be able to 
_ raiſe larger armies, They have more difficulty indeed 

in railing, getting together, and paying them, and they 
are longer before they take the field ; but their ſtrict diſ- 


civline and patience under fatigues, make them at mn 
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end of a campaign as formidable as the French are at 
the beginning. The army of the empire was command- 
ed by the duke of Lorrain, Charles V. This prince, 
who was till kept out of his dominions by Lewis XIV. 


had preſerved the empire for Leopold, and given him 
the victory over the Turks and Hungarians. He now 
came with the eleQor of Brandenburg, to put a check 
to the ſucceſs of the French king's arms. He retook 
Bonn and Mentz, two towns which were very badly for- 
tified, but defended in a manner which was eſteemed a 
model for the future defence of places. Bonn did not 
ſurrender till after a fiege of near four months, and that 
the baron d'Asfeld, who commanded there, was mortal- 
ly wounded in a general affaulr. 
The marquis d'Uxelles, afterwards marſhal of France, 
a moſt 33 and wary general, had made ſuch excel- 
lent diſpoſitions for the defence of Mentz, that bis gar- 
riſon ſuffered hardly any fatigue in the great ſervice it 
rformed : beſides the care he took to provide for the 
afety of the place, he made one-and-twenty ſallies upon 
the _— and killed upwards of five thouſand of their 
men, He ſometimes made one or two fallies in open 
day-light ; in ſhort, he maintained the place for ſeven 
weeks, and ſurrendered at length only for want of pow- 
der. This vigorous defence | Sw, a place in hiſtory , 
both on account of its own merit, and the approbation 
it met with from the world. Paris, that immenſe city, 
whoſe indolent inhabitants pretend to judge of every 
thing, and who have ſo many ears and tongues, with 
few eyes, looked upon d'Uxelles as a timorous man, and 
Ceficient in judgment. When this great commander, on 
whom every good officer will beſtow a juſt praiſe, after 
his return from the campaign, went to the play-houſe, 
the populace hooted him, and cried out Mentz! Upon 
which he was obliged to retire, not without heartily 
contemning, as every wife man muſt do, a people who 
are ſuch bad judges of merit, and whoſe praiſe, never- 
thelefs, is fo greedily ſought after, 
About 
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June, About the ſame time, marſhal d'Humieres was 
- 689. beat at Walcourt®, on the Sambre, in the Ne- 

© therlands, by the prince of Waldeck; but this 
check, tho“ it hurt his reputation, very little affected 
the French arms. Louvois, whoſe creature and friend 
he was, found himſelf under the neceſſity of taking from 
him the command of this army, which was conferied on 
marſhal Luxembourg, whou neither the king nor Lou- 
vois liked; but their regard for the ſtate got the better 
of their averſion to the man, and they made uſe of his 
ſetvices, though with ſome repugnance. He was there- 
fore appointed commander in the Netherlands. Louvois 
wasrematkable for correcting a too haſty choice, or for 
making a good one. Catinat was ſent with a command 


into Italy. Marſhal de Lorges defended himſelf every 


where ia Germany. The duke of Noailles had fume 
little ſucceſs in Catalonia 4; but under Luxembourg in 
Flanders, and Catinat in Italy, there was a continual 
ſucceſſion of vitorics. Theſe two generals were at that 
time eſteemed the greatelt in Europe. 

The marſhal duke of Luxembourg, in ſome yu of 
his character, reſembled the great Conde, whoſe pupil 
He had a hery genius, a 
prompt execution, a quick diſcernment, a mind greedy 
of knowledge ; but too 12 and irregular: he was 
continually engaged in femaK intrigues, alwavs in love, 
and frequently beloved, though deformed and ill- fa vour- 
ed, and had more of the qualifications of a hero than a 
wiſe man. 

Catinat 


The prince of Waldeck, who commanded the Dutch army, 
was reinfo:ced by eleven thouſand Engliſh, under the carl of Marl- 
borough, Marechal d'Humieres attacked the foragers at Wa'court, 
and an obſti ate engagement eaſuing, was obliged to retreat in confu- 
ſon, with the loſs of two thouſand men, and ſome pieces of artille- 
ry. Mean whil-, alittle army of oblervat on, commanded by the 
prince de Vaudemont, levelled part of the French lines on the fide 
of Cous tray, and raiſed contributions in the territories of F ance. 

ft His locceſs in that country was but ſmall. He had indeed re- 
duced Campredon in the month of May; but he was afterwards 
obliged to withdraw the garriſon, diſmantle the place, and retreat to 
the tonvers of France with great precipitation, | 
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Catinat ® had an application and activity in his diſpoſi- 
tion, that made him capable of every thing, though he 
never piqued himſelf upon any one particular qualifica- 
tion. He would have been equally as good a miniſter 
and chancellor as he was a general; In the earlier part 
of his life he followed the law ; but quitted that pro- 
feſſion at the age of twenty-three, becauſe he loſt a cauſe 
in which he had juſtice on his fide. He then took up 
arms, and was at firſt an enſign in the French guards. 
In the year 1667, at the attack of the —_—_— of 
Liſle, he performed an action in the preſence of the 
king, which required both underſtanding and courage. 
The king took notice of him, and this was the begin- 
ning of his good fortune. He roſe by degrees, without 
making any intereſt : he was a philoſopher in the mid(t 
of war and grandeur, thoſe two fatal rocks to modera- 
tion ; exempt from all kind of prejudice, without the 
affeQation of appearing to deſpiſe them too much ; and an 
utter ſtranger to gallantry, and the arts of courts, but a 
ſincere friend, and an honeſt mar. He lived a profeſſed 
foe both to intereſt and vain-glory, and was equally the 
philoſopher in all reſpects at the hour of his death, as 
through the courſe of his life. 

Catinat commanded at that time in Italy, where he 
was oppoſed by Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy; who 
was then a wiſe, politic, and ſtill more unfortunate 
prince: a warrior of remarkable courage, who always 
led his own armies, and expoſed his perſon like a com- 
mon man: no one better underſtood that deceitful kind 
of war which is carried on in a mountainous and uneven 
country, ſuch as his was: he was active, vigilant, a 
lover of order, but ſometimes guil'y of errors, both as 
a prince and a general. He is faid to have committed an 
eſſential one in the bac manner in which he drew u 
his army in preſence of that of Catinat. The Frenc 


general 


Wie may perce've, by madame de Maintenon's letters, that the 
was go friend to marſhal Catin»t. She appears to have a very in- 
d. ſferent opinion of him, ard calls his modeſty pride. It would 
feem, that the little knowle.lge which this lady had of men and bu- 
fineſs, and the bad chvices ſhe made. contributed not a litile to the 
mis tunes which atterwards befel Frorce. 
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general took advantage of his miſtake, and gained a com - 
— victory over him in fight of Saluces, near the ab- 

y of Stafarola, from which that battle took its name. 
When there are a number of men killed on one fide, 
and hardly any on the other, it is a certain proof that 
the army which is beaten, was drawn up on a ground 
where it muſt neceſſarily be — The French 
had only three hundred men killed, and the allied army, 
commanded by the duke of Savoy, upwards of four 
thouſand. After this battle, all Savoy, except Mont- 
melian, ſubmitted to the king. Catinat then marched 

info Piedmont, forced the enemy's entrenchments 
1691. near Suſa; took that town, together with Villa- 

franca, Montalban, Nice, deemed impregnable, 
Veillano, and Carmagnole, and returned afterwards to 
Montmelian, of which he made himſelf maſter after an 
obſtinate ſiege. 

After all theſe ſucceſſes the miniſtry leſſened the army 
which he commanded, and the duke of Savoy aug- 
mented his. Catinat, inferior in numbers to his con- 

vered enemy, remained a long time upon the defen- 
Gre ; but at length having received a reinforcement, he 
oa. deſcended the Alps, near Marſeilles, and there 
% gained a ſecond pitched battle, which was the 

1693. more glorious as prince Eugene of Savoy was 
then one of the enemy's generals“. | 

At the other extremity-of France, towards the Ne- 
therlands, marſhal Luxembourg gained the battle of 
Fleurus, and by the confeſſion of all the officers this 
victory was entirely owing to the ſuperiority of genius 
- in the French general over prince Waldeck, who then 
commanded the allied army. Eight thouſand men taken 
priſoners, fix thouſand killed, two hundred ſtand K co- 

| ours, 


fn this battle the duke of Schomberg, ſon to him who fell at 
the Boyne, was mortally wounded, fighting. gloriouſly at the head of 
a bedy of Vaudois in the pay of Grezt-Pritiin, In the preceding 
campaien, Catinat had been obliged to abandon Piet mont. when the 
duke of Savoy penetrated into Dauphine, and filled all the ſouth « f 
France with conſternation. Had he pref.cutet his ſucceſs, he 
might have reduced Lyons, and all the towns in that neizghbourtocd : 


into forbearance by the intrigues of the French miniſtry. 


but he was ſe ted with the ſmail prx, 2n4 ſuppe fer to be ſouthed 
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lours, almoſt all the cannon and baggage, and the flight 


of the enemy, were ſufficient proots of the victory “. 
King William was juſt returned back from his victory 
- over his father-in-law. This great genius, ever fertile 
in reſources, made more advantage of the defeat of his 
arty than the French often did of their victories. He 
had been obliged to have recourſe to intrigues and negoci- 
ations, to procure men and money ſufficient to oppoſe to 
a king who had only to fay, © 1 will,” Ne- 8 
vertheleſs, after the defeat at Fleurus, he came 2. 19. 
to meet marſhal Luxembourg with an army TOs 
as ſtrong as that of the French. | 

They each conſiſted of about eighty thouſand men; 
but the marſhal had already inveſted Mons, April 
when William thought the French had hardly „Pu, 
left their winter-quarters. Lewis himſelf came "gr. 
to be preſent at the ſiege, and entered the town the niath 
day = openiag the trenches, in fight of the enemy's 
army. After that he returned to Verſailles, and left 
Luxembourg to diſpute the field during the whole cam- 
paiga, which ended with the battle of Liege, a very cx- 
traordinary action, in which twenty-eight 
ſquadrons of the king's houſhold troops and Sept. 19, 
the gendarmerie, defeated feventy five ſqua- "098, 
drons of the enemy's army. 

The king next repaired to the fiege of Namur, the 
ſtrongeſt place in the Netherlands, both by its ſituation, 
which is at the confluence of the Sambre and the Maeſe, 
and by its citadel, which is built on rocks. He 
took the town in eight days time, and the caſtles Ju, 
in twenty-two, while the duke of Luxembourg 692. 
prevented king William from paſſing the Mehaigne, at 
the head of eighty thouſand men, to raiſe the ſiege. 
After this conqueſt Lewis returned again to Verſailles, 

and Luxembourg ſtill continued to make head againſt 
the enemy's force. Now it was that the battle of Stein- 


kirk 


* This victory, got by a great ſuperiority of number, was dearly 
purcha'ed. The Dutch infantry fought with ſurpriſfiag Reſolution, 
The duke of Luxembourgh owned with forpriſe, that they had ſur- 
paſſed the Spaniſh foot at the battle (f Rocroy. “ Prince Waldeck 
(Cid he) ought always to remember the French hoiſe : and I ſhall 
ever forget the Dutch intantry.”* | 
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kirk was fought, ſo famous for the art and courage diſ- 
played therein. A ſpy, which the French king had ſent 
to watch the motions of king William, was diſcovered, 
and compelled, before he was led to execution, to write 
a falſe information to marſhal I uxembourg, who, imme- 
diately upon the receipt of this intelligence, made ſuch 
diſpoſitions as muſt neceſſarily bring on a battle. His 
army was attacked at day-break, while every one was 
aſleep in their tents, and one entire brigade cut in pieces 
before the general knew any thing of the matter. 
Without the extremeſt diligence and bravery, all would 
have been loft. 

It was not enough to be a great general to prevent a 
total defeat ; it likewiſe required well diſciplined troops, 
capable of rallying in an inſtant, general officers ſuffi- 
ciently ſkilful to recover theſe troops from the diforder 
into which they were thrown, and willing to do their 
duty; for a ſingle officer of rank who had a mind to 
take advantage of the general confuſion to cauſe his 
general's defeat, might eaſily have done it without ex- 
poſing himſelf to a detection. 

The marſhal was then ill, a fatal circumſtance, at a time 
when uncommon activity was required ; but the great- 
2 neſs of the danger reſtored him to his ſtrength 

ug. 3» it was neceſſary to perform prodigies not to be 

1092. overcome, and he performed them; he changed 
his ground, gave a field of battle to his army which 
before had nore, recovered the right wing, which was 


all in confuſion, rallied his men three times, and three 


times charged atthe head of the houſhold troops, and 
all this in leſs than two hours. He had with him in his 
army the duke of Chartres, afterwards regent of the 
kingdom, a grandſon of France, who was then not above 
fifteen old. He could be of no ſervice in ſtriking 
a decihve blow ; but it contributed not a little to ani- 
mate the ſoldiers, when they ſaw a grandfon of France 
charging at the head of the king's houſhold troops, and, 
though wounded in the fight, returning again to the 
c . | 
A ſon and grand-nephew of the great Conde 
both ferved in this army as lieutenant-generals, one 2 

theſe 
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theſe was Lewis of Bourbon, called Monſieur the duke, 
and the other Armand prince of Conti, both rivals in 
courage, wit, ambition, and fame. Monſieur was of 
a more auſtere diſpoſition, and had perhaps more 
ſolid qualifications, and the rom of Conti more 
brilliant ones. Being both called by the public voice ta 
the command of armies, they earneſtly longed for that 
honour, which, however, they never obtained ; be- 
cauſe Lewis, who was as well acquainted with their 
ambition as their merit, always remembered that the 
prince of Conde had made war er him. 

The prince of Conti was the firſt who recovered the 
army from its confuſion, by rallying ſome of the bri- 
gades, and making the reſt advance. Monſieur did juſt 
the ſame, without ſtanding in need of emulation. 'The 
duke of Vendome, grandſon to Henry IV. was like- 
wile a lieutenant general in this army; he had ſerved 
ever fince he was twelve years of age, aud though he 
was then upwards of forty, he had never yet commanded 
in chief. His brother the grand prior was by his fide. 

It was neceflary that all thefe princes ſhould put 
themſelves at the head of the king's houſhold troops, in 
order to drive a body of Engliſh from an advantageous 
Pes. on which the ſucceſs of the battle depended. The 
French houſhold troops and the Engliſh were the beſt 
troops in the world. The flaughter was great; but the 
French, animated by the croud of princes and young 
noblemen who fought about the general's — at 
length carried the poſt; and when the Engliſh were 
defeated “, the reft were obliged to yield. 

Bouflers, who was afterwards marſhal of France, flew 
with a body of dragoons from a place where he was, at 
lome diſtance from the field of battle, and his arrival 


Vor. VL C completed 


. 
The prince of Wirtemberg, who commanded the attzek on the 
Ke of the allies, with a b»dy of Britiſh, Daniſh and Dutch troops, 
finding himſelf in dai ger of being verpowered by numbers, ſent an 
aid de camp twice to demand ſuccours of count Sohnes, who headed 
the centre: but that officer derided his diſtreſs, Gaying, ** Let uy 
ſee what ſport theſe Engliſh bull-doys will make.“ In this battle, 
the earl of Angus, general Mackay, fir John Lamer, fir Robert 
Douglas, and many other gallant Britiſh rs, loft their lives. 


thouſand and the French eight. On this occaſion, it 
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the victory. King William, after having loſt 
about ſeven thouſand men, retired in as good order as 
he had attacked; and always beaten, and always formi- 
dable, he ſtill kept the field. This victory, which was 
owing to the valour of the young princes and the flower 
of the nobility of the kingdom, produced an effect at 
eourt, in the city, and in the provinces, that no former 
victory had ever done. 
Monfieur the duke, the prince of Conti, M. de Ven- 
dome, and their friends, on their return home from 
this campaign, found the roads lined with people, 


- whoſe acclamations and expreſſions of joy were carried 


even to a degree of madneſs. The women all ſtrove 
to attract their regards. The men at that time wore lace 
cravats, which took up ſome time and pains to adjuſt. 
The princes having dreſſed themſelves in a hurry, threw 
theſe cravats negligently about their necks. The ladies 
wore handkerchiefs made in this faſhion, which they 
called Steinkirks. Every new toy was a Steinkirx. 
any young man who happened to have been 2 at 
this battle, was looked upon with delight. The popu- 
lace followed the princes every where in crouds, and 
they were the more beloved, becauſe the court 
did not ſhew them favour equal to their reputation 
Te enfu the ſ. 1, the f 
he enſuing campai ame general, the ſame 
princes, wwe "5-4, , who dad been ſurpriſed 
and yet victorĩous at Steinkirk, made a forced march of 
ſeven leagues, and came unawares upon William at Ner- 
vinde, and beat him. Nervinde is a village. near the 
Layette, a few leagues diſtance from Bruſſels. Wil- 
lam had time to put his army in order of battle. 
Luxembourg and the princes carried the village ſword in 
hand two different times, and the inſtant the marſhal 
turned another way, the enemy retook it again; at length 
the general and the princes carried it a third time, and 
the battle was won. Few actions proved 
July 29, more bloody. There were about twenty thou; 
1693. ſand killed on both fides ; the allies loſt twelve 
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was ſaid there was more room to ſing De profundis , 
than Te Deum. | a f 
Theſe numerous victories were 88 of much 
lory, but few great advantages. The allies, tho” de- 
4 at Fleurus, Steinkirk, and Nervinde , had never 
been completely beaten; king William always made 
fine retreats ; and, in a fortnight's time after one battle, 
it was neceſſary to fight another with him to be maſ- 
ter of the campaign. The cathedral of Paris was filled 
with colours taken from the enemy. The prince of 
Conti called marſhal Luxembourg the Upholſterer of 
Notre Dame.” _ was talked of but viQories, 
and yet Lewis XIV. had formerly conquered one half 
of Holland and Flanders, and all the Franche Comte, 
without fighting a fingle battle; whereas now, after 
the greateſt efforts and the moſt bloody victorie 
they could hardly force an entrance into the Uni 
Provinces; they could not even lay fiege to Bruſſels. 
Marſhal de Lorges had likewiſe on his us” 
fide gained a conſiderable advantage Cope. 1 25 
over the allies near Spirebach, and had 1692. 
even taken the old duke of Wirtemberg priſoner, and 
penetrated into his country; but, after having invaded 
it as 2 conqueror, he was obliged to quit it again. 
Monſeigneur took and plundered the city of Heidelbe 
a ſecond time, which the enemy had retaken, and af- 
ter all was obliged to act upon the defenſive againſt 
the Imperialiſts. 

Marſhal Catinat, notwithſtanding his great victory at 
Statarola, and having conquered Savoy, could not pre- 
vent the duke of that country from making an irrup- 
tion into Dauphine, nor, after bis victory at Marſeilles, 
could he fave the important city of Cafal. 


lo Spain the maiſhal de Noailles gained a battle on 
| 1 the 


N. 2— ſung in the funeral-ſervice in the Roman- catholic 
ches. 

F This action the Engliſh diſtinguiſh by the name of the battle of 
Linden. King William made great efforts of courage and perſeve- 
rance ; but his original difp»fition was ſo erroneous, that as ſoon as 


Sy ſaw it, he cried, * Now [ believe Waldeck is really 
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May 27, the banks of the Ter; he took Girone and 
x ſome ſmall places ; but his army was weak, 
and he was obliged, after his victory, to te- 
tire from before Barcelona. The French, every where 
victorious, and weakened by their ſucceſſes, had an 
hydra to e in the allies, that was continually 
riſing up afreſh. France began to find it difficult to 
raiſe recruits, and till more ſo to procure 
1691. money. The rigour of the ſeaſon, by which 
: the fruits of the earth were at that time wholly 
deſtroyed, brought on a famine. Numbers periſhed for 
want, while the whole kingdom refounded with Te 
Deums and rejoicings. The fpirit of confidence and 
ſuperiority, which had been the foul of the French 
troops, began viſibly to diminiſh. Lewis XIV. 
1691. no longer appeared at their head, Louvois was 
dead, and Barbefieux, his ſon, was generally 
diſliked by them. To crown all, the death of mar- 
Januar ſhal Luxembourg, under whom they thought 
169 7» themſelves. invincible, ſeemed to put an end 
3" to the rapid victories of the French. 

The art of bombarding towns with ſhips now turned 
upon its inventors ; not that the engine called Infernal, 
with which the Engliſh attempted to burn St. Malo, and 
that failed of ſucceſs, was of French invention; ma- 
chines of this kind had been for a long time of uſe in 
Europe, It was the art of throwing bombs with as 
much certainty from a moving veſſel as from the foiid 
ground, that the French invented ; and it was by this 
art that the liſh had from their ſhips bombarded the 
towns of Dieppe, Havre-de-grace, St. Malo, Dunkirk, 
July 1694 and Calais; Dieppe, as being the moſt eaſy 
2 169 of acceſs; was the place which ſuffered the 

3* moſt real damage. This town, which is now - 
fo delightful on account of the regularity of its build- 


ings, and that ſeems to owe its beauty to is misfortunes, 


was almoſt reduced to aſhes. There were not above 
twenty houſes beaten down and burnt in Havre de Grace; 
but the fortifications of the place were entirely deſtroy- 
ed. In this ſenſe it is that the medal ſtruck by the Dutch 


is true, notwithſtanding that ſo many French 1 
| ve 
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have inveighed againſt its falſity. In the exergue we 
find theſe words -4 Latin: The harbour of Havre burnt 
and deſtroyed, &c. this inſcription does not tell us that 
the town was burnt, that would have been falſe ; it only 
ſays that the harbour was burnt, which is true. 

Soon afterwards the French loſt Namur, which they 
had taken. The nation had laviſhed encomiums on 
Lewis XIV. for having conquered this place; and the 
moſt indecent fallies had been thrown out againſt king 
William for not having ſuccoured it with an army of 
eighty thouſand men. Wilm at length became maſter 
of it, by the ſame manner in which it had been loſt. He 
attacked it in the face of an army much ſtronger than his 
own was at the time that Lewis XIV. laid ſiege to it. 
He now met with new fortifications of Vauban's raiſing. 
The French garriſon which defended this town was an 
army of itſelf; for while they were preparing matters 
ro inveſt it, marſhal Bouflers found means to throw him- 
ſelf into it with ſeven regiments of dragoons ; ſo that 
Namur was not only defended by ſixteen thouſand men, 
but was daily in expectation of being relieved by an army 
af an hundred thouſand. 

. Marſhal Bouflers had a great ſhare of merit, was an 
active and diligent general, and a good citizen, who had 
nothing ſo much at heart as the welfare of the ſervice, 
to promote which he valued neither his pains nor his life. 
The marquis de Feuquieres, in his Memoirs, accuſes 
him of ſeveral faults in the defence of the town and ci- 
tadel,and even blames his conduct in the defence of Lifle, 
by which he gained ſo much honour. Thoſe who 
have written the hiſtory of Lewis XIV. have ſervilely 
* the marquis de Feuquieres in military matters, 
the abbe de Choifi in private anecdotes. I 

could not know that Feuquieres, who was an 1 
lent officer, and perfectly well verſed both in the 
theory and practice of war, was of a diſpoſition as 
moroſe as 2 and ſometimes the Atiſtarchus, 
ſometimes the Zoilus of generals. He alters facts, 
to have the pleaſure of cenſuring; he complains of 
every one, and every one of him; he was eſteemed 
the braveſt man in Europe, becauſe he flept quietly 

in 
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in the midſt of a hundred thouſand of his enemies. 
His merit not having been rewarded with the ſtaff 
of marſhal of France, he employed his great parts 
too much againſt the ſervants of the ſtate, which 
would have extremely uſeful, had he been as 
mild and charitable as he was diſcerning, diligent, 
and bold, 

He charged the marſhal de Villeroi with a greater 
number of faults, and thoſe more eſſential than even 
Bouflers. Villeroi, at the head of twenty thouſand 
men, was to have relieved Namur; but even had 
the two marſhals, Villeroi and Bouflers, done every 
thing, generally ſpeaking, that they might have done, 
(which is very ſeldom the caſe) the fituation of the 
ground was ſuch, that Namur could not be relieved, 
and muſt be taken ſooner or later. Anarmy of ob- 
ſervation poſted along the banks of the Mehaigne had 


prevented king Willliam from bringing up his ſuc- 
now 


cours; the ſame f aril pened to 
marſhal Villeroi. fu: 

Though marſhal Bouflers, the count de Guiſcard, 

vernor of the town, the count de Laumont du 

harelet, commandant of the infantry, and all the 
officers and ſoldiers in the place, defended it with 
remarkable obſtinacy and bravery, it retarded 
the capitulation only two days. When a town is 
beſieged by a fuperior army, when the works are 
well carried on, and the ſeaſon favourable, they can 
judge nearly within what time it will be taken, be the 
defence ever fo vigorous, King William made 
2 himſelf maſter of the town and citadel at length, 
1595. though not in ſo ſhort a time as Lewis XIV. 

The king, while he was thus loſing Namur, bom- 
barded Bruſſels; a poor revenge, which he took of 
the emperor for his towns which had been bom- 
barded by the Engliſh; all this occaſioned a war 
equally ruinous and fatal to both parties. 

One of the effects of human induſtry and fury, for 
theſe two centuries paſt, has been that of not con- 
fining the havock of war to our own continent of Eu- 
rope. We drain ourſelves of men and money, to 


carry 
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carry deſtruction againſt each other into the farther 


ha 


its of Afia and America. The Indians, whom we 
ve compelled by force or artifice to admit our ſet- 
tlements amongſt them, and the Americans, from whom 
we have reſted their continent, aſter having dyed it 
with their blood, look upon us as the foes of human 
kind, who came from the fartheſt part of the globe to 
butcher them, and afterwards to deſtroy one another. 

The French had no other colony in the Eaſt Indies 
but that of Pondicherry, which had been formed by 
Colbert with great pains, and at an immenſe expence, 
and from whence no conſiderable advantage could be 
drawn for ſeveral years; the Dutch eafily made them- 
ſelves maſters of it, and thus deſtroyed the trade of the 
French in the Eaſt-Indies, almoſt in its _— 

Our plantations in St. Domingo were deſtroyed by 
the Engliſh, and one of the Breſt privateers laid 
waſte theirs at Gambia, on the coaſt of Africa. 695. 
The privateers of St. Malo carried fire and ſword into 
the eaſtern part of Newfoundland, of which they were 
in poſſeſſion ;, and our ſquadrons inſulted their iſland 
of Jamaica, took and burnt their ſhipping thete, and 
ravaged the coaſt. 

-» Polntis, commander of a ſquadron of ſhips of war 
and ſome privateers of America, failed as 60 

. the line, and ſurpriſed the town of Car- Get. 
thagena, the magazine and ſtaple for the Spaniſh trea- 
ſures, which come from Mexico the damage 31 

he did there was computed at twenty millions of 722 
our livres, and the booty he got at about half . 
that ſum. There is always ſome deduction to be made 
from ſuch calculations, but little or none from the 
, ang calamities occafhoned by thefe glorious expe- 

tions. 

The French privateers, and eſpecially Dugu&trouin, 
were every day making prizes of the Engliſh — Dutch 
merchant-ſhips. This man was very extraordinary in 
his way, and wanted only a numerous fleet to have ac- 
quired as great reputation as Dragut or Barbaroſſa. 
The enemy made lefs rich prizes from the French, be 
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cauſe they had leſs to be taken. Our trade was greatly 
impaired by the death of Colbert and the war. 

A general miſery then was the reſult of theſe expedi- 
tions by ſea and land. Thoſe who delight more in hu- 
manity than 1 will readily obſerve, that in this 
war Lewis XIV. took up arms againſt his brother-in- 
law the king of Spain, againſt the elector of Bavaria, to 
whoſe fiſter he had married his ſon the dauphin, 
and againſt the elector palatine, whoſe country he 
burnt, though his brother was married to the 

inceſs - palatine. King James likewiſe was driven 
from his throne by his ſon-in-law and his own 
daughter; and fince that time we have ſeen the 
duke of Savoy in league againſt France, where he had 
one daughter a dauphineſs, and againſt Spain, where 
another was oft of the wars between Chriſtian 
princes are, in ſome ſort, civil wars. 

The moſt criminal enterpriſe in all this war proved 
the only truly fortunate one; William was perfectly 
ſucceſsful in England and Ireland ; in other places 
the ſucceſſes were more equal. When I call this a 
criminal undertaking, I do not examine whether the na- 
tion, after having ſhed the blood of the father, were 
„ or wrong in baniſhing the ſon, and maintaining its 
religion and privileges ; I only fay, that if there is any 
juſtice on earth, the daughter and ſon-in-law of ki 
James ought not to have driven him from his throne 

m. 
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Treaty with Savoy. Marriage of the Duke of Bus- 
and. Peace of Ryswick. State of Francs 
and Euxores. Death and latt will of CyuanLes II. 
King of Srain, 


R ANCE Kill maintained her ſuperiority over all 
her enemies ; ſome ſhe had cruſhed, as the duke 
of Savoy and the eleQor-palatine, and the carried the 
war to the frontiers of the others, like a powerful and 


robuſt body, fatigued with a long reſiſtance, 4 * 
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have made her ſtagger. Whoever has a number of 


enemies at once can at laſt find his ſafety only in their 
diviſion, or in a peace. Lewis XIV. obtained both the 
one and the other. 

Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, was a prince of all 
others the moſt eafily perſuaded to break his 
ments, when his intereſt was concerned ; to him the 
court of France addreſſed itſelf. The count de Teffe, 
afterwards marſhal of France, an amiable and able 


man, of a genius formed for FELL is the 
firſt qualification of a negociator, had n a private 
treaty at Turin; and marſhal Catinat, who was equally 
capable of making peace and war, put the finiſhing hand 
to the affair. There did not want two fuch able men to 
determine the duke of Savoy to accept of what was to 
his advantage ; they reſtored him his country, gave him 
a ſum of money, and propoſed a marriage between the 
ourg duke of Burgundy, fon to Monſeigneur, the 
heir to the crown of France, and his daughter. Mat- 
ters were ſoon agreed upon: the duke and Cati- 1 
nat concluded the treaty at Our Lady of Lo- uly, 
retto, whither they went _ pre*ence of a 1696. 
ilgrimage of devotion ; which however impoſed u 
— The pope (who was then Innocent XIV.) en- 
tered heartily into this ration. His view was to 
deliver Italy at once from the invaſions of the French, 
and the taxes which the emperor was continually 
levying to pay his troops. It was thought neceſſat 
that the Imperialiſts ſhould evacuate Italy, and leave 
neuter ; this the duke of Savoy engaged himſelf by 
the treaty to obſerve. The emperor gave a flat denial 
at firſt ; for the court of Vienna rarely came to a deter- 
mination, bur at the laſt extremity. Upon the empe- 
ror's refuſal, the duke joined his troops to the French 
army; and, froin generaliſimo to the emperor be- 
came, in leſs than a month, generaliſſimo to Lewis 
XIV. His daughter, who was only eleven years 
of age, was carried into France to be married to 1697. 
the duke of Burgundy, who was thirteen. Af- 
ter the falling off an as Savoy, it happened, as 
. 5 at 
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at the peace of Nimeguen, that each of Me allies 
thought propet to treat. The emperor agreed to leave 
Italy neuter. The Dutch propoſed the caſtle of Ryſ- 
wick, near the Hague, as the place for holding the con- 
ferences for a ral peace. Four armies, which the 
king had on foot, contributed nor a little to bring mat- 
ters to a ſpeedy concluſion. There were eighty thou- 
ſand men in Flanders under Villeroi ; the marſhal de 
Choiſeul had forty thouſand men on the banks of the 
Rhine ; Catinat had another army in Piedmont ; and 
the duke of Vendome, who had at length attained the 
rank of general, after having paſſed through all the 
degrees, from that of the king's guard, like a private 
foldier of fortune, comma a body of troops in 
Catalonia, where he gained a battle, and took Barce- 
lona Theſe new efforts and ſucceſſes proved the moſt 
effectual mediation. The court of Rome offered its a- 
Sept. bitration, which was refuſed, as at Nimeguen. 

Charles XI. king of Sweden was the mediator. 


oa At length the peace was concluded; no longer 


with that haughty ſuperiority and advantageous 
1697. conditions, which bad diſtinguiſhed the greatneſs 
of Lewis XIV. but with a condeſcenſion and concef- 
fion of rights on this fide, that equally amazed the 
French and the allies. It was a long time believed 
that this peace bad been concerted with the deepeſt 


It was pretended that the French king's grand de- 
fign was, what it certainly ought to have been, to 
prevent the entire fucceſſion of the vaſt Spaniſh monar- 
chy from devolving upon the other branch of the houſe 

Auftria. It is faid he entertained hopes that the 
houſe of Bourbon might at leaſt come in for a ſhare in 
the diſmemberment, and perhaps one day fucceed to 
the whole. The formal. renunciations made by his 
wife and mother ſeemed ro other than trivial agree- 
ments, which ought to give way to new conjunctures. 
In this view, to a ize the houſe of France, it was 
neceſſary to ſhew ſome moderation towards Europe; 
not to incenſe ſo many powers, who were till full of 


ſuſpicions, The peace gave him time to form new 
allances, 
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iances, ſettle the finances, gain over thoſe whom he 
— occaſion for, and to form new bodies of mili- 
tia in the kingdom. It was neceſſary to give up ſome- 
ing, in hopes of obtaining much more. 
ck were thought to be the private motives of 
the of Ryſwick, whi-h in the event aQually 


ocured the throne of Spain for the grandſon of Lewis 
NIV. This notion, probable as it may appear, is not 
however true ; neither Lewis XIV, nor his council had 
thoſe views that they ought to have had in this affair. 
It is a ſtrong example of the connection of the revolu - 
tions in this world, which govern men, by whom they 
ſeem to be conducted. The obvious intereſt of quickly 
poſſeſſing Spain, or at leaſt a part of that monarchy, had 
not the - influence in the peace of Ryſwick ; this is 
acknowledged by the marquis de Torci, in his manu- 
ſcript Memoirs. They made peace merely becauſe they 
were weary of the war, and this war itſelf had been 
carried on without any particular object; at leaſt on 
the fide of the allies: it was only from the idle defire of 
humbling the greatneſs of Lewis; and in; that mo- 
narch it was merely the conſequence of that fame 
greatneſs which would not hearken to conceſſions. 
Ki William had drawn over to his cauſe the emperor, 
the Empire, Spain, the United Provinces, and Savoy ; 
Lewis XIV. found himſelf too far engaged to recede. 
The fineſt part of Euiope bad been laid waſte, becauſe 
the French king made uſe of the advantages he gained 
by the peace of Nimeguen in too haughty a manner. 
The league was formed rather againſt his perſon than 
the kingdom of France; the king thought himſelf ſe- 
cute of the reputation he had gained by arms, and was 
now defirous of adding that of moderation: the weak- 
neſs which began to be ſenſibly felt in the finances, 
made him more ready to adopt ſuch a conduct. 

The political affairs were debated in the king's coun- 
eil, and the -efolutions. taken there : the marquis de 
Torci, then young, was only charged with the exe- 
cution of them. The whole council was for peace, 
eſpecially the duke of Beauvilliers, who ſet forth the 
miſeries of the people with ſuch energy, that madame 
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de Maintenon was affected by it, and the king himſelf * 

ed not inſenſible ; and it made the more impreſ- 

n, as they had fallen from that flouriſhing ſtate, to 
which the miniſter Colbert had raiſed the kingdom. 
The great eſtabliſhments of all kinds had coſt immenſe 
ſums, and no economy had been uſed to retrieve the 
confuſion, occafioned by theſe extraordinary expences. 
This inward calamity aſtoniſhed every one, becauſe it 
had never been felt ſince Lewis XIV. had governed 
alone : theſe were the true caufes of the peace of 
Ryſwick, though doubtleſs ſome virtuous ſentiments 
had an influence in it. Thoſe who think that kings and 
miniſters inceſſantly, and without bounds, facrifice every 
thing to their ambition, are no leſs miſtaken, than he 
1 they continually facrifice to worldly hap- 
"The king then reſtored to the Spaniards all thoſe 
places, near the Pyrennees, that he had taken from 
them, and likewiſe the conqueſts he had made in Flan- 
ders during the laſt war, as Luxembourg, Mons, Ath, 
and Courtrai. He acknowledged William III. lawful 
king of England, whom he had till then treated as 
prince of Orange, a tyrant and an uſurper. He E 
miſed not to aſſiſt his enemies for the future ; and king 
James, whoſe name was left out in the treaty, re- 
mained at Sc Germain with the empty title of king, 
and a penſion from Lewis XIV. Thus ſacrificed by his 
protector to the neceſſity of the times, and already for- 

tten in Europe, he ceaſed to publiſh any new mani- 
eſtos. 

The ſentences, which the courts of Briſac and Metz 
had awarded againſt ſo many ſovereigns, and the re- 
unions made at Alface, thoſe monuments of a danger- 
ous power and pride, were aboliſhed, and the bailiwics 
that had been ſeized upon by form of law, were reſtored 
to their right maſters. 

Refides theſe conceſſions, Friburg, Briſac, Kheil, 
and Philipſburg, were reſtored to the empire ; the king 
even ſubmitted to deſtroy the fortreſs of Straſburg on | 
the Rhine, Fort-Lewis, Traerbach, and Mount Royal, q 
works on which the great Vauban had exhauſted his 
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art, and the king his treaſury. Europe was ſurpriſed, 

f and the French Alpleaſed to ſee Lewis XIV. make 

peace as if he had been conquered, Harlai, Creci, and 

Callieres, who ſigned this peace, durſt not ſhew them- 

ſelves either at court or in the city ; they were loaded 

with reproaches and deriſion, as if they had taken a 

fingle ſtep they had not been ordered by the miniſtry ; 

they were reproached by the court with having betrayed 

the honour of the French nation, and afterwards they 

were applauded for having, by this treaty, prepared the 

way for the ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh monarchy : but in 
truth they deſerved neither cenſure not praiſe. 

It was by this peace, that France, at length, reſtored 

Lorraine to the family, which had been in poſſeſſion of 

it for above ſeven hundred years. Duke Charles V. 

the prop of the A and conqueror of the Turks, 

was dead ; his fon Leopold, at the peace of Ryſwick, 

took poſſeſſion of his ſovereignty, with the loſs, indeed, 

of his real privileges, it not being allowed him to have 

XZ ramparts to his capital; but they could not deprive him 

of a much more noble privilege, that of doing good to 

his ſubjeQs z a privilege which no prince ever made a 

better uſe of than bimfelf. | 

It were to be wiſhed, that lateſt poſterity may be in- 

formed, that one of the leaſt powerful ſovereigns in Eu- 

rope was he, who did the moſt good to his people. 

He found Lorraine a defert wafte ; he repeopled and en- 

riched it, and preſerved it in ce, while the reſt of 

Europe was deſolated by war. He had always the pru- 

dence to keep well with France, and to make himſelf 

beloved in the empire ; happily preſerving that juſt me- 

dium, which hardly any prince, without power, has 

ever been able to maintain between two great poten- 

tates. He procured his people plenty, to which they 

had been long ftrangers ; his noblefſe, reduced to the 

laſt degree of wretchedneſs, were raiſed to a flate of 

opulence, ſolely by his benefactions. If he ſaw the fa- 

mily-ſeat of a | apron in. ruins, he rebuilt it at his 

own expence ; he paid their debts, portioned out their 

3 daughters, and laviſhed preſents with that art of iving, 

w bich raiſed them even above benefactions; beflowing 
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his gifts with the ificence of a prince, and the po- 
liteneſs of a friend. The arts, which were held in the 
higheſt honour throughout his little province, produced 
a new Circulation, which makes the riches of a ſtate. 
His court was formed after the model of that of France, 
and the traveller hardly 3 a change of place in 
going to Luneville from Verfailles. After the example 
of Lewis XIV. he advanced the belles lettres; he eſta- 
bliſhed a kind of univerfity, without pedantry, at Lu- 
neville, where the young German nobility went to be 
formed. The true ſciences were there taught in ſchools, 
where the theory of natural philoſophy was demon- 
ſtrated to the eye by the moſt curious apparatus. He 
ſought out men of talents even in the ſhops and in the 
woods, brought them to light, and was himſelf their 
tron and rewarder. In a word, the whole buſineſs of 
is reign was to procure his nation tranquillity, riches, 
knowlege, and pleaſure ; © I would quit my ſovereignty 
to- motriow, (faid he) if I could no longer do — 
Accordingly he taſted the ſatis faction of be ing beſieved, 
and I mylelf jaw, long after his death, his ſubjeRs ſhed 
- tears in mentioning his name. When he dicd he left an 
example to be followed by the 2 kings ; but he 
could not, during his life, be inſtrumental in preparing 
the way ſor his fon to the throne of the empire. 
At the time that Lewis XIV. was man ging the affair 
of the peace of Ryſwick, which was to give him the 
niſh ſucceſſion, the throne of Poland became vacant. 
his was the only regal crown, then elective, in the 
world ; natives and foreigners had equally a right ro = 
tend to it, but to ſetain it required either a merit ſuſh- 
ciently ſtriking, and properly ſupported by intrigues, to 
—— the 8 was 2 with Jokn Sobi- 
eſki the late king) or elſe, money enough to buy the 
ingdom, which is almoſt always put up at auction. 
he abbe, afterwards cardinal Polignae, had at firſt 
the art to engage the ſuffrages in favour of the prince of 
Conti, known by the valiant actions he had performed 
at Steinkirk and Nervinde. He had never the command 
in chief, nor was he admitted into the king's councils. 
The duke of Bourbon had an equal reputation as a 
| wWiartior, 
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warrior, the duke of Vendome a ſtill greater, and yet 
his fame ſurpaſſed that of all others, by the great art of 
pleaſing, and making himſelf of conſequence, which no 
one poſſeſſed in a more eminent degree than himſelf. 
Poli whoſe talent lay in perſuaſion, determined the 
minds of the people in his favour ; and, by dint of elo- 

uence and promiſes, counterbalanced the money which 
— elector of Saxony, laviſhed among them, 
Lewis Francis, prince of Conti, was elected | 
king by the majority of the natiqn, and pi o- June 17, 
claimed by the primate of the kingdom. Au- 1697. 
guſtus was elected two hours afterwards by 
another party, inferior in numbers; but he was a ſo- 
vereign prince, and | +07 many and had a body of troops 
in readineſs on the frontiers of Poland. The prince of 
Conti was abſent, deftitute of money, men, and power, 
and had nothing on his fide but his name, and cardinab 
de Polignac. It remained that Lewis XIV. ſhould ei- 
ther prevent his accepting the crown, or furniſh him 
with proper aſſiſtance to get the better of his competi- 
tor. It was thought that the French miniftry did too 
much in ſending the prince of Conti over, and too little 
in furniſhing him with only a fmall ſquadron of ſhips, 
and a few bills of exchange, with which he arrived in 
the road of Dantzick : this was acting with that luke- 
warm policy, which begins an affair only to quit it 
again. They would not even receive the prince at 
Dantzick, and his bills of exchange were proteſted. 
The intrizues of the pope and the emperor, and the 
money and troops of Sax ny, had already ſecured the 
crown on his rivals head; he returned then with the 
glory of having been choſen king, and France had the 
mortification of having made it appear, that ſhe was not 
fufficiently powerful ro make a king of Poland. 
: This diſgrace, which befel the prince of Conti, did 
not interrupt the peace which ſubſiſted between the 
Chriſtian powers in the North. The South of Eur 
was ſoon afterwards teſtored to its tranquillity by 
peace of Ryſwick. 

There was no longer any war but that which the 
Turks carried on againſt Germany, Poland, Venice, and 
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Ruſſia ; and here the Chriſtians, though under a bad 
adminiſtration, and divided among themſelves, had the 
69 ſuperiority, The battle of Zanta, in which 
1695. prince Eugene beat the grand ſeignior in per- 
on, and remarkable ds hs — of * 

grand vizir, ſeventeen baſhaws, and upwards of twenty 
thouſand Turks who fell there, humbled the Ortoman 
pride, and brought about the peace of Car- 

1699. lowitz, in which the Turks ſubmitted to the 

laws impoſed by the conquerors. The Ve- 

netians had the Morea, the Muſcovites Aſoph, the 

Poles Kaminiek, and the emperor Tranſilvania. All 

Chriſtendom was then happy and tranquil, the ſound of 

war was no longer heard, either in Aſia or Alt ica, and 

the whole world was at peace during the two laſt years 

of the ſeventeenth century, an epocha, alas! of too 

ort a duration. 

The public calamities were ſoon awakened again. 
The peace of the North was diſturbed in the year 1700, 
by two men the molt extraordinary the world ever pro- 
duced: one was czar Peter Alexowitz, emperor of 
Ruſſia, the other young Charles XII. king of Sweden. 
Czar Peter, though born a barbarian, became a great 
man, and by his genius and ſurpriſing labours, was the 
reformer, or rather founder of his empire. Charles XII. 
more courageous than the czar, and yet leſs ſerviceable 
to his ſubjects, formed to command ſoldiers but not na- 
tions, was the firſt hero of his age, but died with the 
character of an imprudent king. The defolation the 
North underwent during a war of eighteen years, owed 
its riſe to the ambitious politics of the czar and the 
kings of Denmark and Poland, who wanted to take ad- 
vantage of the youth of Charles XII. to ſtrip him of a 
5 part of his dominions ; but Charles, at the 

| 1700. age of fixteen, conquered all three. He was 

„ , the terror of the world, and was already 
eſteemed a hero, at an age in which other men have 
hardly finiſhed their ſtudies. He was for nine years the 
moſt formidable monarch in the world, and for nine 
years the moſt miſerable. 

The troubles of the South of Europe aroſe _ 
anot 
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another cauſe. Tbe king of Spain lay at the point of 
death, and it was in diſpute who ſhould ſhare the ſpoils 
he was to leave behind him. The powers, who already 
devoured in imagination this immenſe ſucceſſion, did, 


on this occaſion, what we fee frequently practiſed dur- 


ing the illneſs of a rich old man, who has no children ; 
the wife, the relations, the prieſts of the ſick king, and 
even the officers appointed to receive the laſt commands 
of thoſe who are dying, beſet him on all ſides to get a 
favourable word from him. Some of the inheritors 
- ogy divide the ſpoils, and others prepare to diſpnte 


= t 

Lewis XIV. and the emperor Leopold were in the 
= ſame d of conſanguinity ; they were both grand- 
& ſons to Philip III. and both had married daughters of 
Philip IV. therefore Monſeigneur the dauphin, the 
= king's ſon, and Joſeph king of the Romans, fon to the 
© emperor, were doubly in the ſame degree. The right 
of elderſhip was in the houſe of France, the king and 
Monſeigneur being ſons of the elder daughters: but the 
Imperial houſe reckoned as rights, firſt the formal re- 
nunciĩation of the crown of Spain, made and ratified 

= Lewis XIII. and Lewis XIV. with the name of Auftria ; 
2X the- blood of Maximilian, from whence Leopold and 
Charles II. were deſcended ; the almoſt perpetual uni- 
on which had ſubſiſted between the two branches of the 
houſe of Auſtria ; the fiill more conftant hatred of thoſe 
two branches againſt the Bourbons ; the averſion which 


| 4 the Spaniſh nation had at that time to the French ; 


and laſtly, the ſecret ſprings of policy which governed 
the Spaniſh council. 

Nothing at that time ſeemed more natural than to 
perpetuare the throne of Spain in the houſe of Auſtria ; 
all Europe expected this before the peace of Ryſwick, 
but the weakneſs of Charles II. had diſturbed this order 
of ſucceſſion in the year 1696, and the Auſtrian houſe 
had been already facrificed in ſecret. The king of 
Spain had a grand- nephew, ſon to Maximilian Mary, 
ietor of Bavaria; the king's mother, who was flill 
living, was great-grandmother to this young prince of 
Bavaria, who was then about four years old ; and this 
princeſs, 
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inceſs, notwithſtanding that ſhe herſelf was of the 
uſe of Auſtria, being daughter of the emperor Fer- 
dinand III. prevailed on ber fon to difinherit the lmpe- 
rial family, in conſequence of a pique ſhe had enter- 
tained againſt the court of Vienna. She therefore caſt 
her eyes on the prince of Bavaria, though hardly out of 
his cradle, and deſlined him to the Spaniſh monarchy, 
and that of the new world. Charles II. who was then 
entirely governed by her“, made a private will in the 
year 1696, in favour of the electoral prince of Bavaria; 
but having afterwards loſt his mother, he was governed 
by his wile Mariana, of Bavaria Newbourg. This Ba- 
varian princeſs, who was fiſter-in-law to the emperor 
id, had as great an attachment to the houſe of 
Auſtria, as the Auſtrian queen-mother had to that of 
Bavaria Thus the natural courſe of things was all 


along inverted in this affair, which concerned the moſt 


extenſive monarchy in the world. Mariana of Bavaria 
procured that will to be deſtroyed, by which the young 
prince of Ba varia was called to the ſucceſſion, and ob- 
tained a promiſe from the king, that he would never 
have any other heir than a fon of the emperor Leopold, 
and would not name the houſe of Auſtria. Matters 
were on this footing at the peace of Ryſwick. The 
king of France and Auftria were equally fearful and 
ſuſpicious of each other, and had likewiſe Europe to 
fear. England and Holland, two powerful ſtates, whoſe 
intereſt it was to maintain the balance of power between 
crowned heads, would never ſuffer, that the ſame head, 
which wore the crown of Spain, ſhould likewiſe wear 
that of France or the Empire 4. 

It is not poſitively known who it was, that firſt con- 
ceived the notion of making the premature and unheard 
of partition of the Spaniſh monarchy, during the life- 


time of Charles II. Moſt probably it was the miniſter 


Torci, for it was he who firſt opened it to Bentinc 
carl of Portland, ambaſſador from William III. to 
Lewis XIV. 

* King 


® See de Torcy's Memoirs, Vol. I. page 18. 
+ The reigning emperor is the fog of this 


occeſſion. To the young prince 


1 Bruſſels *. 
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King William entered with great alacrity into this new 


4 


Froject; and. in concert with the count de 


allard at the Hague, diſpoſed of the Spaniſh 1698, 


aria they gave _ and the Eaft-Indies, without 
nowing that Charles II. had before that bequeathed to 
Pim all his dominions. The dauphin, ſon of Lewis XIV. 
as to have Naples, Sicily, and the province of Gui- 
Puſcoa, together with ſome few towns, The archduke 
© harles, ſecond ſon to the emperor Leopold, had on 
he duchy of Milan given him, and nothing was al- 
Notted for the archduke Joſeph, Leopold's eldeſt fon, 
nd heir to the empire. 

The deſtiny of a part of Europe, and the half of 
America, thus ſettled, Lewis promiſed by this treaty of 
Partition, to renounce the entire ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh 
Jominions ; the dauphin promiſed and ſigned the fame 
hing. France thought to make an addition to its terri- 
*Wories; England ard Holland had in view to ſettle the 
Peace of a part of Europe; but all theſe politics were 
ain. The dying kiag being informed in what manner 


I hey were tearing his monarchy in pieces, during his 


ite time, was filled with indignation. It was generally 


expected, that, upon hearing this news, he would de- 


lare either the emperor or one of his ſons his ſucceſſor, 
s a reward for his not having intermeddled in this 
nameful partition; and that he would make fuch a will 
5 the. houſe of Auſtria ſhould diate to him. 
ie did indeed make a will, but he, a ſecond Nov. 
me. declared the prince of Bavaria ſole heir 1698. 
% his dominions. The Spaniſh nation, who 
Nreaded nothing ſo much as the diſmembering of its mo- 
Farchy, applauded the diſpoſition the king had made, 
hich ſeemed calculated to bring about a peace. This 
hope likewiſe proved as vain as the treaty of partition. 
be prince of Bavaria, the intended king, died at 


The 


® The author of the h'ttory of Lewis XIV. had mentioned the 
ot of theſe particulars, then new and very intereſting, a long 
* man before the Memoirs of the marquis de Torcy made their ap- 
1 : pearance z 
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The houſe of Auſtria was unjuſtly charged with the 
ſudden death of this prince, merely from the probability 
that thoſe will be guilty of crimes, to whom crimes are 
uſeful ; and new intrigues began to be revived again at 


the courts of Madrid, Vienna, Verſailles, London, the 


Hagve, and Rome. 

Lewis XIV. king William, and the ſtates- general. 
diſpoſed once more of the Spaniſh monarchy 
in idea, and aſſigned to archduke Charles, the 

1700. emperor's youngeſt fon, that part which they 
had before given to the infant, lately dead. 

They gave Milan to the duke of Lorraine, and Lor- 

raine, ſo often invaded, and fo often reſtored again by 
France, was to be annexed to it for ever. This treaty, 
which fet the politics of all the princes at work, to 
thwart or ſupport it, proved as uſeleſs as the firſt. Eu- 


rope was again deceived in its attempt, as almoſt always WF | 


hen this treaty of partition was offered to the em- 
_ to ſign, he refuſed, becauſe he was in hopes of 


* the entire ſucceſſion. The French king, who 
rongly 


had preſſed the figning of it, waited in uncer- 
Ae king of 8 ho ſaw himſelf at the point of 
he king of Spain, who ſaw himſelf at the point 
death, in the flower of his age, was for beſtowing all 
bis dominions on the archduke Charles, his queen's ne- 
phew, and ſecond fon to the emperor Leopold: he did 


not dare to leave them to the eldeſt ſon, fo prevalent 1 þ 
was the ſyſtem of a balance of power in all minds, and 


ſo certain was it, that the a of ſeeing * | L 


reports which were propagated on the death of © 
the eleftoral prince of Bavaria, are no longer repeated by writers of * 
any authority, In the pretended Memoirs of Mad. de Maintenon, © 
Tom. V. pag. 6. we meet with theſe words; The court of Vi- 
enna, which bad always been tainted with Machiavelian maxims, 2} 
and was ſuſpected of employing poiſoners to retrieve the miſtakes 7 
of its miniſters,” It would ſeem by this expreſſion, that the court 


Vienna had always kept poiſoners in a kind of office, the ſame 


their bufſars and dragoons. We think it our duty to take notice 3 
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ee Indies, the Fmpire, Hungary, Bohemia, and Lom- 
SWardy, in the fame hands, was about to arm all Europe. 
ST harcles II. wanted the emperor Leopold to fend his fe- 
Fond fon Charles to Madrid, at the head of ten thou- 
ad men; but neither F trance, England. the ſtates- ge- 
Peral, not Italy, would have permitted ſuch a ſtep to be 
Faken at that time; every one was for the partition, 
be emperor would not his ſon alone, to be at the 
Nercy of the Spaniſh council, and he could not tranſ- 
zort ten thouſand men thither : he only wanted to march 
oops into Italy, to ſecure that part of the Auſtrian 
Spaniſh monarchy. There now happened in the moſt 
portant of concerns between two great princes, what 
Pappens every day between private perſons in the moſt 
rifling affairs: they diſputed, they grew warm ; the 
aſtilian haughtineſs was offended by the German 
Pride. The counteſs of Perlitz, who governed the wife 
pf the dying king, alienated the minds of thoſe in Ma- 
rid, whom the ought to have won over, and the court 
f Vienna diſguſted them ftill more by its haughti- 
y ne ſs. 8 
The young archduke, who was afterwards the em- 
Peror Charles VI. uſed never to mention the Spaniards, 
Fut with ſome opprobious appellation. He then expe- 
enced how incumbent it is on princes to weigh all 
heir words. The biſhop of Lerida, who was amba(- 
ſador from the court of Madrid to that of Vienna, on 
ſome occaſion of diſlike againſt the Germans, collected 
eſe expreſſions, and tranſmitted them with exaggerati- 
ns to his court in his diſpatches, and even treated the 
SAultrian council more injuriouſly in his letters, than the 
cchduke had done the Spaniards by his ſpeeches. 
XF Leopold's miniſters, faid he, have underftandings like 
be horns of the goats in my country, ſmall, hard, and 
Frooked.“ This letter was made public. The biſhop 
et Lerida was recalled, and at his te urn to Madrid he 
Poubly encreaſed the averſion which his countrymen 
had to the Germans. 
While the Auſtrian party made itſelf thus hated by 
de court of Mad:id, the marquis, after marſhal duke 
3 df Harcourt, the French ambaſſador, gained all hearts 
I #4 by 
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by his prodigious magnificence, his dexterity, and per- 
fect knowledge in the art of pleaſing He was the firſt 2 
who changed into benevolence- that antipathy, which 
the Spaniſh nation had nouriſhed againſt the French, 
ever ſince the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic, and by 
his prudent conduct laid the foundation for that period, * 
when France and Spain renewed the ancient bonds, by 
which they were united before the time of that Ferdi- 
nand. Crown with crown, nation with nation, and 
man with man.” He brought the Spaniſh court to have 
an affection for the houſe of France, its miniſters to be 
no longer ſtartled at the renunciations made by Maria 
Thereſa and Anne of Auſtrja, and the king himſelf to 
waver between his own houſe and that of Bourbon. He 
was therefore the piimum mobile of the greateſt cha 
in the adminiftration, and the minds of the people in 
general, But this change was as yet at a conſiderable * 
diſtance. The emperor employed entreaties and threats. 
The king of France repreſented his rights, but with- 2 
out venturing to aſk the entire ſucceſſion for his 
grandſon. 
The council of Madrid were as yet undetermined ? 
which fide to take, and Charles II. who was every day 
drawing nearer to his grave, was in equal uncertainty. ? 
Leopold in a pique recalled his ambaſſador, the count 
de Harrach, from Madrid, but ſoon afterwards he ſent 7 
him back again, and then the in favour of the © 
houſe of Auſtria were revived. e king of Spain 
wrote to the emperor, that he would chuſe the arch- 
duke for his ſucceſſor. Then the French king threat- 7 
ened in his turn, afſembled an army on the frontiers of 
Spain, and the marquis of Harcourt was recalled from 
his embaſſy, to command theſe forces. leaving only an of- 
ficer of foot at the court of Madrid, who had ſerved as 
ſecretary to the embaſſy, and now remained in quality of 
reſident, as de Torci tells us. Thus the dying king. 
threatened alternately by thoſe, who pretended to the ſuc- 
ceſſion, and pla inly perceiving, that the hour of his death © 
would be that of a bloody war, and that his dominions 3 
were on the point of being torn in pieces, drew towards 
his end comfortleſs,irrefolute,and involved in diſqu * I 
n z 
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In this violent crifis of affairs, cardinal Portocarrero, 
archbiſhop. of Toledo, the count of Monterey, and 
others of the Spaniſh grandees determined to fave their 
country, ar. joined together to prevent the diſmember- 
ing of the monarchy. Their hatred to the Auſtrian go- 
vernment added a double weight to reaſons of ſtate in 
their breaſts, and did the court of France the moſt eſ- 
ſential ſervice without her knowing it. They perſuaded 
Charles II. to prefer the grandſon of Lewis XIV. 
to a prince at ſo great a diſtance from them, and 
incapable of defending them. This was not an invali- 
dation of the ſolemn renunciations of the Spaniſh crown, 
made by the mother and wife of Lewis XIV, becauſe 
theſe had been made only to prevent the elder fons of 
their deſcendents, from uniting the two kingdoms under 
one rule; and here it was an elder ſon that was choſen. 
It was at the ſame time doing juſtice to the rights of 
blood, and preſerving the Spaniſh monarchy from a par- 
tition. The ſcrupulous king cauſed all his divines to 
be conſulted on this head, who were all of opinion 
with the council; and, ill as he was, wrote a letter, 
with his own hand, to pope Innocent XII. propoſing 
the ſame caſe to him. The pope, who thought the li- 
berty of-Italy depended upon the weakening of the 
houſe of Auſtria, wrote back to the king. That the 
laws of Spain, and the good of Chriſtendom, required 
of him to give the preference to the houſe of France. 
This letter of the pope's was dated July 16, 1700. He 
treated this caſe of conſcience, propoſed by a ſovereign, 
as an affair of ſtate; while the king of Spain made a 

caſe of conſcience of an important affair of ſtate. 
Lewis XIV. was informed of theſe diſpoſitions by 
cardinal de Janſon, who then reſided at Rome, and this 
was all the ſhare that the court of Verfailles had in this 
event. Six months had paſſed without there being any 
ambaſſador at the court of Madrid. This was perhaps 
W 2 fault, but, perhaps alſo, this very fault ſecured the 
| Spaniſh monarchy in the houſe of France. The 
king of Spain then made his third will, that was 
for a long time thought to be the only one, and by 
which 
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2 he bequeathed all his dominions to the duke of 
t was generally thought in Europe, that this will of 
Charles II. had been Gictated at Verſailles. The dying 
king conſulted only the intereſt of his kingdom, and 
the wiſhes and even fears of his people; for the 
French king had ordered his troops to advance to the 
frontiers, in order to ſecure to himſelf a part of the 
inheritance, at the time the dying king determined to 
leave him the whole. Nothing is more true than that 
the reputation of Lewis XIV. and the notion of hig 
power, were the only negociations that completed this 
eat revolation. 

Charles of Auſtria, after having ſigned the ruin of 
his houſe, and the aggrandizement of that of France, 
languiſhed about a month longer, when he ended, at 
the age of thirty-nine, the obſcure lite he had led 
while on the throne. It may perhaps not be altoge- 
ther uſeieſs towards giving an inſight into the human 
mind, to mention, that this monarch, a few months 
before his death, cauſed the tombs of his mother, and 
his firſt wite, Maria Louiſa of Orleans, to the poiſon- 
ing of whom he was ſuſpected to have been privyt, to 
be opened, and kiſſed the remains of their dead bodies. 
In this he either followed the example of ſome of the 
ancient kings of Spain, or was willing to accuſtom 
himſelf to the horrors of death, or from a ſecret ſu- 
perſtition, thought that opening theſe tombs would re- 
tard the hour in which he was to be carried to bis 
own. 

This prince was from his birth as weak in mind as 
body; and this weakne's.had ſpread itſclf through hs 
dowinions. It is the fate of n.onarchies to have their 


proſperity 


Some memoirs tell us, that cardinal Portocarrero prevailed on 
the king to fign this will when he was dying, and give us a lorg 
ſpeech, which the prelate made to this monarch, to engage him to 
comply with his requeſt, But it is eafily perceived, that every thing 
had been prepared and diipoſed for this in the month of July pre- 
ceding. Beſides, who could know what cardinal Portocarreo ſaid 
10 the king when they were in private together ? 

Þ See the Chapter of anecdotes, 
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roſperity depend upon the diſpoſition of a ſingle man. 
bares 1 2 brought up in ſuch profound ig- 
norance, that when the French were beſieging Mons, 
he thought that place had belonged to the king of 
England. He neither knew whereabouts F landers lay, 
nor what place belonged to him there ®. This king 
left the duke of Anjou all his dominions, without 
knowing what he had given him. 

His will was kept fo ſecret, that the count de Har- 
rach, the emperor's ambaſſador, ſtill flattered himſelf, 
that the archduke would be acknowledged his ſucceſ- 
ſor. He waited a long time for the iſſue of the great 
council, which was held immediately upon the king's 
death ; at length, ſeeing the duke of Abrantes coming 
towards him with open arms, he made fure in that in- 
ſtant that the archduke was king, when the duke em- 
bracing him, accoſted him thus: Yengo ad expedir me 
de la caſa de Aufiria., © | am come to take my leave 
of the houſe of Auſtria.” 

T hus, after two hundred years of war and negocia- 
tions, for ſome few frontier towns of the Spaniſh do- 
minions, the houſe of France, by the ſingle ſtroke of 
a pen, was put in poſſeſſion of the whole monarchy, 
without treaties, without intrigues, and even without 
having entertained hopes of the ſucceſſion We thought 
ourſelves obliged to bring to light the ſinple truth of a 
fact, which has till now been obſcured by ſo many 
ſtateſmen and hiſtorians, led away by their own preju- 
dices, and by appearances, that are almoſt always fal- 
lacious. What we find related in a number of books, 
concerning the ſums of money diſtributed by the mar- 
ſhal d'Harcourt, and the bribing of the Spaniſh mini- 
tters to get this will ſigned, may be ranked in the num- 
ber of poli ical lies and popular errors. But the king 
of Spain, in chuſing for his ſucceſſor the grandfon of a 


king, who had ſo long been his enemy, had always in 


view, the conſequences that naturally follow, fiom a 
notion of a general equilibrium of power. The duke 
of Anjou, Lewis XIV's grandſon, was called to the 

Vor. VI. D Spanith 


* See de Torci's Memoirs, Tom. I. page 12. 
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Spaniſh ſucceſſion, only becauſe he could never preten. 
to the crown of France ; and in this very will, by 
which, ia default of younger children of the blood of 
Lewis XIV. the archduke Charles, (afterwards the em- Mi 
peror Charles VI.) is called to the ſucceſſion, it is e- 
preſsly declared, that the Empire and Spain ſhall never 
be united under one ſovereign. 

Lewis XIV. might ſtill have abided by the treaty of 
— which was profitable ſor France, or he might 

ve accepted the will, which was to the advantage of 

his family. This matter was actually in de- 
Nov. 11, bate in an extraordinary council. The chan- 
1700. cellor, Pontchartrain, and the duke of Beau- 
villiers, were of opinion to abide by the 
treaty, as foreſeeing the danger of having a new war 
to ſupport. Lewis ſaw nothing like this; but he was 
accuſtomed not to fear war, He thetefore accepted 
the will, and as he was coming out of the council, 
meeting the princeſs of Conti, with madame the 
ducheſs; Well, ſaid he to them, ſmiling, on which 
fide are you ?” and then withour giving them time to 
reply, Whichſoever fide I take, added he, I am ſure 
to be blamed *.” 

The actions of kings, though often extravagantly 
flattered, are likewiſe liable to the ſevereſt ſtrictures, 
inſomuch that the king of England himſelf underwent 
the reproaches of his parliament, and his miniſters were 

proſecuted 7} 
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e Natwithfianding the juſt conterpt, in which the pretended 
Memoirs of madame de Maintenon are held throughout France, 
we think it neceſſary to acquaint ſtrargers, that every thing there 
Cid, relating to this wil', 's entirely falſe. The author pretends, 
that when the Spaniſh ambaſſ-. dor preſented the will of Charles II. 
to Lewis, that prince replied, +* We ſhall conſicer of it. Cer 
taiily the king never mode fo, extraordinary a rep'y, fince by the 
marquis de Torci's cot feſſian, the Spaniſh ambaſſador had nor h. 
audience of Lewis XIV. till after the holding of the council in 
which the will was accepter. 

The miniſter, who then refided in Spain frem the French court, 
was named Blecour, and not Belcour; and the Sp:niſh ambaſſador's 
name was Caſtel dos Rios, and not Rus The anſwer made by the 
king to this ambaſſador, never had exiitence but in this idle ro- ů] k!ꝭR 
marce, . 
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proſecuted for having been concerned in the treaty of 
ctition. The Englith, who reaſon better than any 
other nation, but who frequently ſuffer the rage of 
party ſpirit to extinguith that reaſon, exclaimed unani- 

„ mouſly both againſt William, who had made this treaty, 
T and againſt Lewis, who had broke it. | 
1 Europe at firſt ſeemed loſt in ſurpriſe, and unable to 


f beſtit itſelf when it ſaw the Spaniſh monarchy become 
R 2 ſubje& to France, whoſe rival it had been for above 
f chree hundred years. Lewis XIV. ſeemed the moſt 
IX fortunate and powerful monarch in the world. He 
fa himſelf, at the age of fixty-two, ſurrounded with 
1- MX a numerous poſterity, and one of his grandſons going 
IC to rule, under his orders, the kingdom of Spain, Ame- 
ar rica, one half of Italy, and the Low Countries. The 
18 1 emperor as yet could do nothing but complain. 

4 King William, now fifty two years of age, infirm and 
ll. feeble, no longer appeared the formidable enemy he had 
Ce been. He could not make war without the conſent of 
ch his parliament ; and Lewis had taken cate to ſend ſuns 
to l 


of money over to England, with a view to purchaſe ſe. 
re IF veral votes in that «lembly. William, and the Dutch, 
not being ſtrong enough to declare themſelves, wrote 
to Philip V. as to the lawful king of Spain, Lewis XIV. 
*S, vas ſure of the elector of Bavaria, father to the young 
nt prince, lately deceaſed, who had been appointed king. 

3 This elector, who governed the Netherlands in the 
ed name of the deceaſcd king, Charles II. immediately 

ſecured the poſſeſſion of Flanders to Philip V. and left 


ded a paſſage open for the French army through his eledto- 
ce; rate to the capital of Germany, in caſe the emperor 
4 chculd venture to declare war: I he eieftor of Co- 
1. logne, brother to the elector of Bavaria, was as inti- 
er ately connected with France as his brother, and theſe 


vo priaces ſeemed to act with realon on their fide. 


4, he party of the houſe of Bourbon was at that time 

- AF vithout compariſon the ſtrongeſt. 'I he duke of Savoy, 
uct, already father-in-law to the duke of Burgundy, was 
jor's going to be the ſame to the king of Spain, and was to 
bw vec the command of the French forces in Italy. lt 


Was hardly imagined then, that the father of the 
D 2 ducheſs 
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ducheſs of Burgundy and the queen of Spain, would 


ever make war upon his two ſons in-law. 
The duke of Mantua, who had heen fold to France 
by his miniſter, now fold himſelf, and received a French 
garriſon into Mantua. The duchy of Milan acknow- 
ledged Lewis's grandſon without heſitation ; and even 
Portugal, who was naturally the enemy of Spain, im- 
mediately joined with it. In a word, from Gibraltar 
to Antwerp, and from the Danube to Naples, all 
ſeemed to be at the devotion of the Bourbons. The 
king was fo elated with his profperity, that talking 
Vith the duke of Rochefoucault one day, on the ſub- 
ject of the propoſals, which the emperor made him at 
that time, he expreſſed himfelf thus: You will 
find them fill more infolent than you have been 
told“. a 
King William, who to the hour of his death conti- 
nued an enemy to Lewis XIV. promiſed the emperor to 
arm England and Holland in h's cauſe : he likewiſe en- 
ged the court of Denmark in his intereſt: at length 
e hgned at the Hague that league, which had been 
already ſet on foct againſt the houſe of 
Sept. France. The king however was not much 
1701. ſurpriſed at this, and depending upon the 
diviſions he hoped to cauſe in the Engliſh 
parliament, by the money he had ſent over, and ſtill 
more on the united forces of France and Spain, ſeemed 
to deſpiſe his enemies 
At this time king James died at St. Germain. Lewis 
might, on this occaſion, have paid what-appeared due 
to decency and good politics, in not too haſtily ac 
knowledging the prince of Wales for king of Er gland, 
after having aſready acknowledged William's title by 
the peace of Ryſwick. He was at firſt determined, 
fem an emotion of pure generoſity, to give the ſon of © 
king James the confolation of a title and dignity, which 
his unforturtate father had bore till the our of his 
death, and which the treaty of Ryſwick did not - 42 
| row 
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from him The principal miniſters of the council, 
however, were all cf a different opinion. The duke 
of Beauvilliers eſpecially, ſet forth, in the moſt elo- 
quent manner, the many ſcourges of war, which were 
likely to be the conſequence of ſo dangerous a magna- 
nimity. This nobleman was governor to the duke of 
Burgundy, and in every thing thought like that prince's 
preceptor, the famous archbiſhop of Cambrai, ſo well 
known by his humane maxims of government, and the 
preference he gave to the intereſts of the people, over 
the grandeur of the monarch. The marquis de Torci 
enforced, as a politician, what the duke de Beauvilliers 
had advanced as a citizen. He reprelented how im 
litic it was, to incenſe the Engliſh nation by fo raſh a 
flep. Lewis yielded to the opinion of his council, and 
XX reſolved not to acknowledge the fon of James II. as 
king. The fame day Mary of Modena, widow to the 
X deceaſed James, went to madame de Maintenon's apart- 
ment, to ſpeak with Lewis XIV. She found him 
there, and with a flood of tears, conjured him not to 
treat her ſon, herſelf, and the memory of a king, he 
had protected, with ſo much indignity, as to refule a 
title, the only remains of all their former greatneſs. 
She obſerved, that as her ſon had always received the 
honours of a prince of Wales, he ought to be treated 
as king after the death of his father ; and that even 
William himſelf could not complain of this, provided 
he was left to enjoy his uſurpation. To theſe argu- 
= ments ſhe added others, which concerned the intereſt 
and glory of Lewis XIV. She repreſented to him 
that, whether he acknowledged the ſon of James II. or 
not, the Engliſh would nevertheleſs declare againſt 
France ; and that he would only feel the vexation of 
having ſacrificed the moſt noble ſertiments to a fruitleſs 
precaution. Theſe repreſentations and tears were pou- 
er fully ſeconded by madame de Maintenon, The king 
reſumed his former ſentiments, and the noble reſolution 
of proteCting diſtreſſed kings to the utmoſt of his 
power. Ina word, James III. was acknowledged the 


| ſame day that it had been determined in council not to 
acknowledge hun. 
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The marquis de Torci has frequently owned this re- 
markable anecdote ; he has not indeed inſerted it in 
his Memoirs, becauſe (as he hirhſelf obſerves) he 
thought it was not to the honour of h's maſter, to be 
prevailed upon by two women. to alter a reſolution 
which had been taken in kis council. Some Engliſh 
gentlemen “ have told me, that had it not been ſor this 
Rep, their parliament might not, in all probability, 
have taken part againſt the houſe of Bourbon ; but that 
this acknowledging, as their king, a perfon whom they 
had baniſhed, appeared an inſult offered to the nation, 
and an attempt towards exerciſing an abſolute authority 
over Europe. The ſp'rit of freedom, which then pre- 
vailed among the Engliſh, and that was not a little en- 
creaſed by the hatred they bore to Lewis, on ac- 
count of his great power, made the nation contribute 
with cheerfulrefs to all the ſupplies which William de- 
manded. \ | 

It appears more probable, that the Engliſh would 
have declared war againſt Lewis XIV, even though he 
had refuſed the empty title of king to the ſon of 
James II. His grandion, being in poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, ſeemed alone ſufficient to arm all 
the maritune powers againſt him. A few members of 
the hon'e of commons, bribed to favour his cauſe, could 
never have oppoſed the torrent of the nation. It re- 
mains to be decided, whether madame de Maintenon 
judged better than the French council, and whether 


ewis XIV. was in the right to indulge the pride and 


ſenſibility of his ſoul ? 
The 


Among others, my lod Bolingbrol e, who in his Memoirs has 
ſince juſtified all tes ads 2uthor of the Age of Lewis XIV. ad- 
vances. See his Letters, Vol. II. page 56. Mr. de Torci is f 
the ſame ovinion in his Memoirs: be lays, Vol. I. page 164, 
«+ The king's reſolution to acknowledge the prince of Wales for 
king of England, wrought a change in the diſpoſii ions, which a 
te- at part of the nation ſhewed towards preſerying the peace, c.) 
Lord Bolingbroke ſays, in his Letters, that Lewis XIV. acknow- 
ledeed the pretender ** through temale importuniti:s.”” Theſe are 
ſufficient proofs, how induſtrivuſly the author of the Age of 
Lewis XIV has fought after the truth, and with what candour he 


has related it. 
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The emperor Leopold firſt began this war in Italy, in 
the ſpring of the year 1701. Italy has always been 
the favourite object in all the concerns of the empe- 
rors. He knew bis arms could more eafily penetrate 
here, through the Tiroleſe and the Venetian ffate ; for 
Venice, though neuter in appearance, till inclined 
more to the houſe of Auſtria than to that of France, 
and being moreover obliged, by treaties, to allow a 
paſſage to the German troops, ſhe found no great diffi- 
culty to accompliſh theſe treaties. . 

The emperor, beſore he ventured io attack Lewis XIV. 
on the fide of Germany, waited till the Germanic body 
began to ſtir in his favour. He had good intelligence 
in the Spaniſh court, and even a party there ; but nei- 
ther of theſe could prove of ſervice without the pre- 
ſeuce of one of his | wy and he could not be tranſ- 
ported thither, but with the affiſtanee of the Engliſh 
and Dutch fleets. King William haſtened the neceſſary 
eparations; his ſoul more active than ever, in a fee- 

le and almoſt lifeleſs body, ſet every thing in motion; 
not ſa much with a view to ſerve the houſe of Auftria 
as to humble Lewis XIV. 

He was to have headed the armies himſelf, at the 
vegianing of the year 1702 ; but death prevented his 
deſign. A fall from his horſe completed the 
diſorder of his enfeebled organs, and a flight March 
fever carried him off. He died without 16,1702. 
making any reply to what the Engliſh cler- 
gymen, who attended at his bed - ſide, faid to him in 
relation to their religion, and ſhewed no concern but 
for the affairs of Europe. 

| He left behind him the character of a great politi- 
cian, though he was W popular, and a formidable 


4 general, 


* Our author is in this place miſtaken. Inſtead of ſhe wing any 
{ licitud: about the effairs f Europe, he piid little or no attention 
to the Earl of Albemarle, juſt arrived from Holland, when he ex 
plvined to him in private the poſture of affairs upon the continent: 
I the anſwer he made was, Je tire vet ma fin, + My life draws 
| near @ clote.“ He conferred on ſpiritual matters with arc hhiſhop 


— and biſhop Burnet, and received the ſacrameat with great 
otion. 
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general, though he had loſt ſo many battles; always 
circumfpec in his conduct, and ſpirited only in the day 
of battle: he reigned peaceable in England, merely 
becauſe he did not attempt to be abſolute; he was 
called the Engliſh ſtadt-holdet and the Dutch king; he 
unde iſtood a'l the European languages, but ſpoke none 
of them well, as he had a much greater ſhare of reflec- 
tion than imagination; he afiea d to hate flatterers 
and flattety, perhaps becauſe Lewis XIV. ſeemed to 
take rather too much pleaſute in them His reputati- 
on was of a different kind from that of the French 
monarch ; thoſe who admired moſt the advantage of 
having acquired a kingdom without any natural right, 
and of maintaining the rule over a people without be- 
ing beioved by them; of having governed Holland 
with all the authority of a ſovereign, without enflaving 
it; of having been the ſoul and head of one half of 
Europe, without poſſeſſing the talents of a general. or 
the courage of a ſoldier ; of never having perfecuted 
any one on the ſcore of religion; cf having a contempt 
for the ſuperſtitious prejudices of mankind ; of having 
been ſimple and moderate in his manners; ſuch I ſay will 
doubtleſs give the title of great to William, rather 
than to Lewis: while thoſe, Who are more delighted 
with the pleaſures of a brilliant court, with magnift- 
cence, with the protection given to the arts, with a 
zeal for the public good , a thi: for glory, and a ta- 
lent for reigning, who are more ſtruck with the lofry 
manner, in which miniſters and generals added whole 
previnces to France, only on an order from their king ; 
who are more aſtoniſhed to fee a ſingle ſtate make head 

6.7 againſt 


* In what ſhape Lewis XIV. could be faid to be zealous fir tle 
public good, we cannot conceive ; he whote criminal ambition im- 
poverithed his kingdom, and reduced his ſubjects to miſery. As to 
his talent for reigning, we ſhall anly obſerve, that, after ichelieu 
bad reduced the power of the nobles, and Colbert had enriched the 
Kingdom with commerce, as wel! as eflabliſhed the plan of interna 
government, it ws a very eaſy matter to mointain authority and 
order in a natien of flaves, over awed by a ftanding army of above 
four hunt ted thouſand rufians, inu;cd to blood and rapine. 
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againſt ſo many powers; who have greater eſtcem for 
a king of France that procures the kingdom of Spain 
for his grandſon, than for a ſon-in-law who dethrones 
his wiſe's father; in a word, thoſe who admitre more 
the protector than the proſecutor of king James, ſuch 
will give Lewis the preference. | 

To William III. ſucceeded the princeſs Anne, daugh- 
ter to king James by the daughter of Lawyer Hyde, 
afterwards chancellor and one of the principal men of 
the kingdom. She was niarried to the prince of Den- 
mark, who ranked only as the firſt ſubject in the king- 
dom. As ſoon as ſhe came to the crown, ſhe adopted 
all the meaſures of her predeceſſor king William, 
though ſhe had been at open variance with Kin during, 
his life. Theſe meaſures were thoſe of the nation. 
In other kingdoms, a prince obliges his people to enter 
blindly into all his views ; but at London a king muſt 
enter into thoie of his people“. 

The diſpoſitions made by England and Holland for 
placing, if poſlible, the archduke Charles, fon to the 
emperor Leopold, on the throne of Spain or at leaſt 
to oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of the Bourbon family, 
were ſuch as perhaps may be ſaid to merit the attention 
of all ages. 

The Dutch, on their ſides, were to maintain an 
army of one hundred and two thouſand men in pay, 
either in garriſon or in the field. This was much more 
than the vaſt Spaniſh monarchy could furniſh at that 
time: a province of merchants, who, thirty years be- 
fore, had been always totally ſubdued in the ſpace of 
two months, could now do more than the maſters of 
Spain, Naples, Flanders, Peru, and Mexico. England 
promiſed to furniſh forty thouſand men. It happens, 
in moſt alliances, that, in the long run, the parties 
concerned fall ſhort of their promiſed quotas z but 
England, on the contrary, furniſhed fifty thouſand men 
the ſecond year inſtead of forty, which ſhe had pro- 
miled ; and, in the latter part of the war, ſhe had in 


D 5 pay, 
®* Witneſs this and che laſt war upon the Continent. 
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y, on the frontiers of France, in Spain, Italy, Ire- 
nd, America, and on board her fleet, upwards of 
one hundred and twenty thouſand fighting men, ſol- 
diers and ſailors, partly her own troops, partly thoſe 
of her allies; an expence which appears almoſt incre- 
dible to thoſe who reflect, that England, properly ſo 
called, is not a third ſo large as France, and has not 
one halt the quantity of coin; but will appear proba- 
ble in the eyes of thoſe who know what trade and 
credit can do. The Engliſh always bore the greateſt 
ſhare of the burthen in this alliance, while the Dutch 
inſenfibly leſſened theirs ; for after all, the republic of 
the ſtates- general is only an illuſtrious trading com- 
pany, whereas Eng'and is a fruit ul country, abound- 

ing in merchants and ſoldiers 
ihe emperor was to furniſh eighty thouſand men, 
excluſive of the ſuccours of the empire, and thoſe al- 
lies, whom he hoped to detach from the houſe of Bour- 
bon; and yet the grandſon of Lewis XIV. was already 
ſeated peaceably on his throne at Madrid, and Lewis, 
ar the beginning of the century, was at the zenith of 
lis power and glory: but thoſe, who penetrated into 
the reſources of the ſeveral courts of Europe, and eſ- 
pecially that of France, began to fear ſome reverſe. 
Spain, that had been weakened under the laſt kings of 
the race of Charles V. was ſtill more feeble during the 
early part of the reign of the Bourbons. The houſe 
of Aultria had partiians in ſeveral provinces of this 
monarchy ; Catalonia ſeemed ready to ſhake off the 
new yoke, and acknowledge the archduke Charles. 
It was impoftible but that Portugal muſt, ſooner or 
later, fide with the houſe of Auſtria. It was plainly 
iis intereſt to encourage a Civil war among the Spa- 
nia:ds, its natural enemies, that might turn to the ad- 
vantage of Liſbon. The duke of Savoy, lately become 
father in law to the new king of Spain, and linked to 
the Bourbors by the ties of blood as well as treaties, 
ſeemed already difpleafed with his fon-in-law.. Fifty 
thouſand crowns per month, afterwards raiſed to two 
hundred thoufand franks, did not appear a ſufficiently 
valuable conſideration to b nd him to their intereſt; he 
wanted 
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wanted at leaſt Montferrat, Mantua, and a part of the 
duchy of Milan. The haughty behaviour he met 
with from the French generals, and from the miniſtry 
at Verſailles, made him apprehenſive, and not without 
reaſon, that be ſhould ſoon be held for nothing by his 
two ſons-in-law, who kept his dominions ſurrounded 
on every fide. He had already quitted the emperor 
for France, without any ceremony ; and it ſeemed 
mote than probable, that, find ing himſelf fo little re- 
garded by the latter, he would change ſides the firſt 
opportunity. 

As to the court of Lewis XIV. and his kingdom, 
nice ſpirits already perceived a change in them, which 
is only viſible to the — ones, when the decline is 
far advanced. The king, now upwards of ſixty years 
of age, was grown more retired, and conſequently 
knew leſs of mankind ; he faw things at too great a 
diſtance, and with eyes leſs diſcerning, and dazzled 
with proſperity. Madame de Maintenon, with all the 
amiable qualities ſhe was miſtreſs of, had neither the 
ſtrength, greatneſs, nor courage of mind, requiſite for 
ſupporting the glory of a ſtate: ſhe was inſtrumental 
in procuring the management of the finances in. 698, 
and the department of war in 1701, for her creature 
Chamillard, who was more of the honeſt man than the 
miniſter, and had ingratiated himſelf with the king by 
his di'creet conduct, when employed at St. Cyr; but, 
notwithſtanding an outward appearance of modeſty, 
he had the misfortune to think himſelf capable of 
bearing two burthens, which Colbert and Louvois had 
with difficulty ſupported ſeparately. The king, de- 
pending upon his own experience, thought that he 
could ſucceſsfully direct his minifters ; and when Lou- 
vois died, he faid to king James, I hive loſt a good 
minifter, but neither your affairs nor mine ſhall go the 
wotſe for it.” When he made choice of Barbeſicux to 
ſucceed L.ouvois, as ſecretary of war, he ſaid to him, 
* I formed your father, and will form you.” He ex- 
preſſed hunſelf much in the ſame manner to Chamil- 
lard, A king, who had been ſo long engaged in pub- 
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lic affairs, and with ſuch: great ſucceſs, ſeemed to have 
a right to talk in this manner. 

In regard to the generals whum he employed, they 
were frequently conſined by the ſttict orders they re- 
ceived from him, like ambaſſadors, who muſt not de- 
part from their inſtructions. He and Chamillard di- 
reed the operations of the campaign in Madame de 
Maintenon's cloſet. If a general was defirous of exe- 
cuting any great undertaking, he was frequently obliged 
to diſpatch a courier to court for- permiſſion, who 
at his return found the opportunity lot, or the general 
beaten. | 

Military rewards and dignities were profuſely laviſhed 
under Chamillard's adminiſtration; numbers of young 

rſons, hardly out of their leading-ſtrings, were al- 
lowed to purchaſe regimen's, which, with the enemy, 
was the reward of twenty years ſet vice. This difference 
was very ſenſibly felt on many occaſions, in which an 
experienced officer might have prevented a total rout. 
The crofles of the knights of St. Lewis, a reward in- 
vented by the king in 1693, and then the object of 
emulation among the officers, were expoſed to fale in 
the of Chamillard's miniſtry, and were to be 
bought for fifty crowns a-piece, at any of the war- 
offices. Military diſcipline, the foul of ſervice, which 
had been fo ſtrictly kept up by Louvois, had degene- 
rated into a fatal remiffneſs; the companics were nor 
complete in their number of men, nor the regiments in 
their officers. Hence aroſe a defect, which, ſuppoſing 
an equality in other reſpects, muſt infallibly occaſion the 
loſs of all their battles ; for, to have an equal extent of 
front with that of the enemy, they were obliged to op- 

ſe weak battalions to ſtrong and numerous ones. 
magazines were no longer ſo well provided, 

nor at ſuch convenient diſtances, nor were the 
arms ſo well tempered as formerly. Thoſe, there- 
fore, who perceived theſe defects in the adminittra- 
tion, and knew what generals France had to. deal 
with, trembled for her, even in the midſt of thoſe firſt 
| advantages 
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141 ever * . 
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ze War of 1701. Conduct of Prince Evcerxs, 
Marſhal ViItIIr Rot, the Duke of Venoowe, the 
Duke of MazxLBokouUcGH, and MaxsuAL VII- 
LARS ; till the Year 1703. 


T HE firſt general, who put a check to the ſupe- 
riority of the French ams, was a Frenchman, 
for ſo we ſhould call prince Eugene, though he was the 
grandſon of Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy: his fa- 
cher, the count de Soiſſons, had ſettled in France, 
where he was lieutenant-general of the king's armies, 
and governor of Champaigne ; and married Olimpia 
Mancini, one of the nieces ofcardinal Mazarine. 

From this match, ſo unfortunate in other re- October, 
ſpects, was born at Paris this prince, who 1663. 
afrerwards proved fo dangerous an adverſary 

to Lewis XIV. and was 65 little known to him in his 
youth. He was known at fuſt in France by the name 


of 


The compi'er of the memoirs of madame d- Maintenon ſays, 
that, tuwards the end of the foregoing war, the marquis de Nangie, 
colonel of the king's regiment, told him, that he had no way to 
ſtop the de ſertion of his ſoldiers, but by knocking the de ſertets on 
the bead. It is wirth while to remark, that thi» marquis de Nan- 
E's, afterwards a marſhal, wis not colonel of the king's regiment 
Ul the year 1711. 

The ſime author abuſes the reg ment of gu:rds,. whom he calls 
Pierrors : he ſeems not to know how they d. ſtinguiſh d themſelves 
at. Valc»ur, Sreinkjik, Nervinde, and at almoſt every fiege. Hiſ- 
— ſhould not be a ſatire againſt any body of men, or private 

ans. 
Ly All th {: circur;ftances imply, that the former proſperity of 
Wis was tat owing to his own perſonal talents, but entirely to 
— bret abilities of his old miniibers and general, who were now 
| More, 
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of the Chevalier de Carignan; he afterwards took the 
petit collet, and was called the Abbot of Savoy. It is 
taid, that he aſked the king for a regiment, which his 
majeſty refuſed him, on account of his being too much 


connected with the princes of Conti, who were then in 


diſgrace. Not being able to ſucceed with Lewis XIV. 
he went to ſerve the emperor againſt the Turks in Hun- 


ry, in 1684, ngther with the princes of Conti, who 
Fad already made a glorious 2 aign there. The 
king ſent an order to the princes of Conti, and all thoſe, 
who had accompanied them in the expedition, to return 
home. The abbot of Savoy was the only one who re- 
fuſed to cowply with this mandate; be continued his 
journey, openly declaring, that ke renounced France for 
ever. The king, when he was told of this, faid to his 
courtiers ®, * Don't you think I have had a great lofs ?” 
Aad theſe gentlemen immediately gave it as their opini- 
on, that the abbot of Savoy would always be a mad- 
headed fellow, and fit for nothing. They founded their 
judgments on certain ſallies of youth, by which we are 
never to judge of men. This prince, who was held in 
ſo much contempt at the court of France, was born 
with all the qualifications which form the hero in war, 
and the great man in peace; he had a juſt and lofty 
mind, and the neceſſary courage both in the field and 
the cabinet; he was guilty of faults as all generals 

| have 


® Sec Dargean's memoirs. 

There were at that time ſeveral young lords of the court, who 
wrote inderent letters to the princes of Conti, in which they were 
wanting in the reſpect they owed the king, and in complaiſance to 
Madame de Maintenon, who was then only a favourite, Theſe 
jerters were intercepted, and the young peop e in diigrace for ſome 
time. 

The compiler f the memoirs cf Maintenen, is the only one who 
»ſk-rts, that the duke de la Rochaguien ſaid to his brother, the mar- 
quis de Lienccurt, Brother, you deſerve death, if your letters 
are intercepted.” In the firſt place, no one deſerves death for hav- 
ing a faulty letter intercepted, but for havipg wrote it; and in the 
next place, no one deſerves death for writing a jeſt. Ic is evident 
that theſe young lords did not de ſerve death, becauſe they were all 
taken into favour gain; all theſe ſupp: fricus fpeecher, which are 
ſo lich ly repeated in the world, and afterwards collected and pub- 
liſhed by obſcure ane mercenary writers,are undeſcrving of our belief, 
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have been, but theſe were loſt in the number of his 
great actions. He ſhook the greatneſs of Lewis XIV. 
and the Ottoman power: he governed the empire; and, 
in the courſe of his victories and miniſtry, ſhewed an 
equal contempt for vain-glory and riches. He che. 
riſhed, and even protected learning, as much as could 
be done at the court of Vienna. At this time he was 
about thirty-ſeven years of age, and had the experience 
of his own victories over the Turks, and the faults, 
which he had ſeen committed by the I — in the 
late wars, in which he ſerved againſt France. He en- 
tered Italy by the country of Trent, in the territories 
of Venice, with thirty thouſand men, and full liberty 
to make ſuck uſe of them as he pleaſed. The court 
at firſt forbid marſhal Catinat to oppoſe the paſſage of 
prince Eugene, either becauſe they would not commit 
the firſt act of hoſtility, which was bad policy, when 
the enemy had already taken up arms, or elſe becauſe 
they would not diſoblige the Venetians, who were how- 
ever leſs to be feared than the German army. This firſt 
miſtake in the court occaſioned marſhal Catinat to com- 
mit others. That perſon rarely ſucceeds, who follows 
a plan that is not his own ; beſides, we well know how 
difficult a matter it is, in a country, cut through with 
rivers and ſtreams of water, to prevent a ſkilful enemy 
from paſſing them. Prince Eugene, to a great depth of 
ſcheming, added a lively promptitude of execution. 
From the nature of the ground likewiſe, on the banks 
of the Adigi, the enemy's army was more compact, 
while that of the French was more extended. Catinat- 
was for .marching to meet the enemy; but the lieute- 
nants - general ſtarted difficulties, and formed cabals 
againſt him. Inſtead of making them obey him, he 
gave way; the mildneſs of his diſpoſition led him to 
commir this great error. Eugene began by 

forcing the poſt of Carpi, near the White July 9, 
Canal, which was defended by St. Fremont, 17041. 
who neglected the general's orders in ſome 

reſpects, and occaſioned his own defeat. Aſter this 
ſucceſs, the German army had the command of all the 
country, between the Adigi and the Adda, and —_— 
trated, 
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trated into the Breſſan, while Catinat retreated behind 
the Oglio. Several good officers approved of this re- 
treat, which, in their opinion, was a very prudent one ; 
to which we may further add, that the failure of the 
proviſions and ammunition, promiſed by the minittry, 
rendered it abſolutely neceſſary. The courtiers, and 
eſpecially thoſe, who had hopes of ſucceeding Catinat 
in the command, repreſented bis behaviour as a ſcandal 
to the French name. Marſhal Villeroi perſuaded them, 
that he could retrieve the honour of the nation; the 
confidence with which he ſpoke, and the liking the king 
had to him, procured him the command in Italy; 
and marſhal Catinat, notwithſtanding. his former victo- 
ries of Staffarde and Marſailles, was obliged to ſerve 
under kim, 

The marſhal duke de V illeroi was ſon to the king's 
governor, had been brought up with his royal maſter, 
and always enjoyed a principal ſhare of his tavour : he 
had been with him in all his campaigns, and made one 
in all his parties of pleaſure; he was of an agreeable 
and engaging figure, extremely brave, a very worthy 
man, a good friend, fincere in his connections, and 
magnificent in all his actions ®. But his enemies ſaid 
he was more taken up, after he came to be general, 
with the honour ard pleaſure of commanding, than 
with the ſchemes of a great captain, and reproached 

him. 


The author, who in his your ger d»ys had frequently the bo- 
nour of fecing this nobleman, thinks himſelf authoriſed to 
declare, that the above is his real character. La Baumette, who 
abuſcs both marſhal Villeroi and marſhal Villars, and many others, 
in his notes on the age of Lewis XIV. ſpeaks thus of the late mar- 
hal duke of Villeroi, page 162, Vol. III. of the memoirs of Ma- 
dime de Maintenon, ** Villeroi, the vain-glorious, who uſd to 
amuſe the women with ſo efy an ar, and would aſk his fervanty 
with ſo much arrogance, ** Is there any money put into my 
pockets ?”” How can any perſon put into the mouth; I will not 
ſay of a great nobleman, but even of any well bred man, words 
which were ſais to have been ſpoken by a financier ? How can he pre- 
tend to talk of ſo many great wen ef the paſt age, as if he had ſeen 
them al: ? Or, how can any one have the aſſurance to commit to 
writing fuck falſe and ſcuriilus reflection 
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kim with being ſo much wedded to his own opinion, as 
to ſlight the advice of every one elſe. 7 

He now repaired to Italy, to lord it over Catinat, 
and diſguſt the duke of Savoy. His behaviour ſhewed, 
that he thought a favourite of Lewis XIV. at the head 
of ſo powerful an army, was infinitely ſuperior to a 
prince, He never called the duke by any other name 
than Monſ. de Savoy, and treated him like a common 

neral in the pay of France, and not like a ſovereign. 
n a word, tte friendſhip of this prince was not te- 
gacded ſo niuch as was neceffary, conſidering that be 
was maſter of the barriers, which nature has placed be- 
tween France and Italy. The court thought, that fear 
was the ſureſt knot to bind him ; and that a French ar- 
my, ſurrounding about fix or ſeven thouſand Piedmon- 
tele, was a ſufficient pledge for his fidelity. Marſhal 
Villeroi behaved to him as his equal in common correſ- 
pondence, and his ſuperior in the command. The duke of 
Savoy had the empty title of generaliſſimo, but marſhal 
— ſa 2 He immediately gave orders for 
attacki ince Eu in the poſt of Chiari, near the 
Oglio. The —— — of opinion, that it 
was againſt all the rules of war to attack this poſt, for 
theſe eſſential reaſons ; that it was of no conſequence ; 
that the intrenchments were inacceſſible ; that nothi 
could be gained by forcing them, and that, if they 
failed, the reputation of the whole campaign would be 
loſt, Villeroi, however, told the duke of $ Savoy that 
he muſt march, and ſent an aid-de- camp to order mar- 
ſhal Catinat, in his name, to begin the attack. Catinat 
made the meſſenger repeat the order to him three dif- 
ferent times; then turning towards the officers, who 
were under his command, Come on then, gentlemen, 
we muſt obey.” They marched direQly up 
to the entrenchments, and the duke of Savoy Sept. 11, 
fought like a perſon, who had no ſubje& of 1701. 
complaint againſt France. Catinat ſought 
every where for death; he was wou , but never- 
theleſs, on ſeeing the king's troops repulſed, he 
made a retreat; after which he quitted the army, 
and returned to Verlailles, to give an account of his 


conduct 
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conduct to the king, without complaining of any 


one. 

Prince Eugene always maintained his ſuperiority over 
marſhal Villeroi ; at length, in the heart of the winter 
1702, one day that the marſhal was ſleeping in full ſe- 

| cutity in Cremona, a pretty ſtrung town, and 
Feb. 2, provided with a very numerous garriſon, he 

1702. found himſelf awakened with the noiſe of a 

diſcharge of {mall arms; upon which he roſe 

in haſte, mounted his horſe, and the firſt thing he met 
with. was a ſquadron of the enemy. The marſhal is 
immediately made priſoner and led out of the town, 
without knowing any thing that had paſſed there, and 
unable to conceive the cauſe of fo extraordinary an 
event. Prince Eugene was already in the town of Cre- 
mona; a prieſt, called Bozzoli, provoſt of St. Mary la 
Nova, had introduced the German troops through a 
common ſewer. Four huncred men having been con- 
veyed through this ſewer into the prieſt's houſe, imme- 
diately killed the guard at the two gates, which were 
flung open, and prince Eugene enters the city with four 
thouſand men. All this was done before the governor, 
who was a Spaniard, had the leaft fuſpicion, or marſhal} 
ke 2 * awake. The whole affair was ——_— 
wi eateſt ſecrecy, order, and diligence. The 
Spaniſh —— on the firſt alarm, appeared in the 
ſtreet with a few ſoldiers, but was preſently ſhot dead 
with a muſket ; all the general officers were either killed 
or made priſoners, excepting lieutenant-general count 
de Revel, and the matquis du Prilin. Chanee, 
however, confounded the prudent meaſures of prince 


ne. 
happened that the chevalier d'Entragnes was that 
day to review the regiment of marines, of which be 
was colonel; the ſoldiers were aſſembled by four 
o'clock in the morning, in one of the outparts of the 
City, exactly at the _ that prince a oo P 
the other : CEatragues began to run through t 
ſtreets with bis ſoldiers ; he makes head againſt thoſe of 
the enemy that come in his way, and by this means 
gives the reſt of the garriſon time to repair * 
| Ec 
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Fhe ſtreets and ſquares were now filled with officers 
nd ſoldiers, confuſedly mingled together, ſome with 
rms, ſome without, and others half naked, without 
ny commander at their head. The fight is begun in 
he utmoſt confuſion, and they entrench themſelves from 
treet to ſtreet, and from ſquare to ſquare. Two Iriſh 
egiments, that made part of the garriſon, checked the 
fforts of the Imperialiſts. Never was a greater pru- 
ence ſhewn in the ſurprize of a town, nor more va- 
our in defending it. The garriſon conſiſted of about 
five thouſand men ; priace Eugene had as yet intro- 
uced only four thouſand; a large detachment of his 
army was to have joined them by the bridge over the 
dy; the meaſures were well concerted, but another 
ſtroke of chance rendered them all fruitleſs. This 
bridge, which was guarded only by an hundred French 
ſoldiers, was to have been ſeized upon by the German 
cuiraſſiers, who were ordered to go and make themſelves 
maſters of it, the inſtant prince Eugene entered the 
town, For this purpoſe, as they came in by the ſouth 
gate, next to the common ſewer, they were to go out 
into the country of Cremona at the north part of the 
city, through the Po-gate, and then immediately make 
the beſt of their way to the bridge. As they were go- 
ing through the city, the guide, who conducted them, 
was killed by a muſket-ſhot from a window ; the cui- 
raſſiers miſtake one ſtreet for another, and wander out 
of their way, During this ſmall interval of time, the 
Iriſh aſſemble at the Po-gate, attack and repulſe the cui- 
raſſiers; and the marquis du Pralin, ſeizing this lucky 
moment, orders the bridge to be broken down ; the 
luccours which the enemy expected cannot arrive, and 
the town is ſaved. | ' 
Prince Eugene, after having fought the whole day, 
and conſtantly keeping rofſeſſion of the gate by which 
he entered, at length retired, taking with him marſhal 
Villeroi, and moſt of the general officers priſoners, but 
diſappointed of taking Cremona, which his activity and 
udence, together with the negligence of the generals, 
once made him maſter of ; and which chance, * 
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the valour of the French and Iriſh troops, had ſaatched 


from him again. | 
Marſhal Villeroi, who was extremely unhappy on 
this occaſion, was condemned by the courtiers at Ver- 
failles, with all the ſeverity and actimony that his ſhare 
of the royal favour, and the loſtineſs of his character, 
which was taken by them for vanity, could inlpire. 
The king, who blamed, but did not condemn him, was 
not a little dilpleated to find his choice fo highly cen- 
ſured, and in the heat of his reſentment ſuifered theſe i 
words to eſcape him, They take a pleaſure in abuſing | 
him, becauſe he is my favourite: (tee Dangeau's me- 
moirs) a term that he never before in his life made uſe | 
of in regard to any one. Ihe duke of Vendome was 
— appointed to go and take the command in 


Italy. : 
| The duke of Vendome was gravdſon to Henry IV. 
and, like him, intrepid, mild, beneficent, and humble; 
a ftranger to hatred, envy, and revenge: he ſhewed 
pride only among princes, and behaved with _ to 
every ane K was the only general, under whom 
the common men were not led to fight merely from prin- 
2 of military duty, and that mechanical inſtinct, 
which obeys the orders of an officer. They fought for 
the duke of Vendome ; and would have laid down 
their lives to extricate him out of a falſe ſtep, into which 
his fiery genius ſometimes hurried him. He was thought 
not to equal prince Eugene in the coolneſs and depth of 
his deſigns, and the art of ſubſiſting his troops ; he was 
too * negle little matters, and ſuffeted military 
diſcipline to languiſh in his army; he gave too much 
time to ſleep and the pleaſures of the table, as well as 
his brother. This over - indulgence put him more than 
once in dangen of being carried off: but in the day of 
battle he made amends for all theſe faults, by a pre- 
ſence of mind and diſcernment, which ſeemed to grow 
from danger ; theſe opportunities he was continually 
ſeeking, being not ſo well qualified for a defenſive war 
2s prince Eugene, but fully equal to bim in the ot- 
ſenſive. 5 
0 
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The fame diforder and negligence, that he introduced 
into the army, were viſihle to u n in his 
houſbold, and even in his own perſon. From his great 
averſion to ſhew or oftentation, he contracted a cynic 
flovenlineſs almoſt unparalelled ; and diſintereſtedneſs, 
the moſt noble of all virtues, became in him a fault, by 
making him loſe more by careleſſneſs, than he would 
have expended in acts of bounty. He has been often 
known to want even common neceffaries. His brother, 
the grand prior, who commanded under him in Italy, 
had all his faults, which he carried to a ſtill greater 
exceſs. and made amends for by the ſame valour. It 
is ſurpriſing to ſee two generals never riſing from bed 
till four o'clock in the afternoon, and two princes, 
grandſons to Henry IV. neglecting their perſons in a 
manner, that the meaneſt ftoldier would have thought 
ſhameful. 

What is ſtill more ſurpriſing, is, that mixture of ac- 
tivity and indolence, with which Vencome carried on 
ſo ſarart a war againſt Eugene; a war of artifice, ſur- 
priſes, marches, croſſing of rivers, petty ſkirmiſhes, 
often as fruitleſs as bloody; and murderous hartles, in 
which both fides claimed the victory; ſuch as that of 
Luzara, for which Te Deum was ſung both at 
Paris and Vienna. Vendome always came off Aug. 15, 
conqueror, when he had not to deal with 1701. 
prince Eugene in perſon ; but as foon as that 
general appeared at the head of his troops, the French 
had no longer the advantage. 

In the midſt of theſe battles, and the ſieges of ſo many 
towns and cities, private intelligence was 
brought to Verſailles, that the duke of Savoy, June 5, 
grandfon to a fifter of Lewis XIV. father-in= 1703. 
law to the duke of Burgundy, and Philip V. 
was going to quit the Bourbon intereſt, and was actually 
m rreaty with the emperor. Every one was aſtoniſhed 
that he. ſhould, at once leave two fons-in-law, and give 
up what appeared to be his true intereſt : buc the em- 
peror had promiſed kim all that his fons-in-lJaw had re- 
tuſed him, Montferrat, Mantua, Alexandria, Valencia, 
and the countries between the Po and the Tanero, with 


more 
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more money than he received from France. The mo- 
ney was to be furniſhed by England, for the emperor 
had hardly ſufficient to pay his troops. England, the 
richeſt of all the allies, contributed more than any of 
them towards the common cauſe. Whether the duke | 
of Savoy ſhewed any regard to the laws of nature and 
nations, is a queſtion in morality, which has very little 
to do with the conduct of ſovereigns ®. The event. 
however, proved in the end, that he was not at all | 
wanting to the laws of policy in the treaty he made; 
but he was wanting in another very effential point of 
politics, in leaving his troops at the mercy of the 

French, while he was treating with the em- 


Aug 10, peror. The duke of Vend6me ordered them C 
1703. to be diſarmed ; they were, indeed, no more + 
than five thouſand men, but this was no in- of 

conſiderable object to the duke of Savoy. | peo 
No ſooner had the houſe of Bourbon loſt this ally, pp. 
when the heard that Portugal had likewiſe declared er 
againſt her. Peter, king of Portugal, acknowledged am 
the archduke Charles for king of Spain. The imperial the 
council, in the name of this archduke, diſmembered, f! 
in favour of Peter II. a monarchy, in which he was ng 
not as yet maſter of a ſingle town ; and, by one of thoſe wr 
treaties, which are never executed, ceded to him Vigo, * 
Bayonne, Alcantara, Badajox, a part of Eſtramadura, fe 
all the countries lying to the weſt of the river la Plata 40 


in America; in a word, he made a partition of what Th 
he * not to give, in order to acquire what he 
might. : 


he king of Portugal, the prince of Heſſe Darm- len 

ſtadt, A A to the archduke, and the admiral of 35 

Caſtile, his creature. implored the aſſiſtance of the = 
wy of Morocco. They not only entered into a treaty 

with theſe barbarians, ſupplying them with horſes and 2 

f „ 2 

tio 

® The law of nations will juſtify any prince in renouncing an th 

alliance, when he finds b:mſelf ill-treated by Ris ally. Our author Fr 

co 


owns that the duke of Savoy was treated with infolence by the ge- 
nerals of Prance ; and that the advantage of bis kingdom was bettcr 
cunſulted in his engagements with the emperor. 
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corn, but they likewiſe aſked for a body of troops. 
The emperor of Morocco, Muley Iſmael, the mott 
warlike and politic tyrant at that time in the Mahome- 
tan nation, would not ſend his troops but on ſuch terms 
as were dangerous to Chriſtendom, and ſhameful to the 
king of Portugal; he demanded a fon of that king as 
an hoſtage, together with a certain number of towns. 
The treaty did not take place ; and the Chriſtians con- 
tented themſelves with tearing each other to pieces with 
their own hands, without calling in thoſe of barbarians: 
The aſſiſtance of Africa would not have done the houſe 
of Auſtria ſo much ſervice, as that of England and 
Holland did. a 

Churchil, earl, and afterwards duke of Marlbo- 
rough. was declared general of the confederate armies 
of England and Holland, in the year 1702. This man 
2 as fatal to the French greatneſs, as any that had 
appeared for many ages. He was not one of thoſe ge- 
nerals, to whom a miniſter delivers the plan of the 
campaign in writing ; and who, after having followed 
the order he has received from the cabinet, at the head 
of his army, returns home to ſolicit the honour of be- 
ing employed again. He at that time governed the 
— of England; both by the occaſion ſhe had for his 
ervice, and by the authority his wife had over her af- 
fections. He had the command of the parliament by 
his powerful intereſt, and by that of the treaſurer G9- 
dolphin, whoſe ſon married one of his daughters. 
Tbus having the direction of the court, the parliament, 

the war, and the treaſury, more a king than ever Wil- 
liam had been, as great a politician, and a much greater 
general, he e ed the moſt ſanguine hopes of the 
allies. He poſſeſſed, in a ſuperior degree to any gene- 
ral of his time, that tranquil courage in the midſt of 
tumult, and ſerenity of ſoul in danger, which the 
Engliſh call a cool head. It is perhaps to this qualifica- 
tion, the 1 ift in nature for a commander, that 
the Engliſh are indebred for their victories over the 


French, in the fields of Poitiers, Crefly, and Agin- 
court. 


: 


Marlborough, 
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Marlborough, who was indefatigable as a wartior 
during the campaign, was no leis active a negociator in 
the winter : he went to the Hague, and viſited al! the 
courts of Germany ; he perſuaded the Dutch to drain 
themſelves to humble France; he rouſed the refent- 
ment of the eleQor-palatine, he flattered the pride of 
the electot of Brandenburg, who wanted to be king, by 
holding the napkin to him at table, by which he drew i 
from him a ſupply of 8000 men. Prince Eugene, on 
his fide, had no ſooner finiſhed one campaign, than he 
went to Vienna to make preparations for another. We 
may eaſily judge, whether an army is better ſupplied, Z 
— the . general is at the ſame time the prime mi 
niiter. 3 
Thefe two great men, who had ſometimes the com- 
mand jointly, tometimes ſeparately, always underſtoo! i 
each other. They had frequent conferences at the 
Hague, with the grand penſionaty Heinſius and the 
ſecretary Fagel, who governed the United-Provinces i 
with equal abilities, and better ſucceſs than the Barne- 
veldts and de Wits. They. in concert, continnally ſct 
the ſprings of one half of Europe in play againſt the 
houſe of Bourbon; and the French miniſtry was at 
that time much too weak to oppoſe, for any length of 
time, thoſe combined forces. The plan of operations 
for the campaign was always kept an inviolable ſecret. 
They ſettled their defigns amongſt themſelves, and did 
not entruſt them even to thoſe, who were to ſecond! 3 
them, but at the inſtant of execution. Chamillard, on 3 
the contrary, being neither a politician, a warrior, nor 
even acquainted with the management of the revenue, 
and who yet acted as prime-miniſter, was unable to 
plan any deſigns of his own ; and was therefore _—_ 1 
to be beholden to inferior people for their aſſiſtance. Hi: 3 
ſecret was almoſt always divulged, even before he hin- 
ſelf knew exactly what was to be done. Of this the 
marquis de Feuquieres accuſes him with great juſtice ; Y 
and ame de Maintenon acknowledges, in her letters, 
that ſhe had made choice of a man who was not fit for al 
the miaiftry. This was one of the principal cauſes f 
the misfortunes which befel France. | 


— 
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Marlborough, as ſoon as he came to the command of 
ce allied army in Flanders, ſhewed that he had learnt 

the art of war of the great Turenne, under whom be 
had, in his younger days, made his firſt campaigns as a 
volunteer. He was then known in the army only by 
the name of the handſome Engliſhman : but Turenne 
ſoon perceived, that this handſome Engliſhman would 
one day be a great man. He his command, by 
raiſing ſeveral ſubaltern officers, in whom he had diſco - 
vered merit, and who were till then naknown, without 
confining himſelf to the order of military rank, which 
we in 1 call the order of the Tableau. He was 
ſenſible, that when preferment is only the conſequence 
of ſeniority, all emulation muſt periſh ; and that an of- 


m- ficer is not always the moſt ſeryiceable for being the 
od moſt ancient, He preſently formed men. He gained 
he ground upon the French without —_— a battle. 
he 8 Ginkel, earl of Athlone, the Dutch general, diſputed 


the command with him the firſt month, and, before fix 
weeks were at an end, was obliged to yield to bim in 
every teſpect. The king of France ſent his grandſon, 


he the duke of Burgundy, againſt him, a wiſe and upright 
at prince, born to make a people happy. The marſhal de 
of Boufflers, a man of indeſatigable courage, commanded 
N3 the army under the young prince. But the duke of 


Burgundy, after having feen ſeveral places taken before 
his face, and being obliged to retreat by the ſkiltul 
marches of the Engliſh, returned to Verſvilles before 
the campaign was half over, leaving Boufflers to be a 
=o witneſs to Marlborough's ſucceſſes, who took Venlo, 
10; Ruremonde, and Liege, and continued advancing with- 
cut lofing the ſuperiority one inftanr. 

When Marlborough returned to London at the cloſe 
of this * he received all the honours that 
could be beſtowed in a monarchy and a republic. He 
was created duke by the queen; and, what was ſtill 
more flattering, he reccived the thanks of the two houſes 
of parliament, who ſent deputies to compliment him at 
his o. houſe. 

Bot now there aroſe a perſon, who ſeemed likely to 
reſtore the drooping fortunes of France. This was the 
Vor. VI. | E- marſhal 
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marſhal duke de Villars, then lieutenant-general, and 
whom we have fince ſeen, at the age of eighty-two, | 


commander in chief of the armies of France, Spain, 
and Sardinia: this man had a great ſhare of boldnels 
and confidence, and had himſelf been the architect of 
his own fortune, by his unwearied perſeverance in the 
diſcharge of his duty. He ſometimes offended Lewis 


XIV. and what was ſtill more dangerous, his miniſter 
Louvois, by ſpeaking te them with the ſame boldneſs 7} 
with which he — He was accuſed of not having 
2 modeſty becoming his courage. But at length it was 
ſeen, that he had a genius formed for war, and to com- 
mand Frenchmen. He had been greatly advanced with- 
22 years, after having been left a long time unno- 

Never was there a man, whoſe preferment created 
more jealouſy, and with leſs reaſon, He was marſhal 
of France, duke and peer, and governor of Provence 
but then he had ſaved the ſtate; and others, who had 
ruined it, ot had no other claim but that of being cour- 
tiers, had met with as great rewards. He was even up- 
braided with the riches which he acquired, by contii- 
butions in the enemy's country, a juſt and reaſonable ©: 
reward for his valour and conduct; while thoſe, who 
had amaſſed fortunes of ten times the value, by the 
moſt ſcandalous methods, continued to enjoy them wit 
the approbation of the public. He did not begin to 
taſte * ſweets of the reputation he had acquired, till 
he was near eighty ; he muſt have outlived the 
whole court, to have enjoyed it undiſturbed. 1 

It may not be amiſs to acquaint the world with the 


reaſon of this injuſtice in mankind. It was owing to 


the want of art in marſhal Villars: he had not enough 
to make himſelf friends, with integrity and underſtand- 


ing; nor to ſet a proper value upon himſelf, by ſpeaking 3 


that of bimſelf, which he deſerved that others ſhould ſay ©} 
One day that he was taking leave of the king, he 


faid to him before the whole court, Sire, I am going 
te fight againſt your majeſty's eneinies, and leave you 


- 11 the midſt of mine.” He faid to the courtiers of the 
duke 


o 
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duke of Orleans, regent of the kingdom, who were all 
grown rich by that ſubverſion of the ſtate called ſyſtem, 
„ For my part I never got any thing, but by the ene- 
mies of my country.” Theſe ſpeeches, which were 
accompanied with the ſame courage as his actions, were 
too humbling to thoſe, who were already ſufficiently in- 
cenſed at his fortune. 

At the beginning of the war he was one of the lieu- 
tenant-generals, who had the command of the detach- 


Men's in Alſace, His army was at that time in the 


mountains of Briſgaw, which border upon the Black 
Foreſt ; and this immenſe foreſt ſeparated the elector of 
Bavaria's army from the French. Catinat, who com- 
manded in Straſburg, had too much circumſpection in 
his conduct, to think of attacking the prince of Baden 
at ſuch a diſadvantage; as in caſe of a repulſe the 
French army muſt infallibly be loſt, and Alface laid 
open. Villats, who had refolved to be marſhal of 
France, or to die in the attempt, hazarded what Catinat 
did not dare to undertake. He wrote to court for per- 
million ; and then marched towards the Imperialiſts at 
Friedlengen, with an inferior army, and fought the bat- 
tie of that name. 

The horſe engaged in the plain, the foot climbed up to 
the top of the hill, and attacked the German infantry, 
which was entrenched in the woods. I have | 
more than once heard marſhal Villars himtelr OR, 14, 
lay, that after the battle was won, and as be 1702. 
was marching at the head of his infantry, a 
voice ws heard crying out, We are cut off, up- 
which the whole body immediately took to flight. He di- 
rectly ran up to them, crying out, What is the mat- 
ter, friends? we have gained the victory; God bleſs 
the king.” The ſoldiers, all pale and trembling, te- 
peated. God bleſs che king,” and began to fly as be- 
tore. He declared, that he never met with more dith- 
culty, than in rallying the conquerors, and that if only 
two of the enemy's regiments had ſhewed themſelves at 
that inſtant of general panic, the French would have 
been beaten : fo frequently does the fate of battles de- 
pend upon mere chance. 
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The prince of Laden, though he loſt three thouſand 
men, with all his cannon, was driven out of the field 
of battle, and purſued for two through woods 
and defiles, while, as a proof of his defeat, the fort of 
Friedlengen capitulated. Nevertheleſs, he wrote to the 
court of Vienna, that he had gained the victory, and or- 
dered Te Deum to be ſung, which was more ſhameful to 
him than even the loſs of the battle. 

The French, recovered from their panic, proclaimed 
Villars marſhal of France on the field of battle ; and the 
king, a fortnight afterwards, confirmed the title which 

the ſoldiers had conferred on him. 
| Marſhal Villars, having afterwards joined the elector 
of Bavaria with his victorious army, him likewiſe 

2 conqueror, gaining ground of the enemy, and in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the — city of Ratiſbon, where the aſ- 
ſembly of the empire had lately vowed his deſtruc- 
tion. ; - 

Villars was better qualified to ſerve his country, when 
acting only according to his own genius, than in concert 
with another. He carried, or dragged, the elec- 
tor acroſs the Danube ; but no ſooner had they paſſed 
that river, than the elector began to repent of what 
he had done, perceiving, that, upon the leaſt check, he 
ſhould be obliged to leave his dominions at the enemy's 
mercy. The count of Styrum, at the head of near 
twenty thouſand men, was in march to join the grand 
army under the prince of Baden, near Donawert. The 
marſnal told the elector that this muſt be prevented, by 
marching directly and attacking Styrum. The efector, 
willing to temporize, replied, that he muſt conſult bis 
miniſters and generals upon that head. Am not 1 
your miniſter and general? anſwered Villars. Do you 
want any other council but me when you are to give 
battle? The prince, full of the danger which threat- 
ened his dominions, ſtill kept back, and even grew 
with the general. « Well then, faid Villars, if 


your eleQoral highneſe will not embrace this opportu- 
nity with your Bavarians, | will begin the battle with 
the French ;” and immediately gave orders for the 41 

tack. 
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rack. The prince was incenſed “, and looked upon 
Villars as a madman, but was obliged to fight againſt 
his will. This was in the plains of Hochſtet, near 
Donawert. 

After the firſt charge there appeared another inſtance 
of the effect of chance in battles. The ene- 
my's army, and that of the French, were Sept. 20, 
both ſeized at the tame time with a panic, and 1703. 
fled; and marſhal Villars faw himſelf left 
alone for ſome minutes on the field of battle: however, 
he rallied his treops, led them back to the charge, and 
gained the victory. Three thcuſand of the Imperialiſts 
were left dead on the held, and four thouſand taken 

iſoners, with their cannon and ba The eleQor 
made himfelf maſter of Augſburg. The road to Vi- 
enna was open, and it was even debated in the emperor's 
council, whether he ſhould quit his capital. 

The empe:cr was excuſable for his apprehenfions ; 
he was beaten every where. The duke of Burgundy, 
with the marſhals Feu. and Vauban under him, had 
juſt taken Old Briſac; and Tallard had not only taken 
Ld but had alſo defeated the prince of Heſſe, 
afterwards king of Sweden, near Spires, as he was at- 
tempting to — 


quis de Feuquieres, (a moſt excellent officer, and com- 
plete judge in the military art, though rather too ſevere 
in his decifions,) marſhal Tallard won the battle by a 
fault and a miſtake. However, he wrote thus to the 
king from the field of battle: Sire, your majeſty's 
army has taken more ſtandards and colours than it has 
loft private men.” 

In this action there was more execution done by the 
bayonet, than in other during the war. The 
French have a fk advantage in the uſe of this 
weapon, on account of their natural impetuoſity; but 
it is now become more 3 fatal: the quick 

3 | and 


* All this may be found in the memoirs of the marſhal de Vil- 
lars in manuſcript, where I myſelf have ſeen every circumſtance. 
The firſt volume of theſe memoirs in print ace really his, the tue 
others are by another hand, and ſornewhat different. 


elieve the town. If we believe the mar- 
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and cloſe firing has prevailed in its ſtead. The Englith 


and Germans were accuſtomed to fre in diviſions, with 
reater order and readineſs than the French. The 
Fruſſians were the firſt who loaded with iron tammers. 
The ſecond king of Pruſſia taught his troops ſuch an 
exerciſe, that they could fire ſix times in a minute, 
with great eaſe. Three ranks diſcharging their fire at 
once, and then advancing brifkly up, decide the fate of 
the battle now-a-days. The held-pieces likewiſe pro- 
duce a no leſs formidable effect. The battalions, who 
are ſtaggered with the fire, do not wait to be attacked 
with the bayonet, and are completely defeated by the 
cavalry: ſo that the bayonet frightens more than i: 
flays, and the ſword is become abſolutely uſeleſs to the 
. infantry. Strength of body, ſkill, and courage, are no 
longer of any fervice to a combatant. The battalions 
are great machines, and thoſe, which are beſt formed, 
naturally bear down all that ſtand in their way. This 
was the very thing which gave prince Eugene the vic- 
rory over the Turks, in thoſe fgmuns battles of Temiſ- 
war and Belgrade ; while the latter u ould. in all pro- 
babiliry, have had the advantage from their ſuperiority 
of numbers, had theſe battles been what we called 
mixed fights. Thus, the art of deſtroying each other 
is not only entirely different, from what it was before 
the invention of gunpowder, but even from what it 
was a century ago. | | 
As the French arms maintained their reputation with 
ſuch ſucceſs at firfl in Germany, it was preſumed that 
marſhal Villats would carry it (till farther, by an impe- 
ruofity which weuld diſconcert the German phlegm: 
but the ſawe qualification, which made him a formida- 
ble chief, rendered it impoſſible for him to act in con- 
cert with the eleQor of Bavaria. The king would not 
ſuffer his generals to ſhew haughtineſs to any but his 
enemies; and the electot of Bavaria unhappily wrote for 
anoher marſhal of France. g 
Villars then, whoſe preſence was ſo neceſſary in 
Geamany, where ke had gained two battles, and might 
aſſibly have cruſhed the empire, was recalled, and ſent 


into the Cevennes, lo make peace with the rebellious 
peaſants. 
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peaſants. We ſhall ſpeak of theſe fanatics in the chap- 
ter of religion. Lewis XIV, had at this time enemies, 
that were more terrible, ſucceſsful, and irrecoacileable, 
than the inhabitants of the Cevennes. 


C HAP. CLXXXII. 


Loſs of the Battle of Hochs rET, or Burexnew. 


2 duke of Marlborough was returned from the 
Low Countries in the beginning of 1703, with 
the ſame conduct and the fame fucceſs. He had taken 
Bonn, the reſidence of the electot of Cologne. From 
thence he marched and retook Hui and Limburg, and 
made himſelf maſter of all the Lower Rhine. Marſhal 
Villetoi, now returned from his confinement, com- 
manded in Flanders, where he had no bettet ſuccets 
= Marlborough, than he had had againſt prince 
gene. Marſhal , with a detachment of his 
army, had indeed gained a ſmall advantage in the .fight 
of Eckeren, over the Dutch general, : but an 
— which has no conſequences, is no. advantage 
at air. 
And now the houſe of Auſtria was undone, without 
the Engliſh general marched to the aſſiſtance of the em- 
ps: The elector of Bavaria was maſter of Paſſau. 
irty thouſand French, under the command of mar- 
ſhal Marſin, who had ſucceeded Villars, overſpread the 
countries of the other fide the Danube. There were 
ſeveral flying parties in Auſtria. Vienna itſelf was 
threatened on one fide by the French and Bavarians, 
and on the other by prince Ragotſki, at the head of the 
Hungarians, fighting for their Dong: and ſupplied with 
money from the French and the Turks. In this fitua- 
tion of affairs, prince Eugene haſtens from Italy to take 
the command of the armies in Germany: he has an in- 
terview with the duke of Marlborough at Heelbron. 
The 
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The Engliſh general, whoſe hands were at full liberty, 
being left to act as as he pleaſed by his queen, and her 
allies the Dutch, marches with ſuccours into the heart 
of the empire, taking with him, for the preſent, ten 
thouſand Engliſh foot, and twenty-three ſquadrons of 
horſe. He makes forced marches, and arrives on the Þ} 
banks of the Danube, near Donawert, oppoſite to the 
elector of Bavaria's lines, where about eight thouſand 
French and as many Bavarians lay entrenched, to 
guard the country they had conquered. After an en- 
gagement of two hours, Marlborough forces the lines, 
at the head of three battalions of Engliſh, and routs 
the Bavarians and French. It is faid that he killed fix 
thouſand of the enemy, and loſt as many himſelf. A 
ral concerns himſelf little about the num- 
July 2, ber of ſlain, provided he fucceeds in his en- 
1704. terprize. He then took Donawert, repaſſed 
the Danube, and laid Bavaria under con- 
tribution. 


Marſhal Villeroi, who attempted to follow him in 
his firſt marches, loſt fight of him on a ſudden, and 
knew not where he was, till he heard the news of his 
victory at Donawert. 

Marſhal Tallard, who with a corps of thirty thon- 
ſand men, had marched by another route to oppoſe 
Marlborough, came and joined the eleQor. At 
the ſame time prince Eugene arrives, and joins Marl- 


— 
At length the two armies met, within a ſmall diſtance 
of Donawert, and nearly in the ſame plains, where 
marſhal Villars had gained a victory the year before. I 
know that the marſhal, who was then in the Cevennes, 
having received a letter from Tallard's army, wrote the 
night before the battle, acquainting him with the diſpo- 
fition of the two armies, and the manner in which mar- 
ſhal Tallard intended to engage, wrote to his brother-in- 
law, the prefident de Maiſons, telling him that, if mar- 
ſhal Tallard gave the enemy battle in that poſition, he 
muft infallibly be beaten. This letter was ſhewn to 
Lewis XIV. and afterwards became public. 1 
e 
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The French army, including the Bavarians, conſiſted 
of eighty-two battalions, one hundred and fixty 
ſquadrons, which made in all near fixty thouſand men, 
the corps being then not quite complete. The enemy 
had fixty-four battalions, and one hundred and fifty- 
two ſquadrons, in all not above fifty-two thouſand men; 
for armies are always made more numerous than they 
really are. This battle, that proved ſo bloody and deciſive, 
deſerves a particular attention. The French generals 
were * of a number of errors ; the chief was, 
the having brought themſelves under a neceſſity of ac- 
cepting a battle, inſtead of Jetting the enemy's army 
waſte itſelf for want of forage, and giving time to mar- 
ſhal Veto, either to fall upon the Netherlands, then 
in a defenceleſs tate, or to penetrate farther into Ger- 
many. But it ſhould be conſidered in reply to this ac- 
euſation, that the French army being ſomewhat ſtronger 
than that of the allies, _ hope for the victory, which 
indeed would have infallibly dethroned the emperor. 
The marquis de Feuquieres reckons up no Jeſs than 
twelve capital faults, committed by the Elector, Marſin, 
and Tallard, before and after the battle. One of the 
moſt conſiderable was, the not having placed a large 
body of foot in their centre, and having ſeparated t 
two bodies of the army. I have often heard marſhal 
Villars fay, that this diſpolition was unpardonable. 

Marſhal Tallard was at the head of the right wing, 
and the Klector, with Marſin, at the left. Tallard had 
all the impetuous and ſpritely courage of a French- 
man, an active and penetrating under{tanding, and a 
genius fruitful in expedients and reſources. It was he 
who had made the partition treaties. He was allied to 
3 glory and fortune by all the ways of a man of genius 
and courage. The battle of Spires had gained him 
7 you honour, notwithſtanding the animadverfions of 

euquieres ; for a victorious general never appears cul- 
pable in the eyes of the public, while he who is beaten 
is always in the wrong, however juſt or prudent his 
conduct may have been. 
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But marſhal Tallard laboured under a malady of 
very dangerous conſequences to a general ; his fight was 
fo weak, that he could not diſtinguiſh objects at the diſ- 
tance of twenty paces from him. Thoſe who were 
well acquainted with him have told me moreover, that 
his impetuous courage, quite the reverſe of the duke 
of Marlborongh's, growing ſtill warmer in the heat of 
the action, deprived him ſoinetnmes of the neceſſary 
preſence of mind. "This defect was owing to a dry 
and inflammatory ſtate of the blood. It is well known, 
that the qualtfications of the mind are chiefly influenced 
by the conſtitution of the body. 

This was the firſt time that marſhal Marſin had com- 
manded in chief. With a great deal of wit and a good 
underſtanding, he is faid to have had rather the experi- 
ence of a good officer than of a generak 

As to the eleQtor of Bavaria, he was looked upon 
not leſs as a great general, than as a valiant and amiable. 
prince, the darling of his ſubjects, and who had more 
magnanimity than application. 

At length the battle began, between twelve and one 
o'clock in the afternoon. Marlborough with his Engliſh, 
having paſſed a ſmall rivulet, began the attack upon 
Tallard's cavalry. That general, a little before, had 
rode towards the left wing to obſerve its diſpoſition, It 
was no ſmall diſadvantage to Tallard's corps from the 
beginning, to be obliged to fight without its general at 


its head. The corps commanded by the elector Marſin, 


had not yet been attacked by prince Eugene, Marl- 
borough began upon our right near an hour be- 
fore Eugene could have come up to the electot at our 
lefr. | 
As ſoon as marſhal Tallard heard that Marlborough 
had attacked his wing, he immediately poſted thither, 
where be found a furious aQion begun; the French 
cavalry rallied three times, and was as often 1 
He then went to the village of Blenheim, where he had 
ed twenty-ſeven battalions, and twelve ſquadrons. 
is was 2 little detached army, that kept a continual 
fire on 3 during the whole time he was en- 
gzged with Tallard's wing. After giving his orders = 
this 


* — * * . — 
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this village, he haſtens back to the place, where the 
duke, with a body of horſe, and battalions of foot be- 
tween the ſquadrons, was driving the French cavalry 
before him. 

Mr. de Feuquieres is certainly miſtaken in ſaying, that 
marſhal Tallard was not preſent at this time, but was 
taken priſoner as he was returning from Marſin's wing 
to his own. All accounts ee, and it was but too 
true for him, that he was aQtually preſent. He received 
a hurt in the aQtion, and his ſon was mortally wounded 
by his fide. His cavalry was routed before his face: 

be victorious Marlborough forced his way between the 
two bodies of the French atmy on one fide, while on 
the other, his general officers got between the village ot 
Blenheim and Tallard's diviſion, which was alſo tepa- 
rated from the hitte army in that village. 

In this cruel fituation, marſhal Tallard flew to cally 
fome of the broken ſquadrons ; but the badneſs of his 
fight made him miſtake a ſquadron of the enemy for 
oue of his own, and he was taken pritoner by the Heſ- 
fian troops that were in the Engliſh pay. At the very 
inſtant that the general was taken, prince Eugene, after 
having been three times repulſed, at length gained the 
advantage. The rout now became rotal in Tallard's di- 
viſion ; every one fled wich the utmoſt precipitation; 
and fo great was the terror and confuſion throughout 
the whole wing, that officers and ſoldiers ran keadlong 
into the Danube, without knowing whither they were 
going. There was no general officer to give orders for 
a retreat ; no one thought of ſaving thoſe twenry-feven 
battalions and twelve ſquidions ot the bett troops of 
France, that were ſo unfortunately ſhut up in Blen- 
heim, or of bringing them into action. Ar laſt matſtal 
. Marfin ordered a retreat, The count du Bourg, aticr- 

wards m..rſhal of France, ſaved a {mall part of the in- 
tantty, by retreating over the marſhes of Heckſlet ; 
but neither he, Marfin, nor any one eiſe, thought ot 
this little army, which fil remained in Blenheim, 
waiting for orders, which were never feat them, It 
conlifted of eleven thouſand efe&ive men, from the 
eldeſt corps. There are many examples of lefs a ien, 

| | that 
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that have beaten others of fifty thouſand men, or at 
leaſt made a glorious retreat z but the nature of the poſt 
derermines every thing, It was impoſſible for them to 
get out of the narrow ſtreets of a village, and range 
themſelves in order of battle, in the face of a vitorious 
army, that would have overwhelmed them at once with 
a ſuperior front, and even with their own artillery, which 
was all fallen into the viQtors hands. 

The general officer who commanded here was the 
marquis of Clerembaut, fon to the marſhal of that 
name: he was haltening to find out marſhal Tallard, to 
_— orders from 2 when he was told that he was 

en priſoner ; and feeing nothing but people running 
on all fides, he fled with them, and in flying was 
drowned in the Danube. | 

Brigadier Sivieres, who was poſted in this village, 
ventured upon a bold ſtroke : he called aloud to the of- 
ficers of the regiments of Artois and Province, to fol- 
low him : ſeveral officers even of other regiments obey- 
ed the ſummons, and ruſhing out of the village, like 
thoſe who make a fally from a town that is beſieged, 
fell upon the enemy; but after this ſally they were to 
return back again. One of theſe officers, named Des- 
Nonvilles, returned ſome few moments after wards on 
horſeback, with the earl of Orkney. As ſoon as he 
entered the village, the reſt of the officers flocked round 
him, enquiring if ir was an F.ngliſh priſoner that he had 
brought in? No, gentlemen, replied he, I am a pri- 
ſoner myſelf, and am come to tell you, that you have 
nothing left but to ſurrender yourſelves priſoners of war. 
Here is the earl of. Orkney, who is come to offer you 
terms.” At hearing this, all theſe old bands ſhuddered 
with horror : the regiment of Navarre tore its colours, 
and buried them. But, at | they were obliged to 


yield to neceſſity; and this whole army laid down its 


arms without having ſtruck a blow. My lord Orkney has 


told me, that it was impoſſible for them to do otherwitſe- 


in their confined ſituation. Europe was ſtruck with af- 
toniſhment, that the beſt troops in France ſhould have 
ſuffered ſuch diſgrace. Their misfortune was at firſt im- 
puted to cowardice ; but a few years n 
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fame thing happening to fourteen thouſand Swedes, who 
ſurrendered at diſcretion to the Muſcovites, in the open 
held, fully juſtified the French. 

Such was this famous action, which in France was 
known by the name of the battle of Hochſter, 
and by the Engliſh and Germans was called Aug. 1 3, 
the battle of Blenheim. The victors had 1704, 
near five thouſand killed and eight thouſand 
wounded ; the greateſt part of which loſs fell on the 
fide of rhe prince Eugene. The French army was al- 
moſt ads cut to pieces. Of fixty thouſand men, 
who had been fo long victorious, not above twenty 
thouſand could be gathered together after the bat- 
tle. | 

This fatal day was diſtinguiſhed by the loſs of 
thouſand men killed, fourteen thoutand made priſoners, 
all the cannon, a prodigious number of flandards, co- 
loucs, tents and equipages, with the general of the army, 
and twelve hundred officers of note, in the hands of 
the conquerors. The runaways diſperſed themſelves on 
all ſides; and upwards of an hundred leagues of coun- 
try were loſt in leſs than a month. The whole electo- 
rate of Rayaria, now fallen under the yoke of the em- 
peror, experienced all the feverity of Auſtrian reſent- 
ment, and all the cruelties of a rapacious ſoldiery. The 
eleQor in his way to Bruffels, whither he was flying for 
refuge, met with his brother the eleQor of Cologne, 
who like him was driven ont of his dominions : they 
embraced each other with a flood of tears. The court 
of Verſailles, accuſtomed to continual ſucceſſes, was 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and confuſion at this reverſe. 
The news of the defeat arrived in the midſt of the re- 
joicings, made on account of the birth of a great 
grand-fon of Lewis XIV. No one would venture to 
acquaint the king with this cruel truth. At length ma- 

de Maintenon took upon her to let him know that 

he was no longer invincible. It has been affirmed, both 
by word of mouth and in writing, and the fame has 
been repeated in above twenty different hiſtories, that 
= the emperor ordered a monument of this defeat to be 
F erected in the plains of Blenheim, with an inſcription 


greatly 
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greatly to the diſhonour of the French king; but no 


tuch monument ever exiſted ®. 

The Engliſh alone erefted one to the honour of their 
duke of Marlborough. Ihe queen and the parliament 
built an immenſe palace for him on one of his principal 
eſtates, to which they gave the name of Blenheim, 
where this battle is repreſented in moſt curious paintings 
and tapeſtry. The thanks of the two houſes of parlia- 
ment, and of the cities and boroughs, and the general 
acclamation of the people, were the firit fruits he re- 
ceived from his victory. But the poem, written by the 
famous Addiſon, a monument more durable than the 
— of Blenheim, is reckoned by this warlike and 

tned nation, among the moſt honuurable rewards be- 
ſtowed on the duke of Marlborough. The emperor 
created him a prince of the empire, beſtowed on him 
the principality of Miadelſheim, which was afterward 
exchanged for another; but he was never known bv that 
title; the name of Marlborough being now the moſt 
noble he could bear. 

By the diſperſion ef the French army, an open paſſage 
was left to the allies from the Danube to the Rhine. 
They paſſed the latter of theſe rivers, and entered Al- 
face. Prince Lewis of Baden, a general famous for his 

encampments and marches, inveſted Landau. 

Nov. 13 Joſeph, king of the Romans, eldeſt fon of 

and 23, the emperor Leopold, came to be preſent at 

1704. this ſiege; Landau was taken, and afterwards 
Traerbach. 

Notwithſtanding the loſs of an hundred leagues of 
country, the French extended their frontiers. Lewis 
XIV. fupported his grandſon ia Spain, and his atme 
were victorious in Italy. It requized great efforts to 
make head azzinſt the victorious Mariborough in Ger- 
many, which however he Cid ; the ſcattered remains of 
the army weie gathered together, the garriſons were 

| » ordered 


® Retoulet aſſures us, that the emperor Leopold 2Quelly cauſed 
ſuch a pyramid to be erefted, and it was firmly beli ved in Frome. 
till marſh] Villas in 1707 fent fifty maſons thither to demoliſh 
iv, WhO co-Id fd no ſuch i ag. | 
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ordered to furniſh men, and the militia were ordered to 
take the field, The miniitry borrowed money every 
where At length an army was got together; and mar- 
ſnal Villars was recalled from the heart of the Cevennes 
to take the command upon him, He came and joined 
the army at Triers, where he found himſelf in preſence 
of the Engliſh general with an inferior army. Both 
ſides were deſi:ous of giving battle; but the prince of 
Baden not coming up ſoon enough to join his troops ta 
thoſe of the Engliſh, Villars had the honour 

of obliging Marlborough to cecamp. This May, 
was doing a great deal at that time. The 1705. 
duke of Marlborough, who had a ſufficient 

eſteem for marſhal Villars to wiſh to be eſteemed by 
him again, wrote him the following billet white he was 
decamping : © Do me the juſtice. Sir, to believe, that 
my retreat is entirely the priace of Baden's fault, and 
that I eſteem you even more than | am angry with 
him.” 

The French had ftill ſome barriers in Germany. 
The enemy had not yet done any thing in Flanders, 
where marſhal Villeroi, now at liberty, had the com- 
mand. In Spain, king Philip V. and the archduke 
Charles, were both in expectation of the crown, the 
former, from the powerful aſſiſtance of his grandfather, 
and the good-will of the greater part of the Spaniards ; 
the latter, from the aſſiſta ce of the Engliſh, and the 
partiſans he had in Catalonia and Arragon. This ach- 
duke, afterwards emperor, and at that time ſecond fon 
to the emperor Leopold, went, towards the Jatter part 
of 1703. without any retinue, to London, to implore 
the aſſiſtance of queen Anne. 

Now the Engliſh power appeared in all its glory. 
This nation, which had in fact fo little to do with this 
quarrel, furniſhed the Auſtrian prince with two hundred 
tranſporr- ſhips, thirty ſhips of war, joined to ten fail of 
the Dutch, nine thouſand men, and a ſum of money, 
to go and conquer a kingdom for himſelf. But notwith- 
ftanding the ſuperiority, which power and benefits con- 
fer, the emperor, in his letter to queen Anne, which 
the archduke prefented, would not give this princefs, 


his 
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his benefaQtreſs, the title of majeſty, but only that of 
ſerenity “, agreeable to the ſtile of the court of Vi- 
1 2 cuſtom alone could juſtify, and which rea- 

has e changed, when pride has been obliged to 
ſtoop to neceſlity. 


CHAP. CLXXXIIL 


Loſſes in Srain. Loſs of the Battles of RawmiLlLties 
and Tuxin, and their Conſequences. 


NE of the firſt exploits performed by theſe Engliſh 
troops was the taking of Gibraltar, a place juſtly 
deemed impregnable. A long chain of fleep rocks for- 
bid all approach to it by land; it had no harbour, but 
only a long bay, very wild and unſafe, where ſhips lay 
expoſed to ſtorms, and the artillery of the fortreſs and 
mole : the inhabitants of the town were alone ſufficient 
to defend it againſt a fleet of a thouſand ſhips, and an 
hundred thouſand men. But this very ſtrength was the 
cauſe of its being taken; there were only an hundred 
men in garriſon, but theſe were more than ſufficient, had 
they not neglected a duty which they looked upon as 
uſeleſs. The prince of Heſſe had landed with eighteen 
hundred ſoldiers on the northernmoſt neck of land, be- 
hind the town; but the ſteepneſs of the rock made an 
attack upon the place impracticable on that fide. The 
fleet in vain fired upwards of fifteen thouſand ſhot ; at 
length a body of failors, in one of thei werry-makings, 
happened to row cloſe under the mole, in their boars, 
the cannon of which muſt infallibly have ſunk them all, 


but not a gun was fired; upon this they 


Aug. 4+ mount the mole, make themſelves maſters of 
1704 it, and freſh troops flocking in on all ſides, 
this 1unpregnable town was at length obliged 

to 


® Rebonlet ſays that the German chancery gave the title of D lec- 
tion to kings, but this is the title g; ven to letters, 
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to furrender. It is ſtill in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh z 
and Spain, now again become a formidable power un- 
der the adminiftration of the princeſs of Parma “, fe- 
cond wife to Philip V. and lately viEtorious in Africa 
and Italy, beholds with an impotent grief, Gibraltar in 
the hands of a northern nation, that had hardly a ſingle 
ſhip in the Mediterranean two centuries ago. 

— after the taking of Gibraltar, the En- 
liſh fleet, now miſtreſs of the fea, attacked the count 
Toulouſe, admiral of France, in view of the caſtle 
of Malaga. This battle, though not a deci- 
five one, was the laft epocha of the maritime Aug.26, 
power of Lewis XIV. His natural fon the 1704- 
count de Toulouſe, admiral of the kingdom, 
had fifty ſhips of the line and twenty-four galleys under 
his command. He made a glorious retreat, with very 
little loſs. But the king having afterwards ſent thirteen 
ſhips to attack Gibraltar, while marſhal de Teſſé laid 
ſiege to it by land; this double raſhneſs proved the ruin 
of both army and fleet. Some of the ſhips 
were deſtroyed by a ftorm, others were March, 
boarded and taken by the Engliſh after a moſt 1705. 
noble reſiſtance, and another part of them 
burnt on the coaſt of Spain. From that day the French 
had no longer any large fleets, either in the Weſtern 
Ocean or the Mediterranean. The marine returned 
nearly to the fame ftate from whence Lewis XIV. had 
drawn it, as well as many other glorious things, which 
roſe and ſet under his reign. 
The Engliſh, who had taken Gibraltar for themſelves, 
In leſs than fix weeks conquered the kingdom of Va- 
lentia and Catalonia for the archduke Charles. They 
took Barcelona by an event of chance, which was owing 
to the raſnneſs of the beſiegers. em 

The Engliſh were at that time commanded by one of 
the moſt extraordinary men ever produced by that 
country, fo fruitful in proud, valiant, and whimſical 
minds. This was the earl of Peterborough, a man 


who, 


© This was written in the year 174% 
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who, in every teſpect, reſembled thoſe heroes with 
whoſe exploits the imagination of the Spaniards has 
filled fo many books. At fifteen years of age he left 
London, to go and make wir againſt the Moors in 
Africa; at twenty he was the firftl who ſet on ſoot the 
revolution in England, and went over to the ptince of 
Otange , bur, leſt the true reaſon of his voyage ſhould 
be ſuſpected, he took ſhipping for America, and then 
went over to the Hague in + Brock veſſel. He parted 
with all his fortune more than once. He was now 
carrying on the war in Spain almoſt ur his own expence, 
and maintained the archduke and all his houſhold. It 
was this extraordinary man, who, with the prince of 
Heſſe Darmſtadt “, was laying ſiege to Barcelona. He 
propoſed to the prince to make a fudden attack on the 
entrenchments, which covered Fort Montjoui and the 
town. Theſe entrenchmen's were carried ſword. in 
hand ; the prince of Darmſtadt fell in the attack. A 
bomb, falling upon a magazine of powder in the fort, 
blew it up. The fort was taken, and the town there- 
upon capitulated. The vice-roy came to one of the 
ates of the town, to confer with lord Peterborough ; 
— the articles were not yet ſigned, when their ears 
were ſuddenly ſtruck with cries and fhrieks. 
Lou have betrayed us, my lord, faid the vice-roy to 
Peterborough ; we mace a fir capitulation, and there 
are your Engliſh have entered the city over the ram- 
parts, and are killing, robbing, and plundering every 
one. You are miſtaken, replied lord Peterborough, 
it muſt certainly be the prince of Darmſtadt's troops. 
There is no other way left to ſave your town, but to 
let me enter immediately with my Engliſh. I will make 
every thing quiet, and return again to the gate to ſign 
the 22 He ſpoke this with an air of truth 
and grandeur that, added tothe preſent danger, entirely 
ſuaded the governor, who immediately let him enter. 
He flew through the ſtreets with his officers, where he 
_ preſemly found the Germans and Catalans buſy 2 
1 ering 


® Rehovlet, in bis hiffory, calls this prince the head of the rebels, 
23 if he had been « paniurd, who bad r<belled againſt Philip V. 
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dei ing the houſes of the principal citizens; he drove 
them off and made them quit their booty. After this 
he meets with the ducheſs of Popoli in the hands of 
ſome foldiers, who were going to diſhonour her ; he 
takes her from them and delivers her to her huſband. 
At length, having made every thing quiet, he returns to 
the gate according to his promiſe, and figns the capru- 
lation. The Spaniards were confounded to find fuch 
magnanimity in the Engliſh, whom the populace had al- 
ways been taught ro look upon as mercileſs barbarians, 
becauſe they were heretics. 

To the loſs of Barcelona ſucceeded the mortification 
of a fruitleſs attempt to retake it. Philip V. though he 
had the greater part of Spain in his intereſt, had nei- 
ther generals, engineers, cr hardly ſoldiers. The count 
of Toulouſe returned to block up the harbour with 
twenty-five ſhips of war, the whole remains of the 
French navy; marſhal Tefſe formed the fiege by land 
with rhirty-one ſquzdrons of horſe, and thirty- ſeven 
battalions of foot; but the Engliſh fleet appcaring, that 
of France was obliged to retire, and Lage 
raiſed the ſiege with precipitation, leaving an May 2, 
immenſe quantity of proviſions behind him in 1706. 
his camp, and one thouſand five hundred | 
wounded to the mercy of lord Peterborough. Theſe 
were heavy loſſes; and it could hardly be ſaid, whether 
i: had eoſt France more to conquer Spain, than it now 
did to aſſiſt it. Nevertheleſs, the grandſon of Lewis 
XIV. ſtill kept his ground, through the affection of the 
Caſtilians, whoſe greareft pride is their fidelity, and 
who, on this occaſion, continued firm to the choice they 
had made. | 

In Italy affairs wore a better aſpect; Lewis was te- 
venged of the duke of Savoy; the duke of 
Vendome had, in the beginning, repulſed Aug. 16, 
prince Eugene with ſome glory, in the ba'tle 1706. - 
of Caſſano, near the Adda ; this proved a 
bloody day, and one of thoſe drawn hattles, for which 
both ſides ſing Te Deum, and that only ſerve to de- 
ſtroy men without advancing the affairs of either 


par'y. 
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April party, Aſter the battle of Caſſano he I 
pt" 19» gained a complete victory at Caſſinato , WY tc 
, in the abſence of prince Eugene; and that t 

prince, arriving next day, ſaw another detachment n. 

of his army intirely routed”: in ſhort, the allies were ” 

* to give __ every where before the duke tl 

of Vend me. urin alone remained to be taken; 

they were already in mach to inveſt it, and there te 

appeared no poſſibility of relieving it. Marſhal Villars 1 

puſhed the prince of Baden in Germany. Villeroi [ » 

with an army of eighty thouſand men in Germany, FS tt 
was in hopes to indemniiy bimſelf on Marlborough for FS rc 
the ill ſucceſs he had met with againſt prince Eugene. in 

His too great confidence in his own abilities proved p 

now more fatal than ever to France. tt 
Marſhal Villeroi's army was encamped near the t! 


river Mehaigne, by the heads of the little Ghette ; his t 
centre was at Ramillies, a village fince as famous as FF a 
that of Blenheim. It was in his power to have avoid- 2 
ed a battle: he was adviſed to do fo by his general 
officers ; but a blind paſſion for glory prevailed over 
every other confideration. It is [uid that the diſpoſi- 
tion he made for the battle was ſuch that every one of 
the leaſt experience foreſaw the fatal conſequence. His 
centre was compoſed of new-raifed troops, neither 
e nor acquainted with military diſcipline. He 
left the baggage between the lines, and poſted his left 
wing behind a moraſs, as if he intended to prevent it 
from coming near the enemy F. 
Marlborough, who obſerved all theſe miſtakes 
May 2 with a careful eye, drew up his army in 
* 23, ſuch a manner as to take advantage of them; 
* he perceived that the left wing of the French 
army could not come up to attack his right; he _ 
ore 
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® It was the count de Reventlau, a native of Denmark, who 
comm * at the battle of Caffinato, but the troops were all Iin- 
permits, * 

Lz Baumete obſerves on this occafion, in his notes on the Age f 
Lewis XIV. That the Danes are as little worth abroad as st 
home. It js very extraordinary to fee a writer thus abuſing ever! 
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fore made draughts from that part of his army, in order 
to fall upon the enemy's centre at Ramillies, with a 
BS ſuperior force. Monſieur de Gaſſion, the lieutenant-ge- 
© neral, obſerving theſe motions, cried out to the mat ſhal, 
Lou are undone, Sir, it you do not inſtan ly change 
the order of battle. Mike a draught from your left 
wing, that you may have an equil force to oppoſe 
9 enemy. Clole your lines more. If you loſe a 
| minute, you are irrecoverably loſt.” T his falutary ad- 
vice was backed by ſeveral of the other officers ; but 
me marſhal would not believe them. When Marlbo- 
+ ©'& rough began the attack, he found the army drawn up 
Inn che very manner in which he himſelf would have 
| IX poſted it for a defeat. This was publicly declared 
through all France, and hiſtory is partly a relation of 
» IS the opinions of men; but may it not be alledged that 
sche troops of the contederates were better diiciplined, 
s and that the confidence they had in their generals, 
and their paſt ſucceſſes, inipired them with ſuperior 
it IT boldneſs? Were there not ſome of the French regi- 
ments who did not do their duty? And do we not know 
i- KS that thoſe battalions who can beſt ſtand fire, decide 
of IT the deſtiny of ſtates? The French army did not main- 
is tain its ground for half an hour; at Hochſtet the fight 
= laſted for eight hours, and the French killed the victors 
= upwards of eight thouſand men ; but, at the battle of 
I Ramillies, they killed them only two thouſand five hun- 
= dred. The defeat was general; the French loſt twen- 
© ty thouſand men, together with the. honour of their 
nation, and every hope of recovering the advanta 
Bavaria and Cologne had been loft by the battle of 
Blenheim, and all Spaniſh Flanders was now loſt by 
= this of Ramillies; Marlborough entered viQtorious into 
Antwerp and Bruſſels, took Oftend, and Menin ſur- 
WT rendered to him. | 
= Marſhal Villeroi, in deſpair, did not dare to acquaint 
the king with this defeat ; he continued five days with- 
out diſpatching a courier. At length he wrote a con- 
7 firmation of this news, which had already filled the 
out of France with conſternation: and when he te- 
urned to Verſailles to preſent himſelf to the king. 
4 that 
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that monarch, initead of reproaching him, only ffi, 
+ Monſieur la marechal, people at our time of lite 
are not fortunate.” 

The king immediately ſent for the duke of Vendume 
out of Italy, where he thought his preſence not nece\- 
fary, in order to replace Villeroi in Flanders, and te- 
pair, if potlible, his diſgrace. He ftill entertained 
hopes, and with juſt reaſon, that the taking of Turin 
would make him amends for all theſe lofſes. Prince 
Eugene was at too great a diſtance to come to its relief; 
he was on the other ſide the Adigi, and a long chain 
of intrenchments that lined the river on this ſide, 
ſeemed to make a paſſage impractable. Forty ſix ſqua- 
drons and an hundred battalions formed the fiege of this 

t City, 

The duke de Feuillade, who com. nanded this army, 
was the gayeſt and moit amiable man in the kingdom; 
and, though fon in-law to the miniſter, he was the dar- 
ling of the people; he was ſon to that marſhal de la 
Feuillade who erected the ſtatue of Lewis XIV. in the 
ſquare des Victoires. He appeared to have as much 
courage as his {ather ; the = ambition; the fame 
magnificence ; and more underſtanding. He expected 
the ſtaff of marſhal of France as a reward for his taking 
Turin. Chamillard, his father in-law, who loved him 
tenderly, had left nothing undone to ſecure him fuc- 
ceis. I he imagination ſtands «ppalled at the detail of 
the preparstions made for this . Thoſe readers 
who have it not in their power to inform themſelves ot 
theſe matrers, may perhaps not be diſpleaſed to mcet 
here with an account of this immenſe and fruitleſs ap- 
para'us. PE; 

There were an hundred and forty pieces of cannon, 
and it is t) be obſerved, that each large cannon, mount- 
ed on its carriage, coſts about two thoufand crowns ; 
one hundred and ten thouſand balls, one hundred and 
fix thouſand cartridges of one form, and three hundred 
thouſand of another, twenty-one thouſand bomb ſholle, 
twenty-ſeven thoufand ſeven hundred hand grenadcs, 
fifteen thouſand fand- bags, thirty thouſand pioneering 
tools, and twelve hundred thoutand pounds weight of 

| powder, 
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powder, beſides lead, iron, tin, cordage, with every 
thing proper for the miners, tulphur, falt petre, and 
implements of all kinds. It is certain that the expence 
of all tneſe preparations for deſttuction, was more 
than ſufficient to have founded a numerous colony, and 
put it into a flouriſhing condition. Every fiege of a 
great town requires the ſame prodigious expence, and 
yet when a little village is to be repaired at home, it 
is neglected. 

The duke de la Feuillade full of ardour and activity, 
inferior to no one in undertakings where cout age alone was 
required, but incapable of conducting thoſe that called 
for art, reflection, and time, hurried the ſiege againſt all 
rules. Marſhal Vauban, the only general | pr who 
loved his country better than himſelf, had propoſed to 
the duke de la Feuillade to come and direct the ſiege as 
an engineer, and to ſerve in his army as 2a volunteer; 
but the pride of la Feuillade made him take this offer 
for inſolence, concealed beneath the appearance of modei - 


. ty, and was piqued that the beſt engineer in France ſhould 
h preſume to give him advice. - He wrote back to him in 
b a letter which I have ſeen, © I hope to take Turin by 
4 Cohorn.” This Cohorn was the Vauban of the allies, 
'2 an excellent engineer, and a good general, who had 


taken ſeveral places that had been fortified by Vauban. 
After ſuch a letter there was a neceſſity to take Turin; 
but having begun the attack by the ciradel, which was 
the ſtrongeſt part, and the city not being completely ſur · 
rounded, an opem̃ug was left for men or proviſions to 
be thrown in, or for the duke of Savoy to fally our. In 
ſhort, the greater impetuoſity the duke de la Feuillade 
ſhewed in his repeated and fruitleſs attacks, the more te- 
wWous was the ſiege ®. / 

The 


* During this ſiege, which continued from May to September, a 
fimple corporal ſacrificed his own life for the gyvod of his country, 
with 2 (pirit equal to that of a Curtius or « S.zvola, The Freach 
bad ctually made a lodgment in one of the fubtcrraneous galleries 
of the citadel, from whence they could have penetrated into the body 
of the place. A corporal of miners, whoſe name was Mica, be- 
ig at work under the gallery, in fioithing a mine which was not 


yer 
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The duke of Savoy came out of the town with ſome 
ſquadrons of horſe, in order to amuſe the duke de la 
Feuillade. The latter immediately quitted the direQi- 
on of the fiege to run after the prince, who, being bet- 
ter acquainted with the ground, baffled his purſuit. 
Thus la Feuillade miſſed the duke, and the buſineſs of 
the fiege ſuffered by it. 

All our hiſtorians, almoſt to a man, aſſert, that the 
duke de la Feuillade had no intention to take Turin, 
and pretend that he had ſworn to the ducheſa of Bur- 
gundy to reſpe& her father's capital ; they likewiſe tell 
us that this princeſs prevailed upon madame de Mainte- 
non, to cauſe fuch meaſures to be taken as would fave 
the town. It is certain, that almoſt all the officers in 
this army were for a long time perſuaded of the truth 
of this; but it was only one of thoſe popular rumours 
which are the diſgrace of the noveliſt, and the diſho- 
nour of the hiſtorian ; beſides, how contraditory was 
it, that the ſame general, who would not cake Turin, 
_— — to ſeize on the perſon of the duke of 

vo 

F — the 13th of May to the 2oth of June the duke 
of Vend6me had been poſted on the banks of the Adigi, 
to cover this fiege, and thought himſelf certain, with 
ſeventy battalions and ſixty ſquadrons, to ſtop all the 
paſſages againſt prince Evgene. | 

The imperial general was in want of men 2nd money. 
The mercers company of London lent hiw about 6x 
millions of our livres; he then ſent for « ſupply of 


men 


yet primed, and ſoreſeeing that the enemy could not fail to have 
pulſeſhon of the citadel, unleſs they were immeda e deftroycd, 
devoted his lile to the ſafety of his fellow citizens. He forthwith 
primed the mine, and defired one of his companion: to teil the king 
he implored his majeſty's protection for his wite and childten ; then 
| he ordered his picneers to retire, and make a fizna! of theic being in 
» place of ſafety, by firing a muſket, which be no ſooner heard, 
than be ſet fire to the mine, and periſhed with two hundred grena- 
diers, who had taken poſſefion of the gallery. The king expreficd. 
a ſenſe of this actien, by making a very ample proviſion for M.ca's 
wife and children, and f.tiling an annual penſion of fix hundred 
lives for ever on his deſcendents. 
Or nearly 263300 1. Sterling, at 1h to the livre. 
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men from the circles of the empire. The ſlowneſs of 
theſe ſuccours might have proved the ruin of Italy; 
hut the lowneſs of the ſiege of Turin was till greater. 
Vendome was already appointed to go and repair the 
loffes in Flanders ; but, before he left Italy, he ſuffered 
prince Eugene to croſs the Adigi to paſs the White 
Canal, and even the Po itſelf, a river larger, and in 
ſom: places more difficult of paſſage than the Rhine; 
and before he himſelf left the banks of the Po, he aw 
prince Eugene in a condition to advance even to Turin. 
Thus he left affairs in the moſt tickliſh criſis in Italy, 
while in Flanders, Germany, and Spain, they appeared 
deſperate. 
he duke of Vendome then went to Mons to aſſem- 
ble Villetoi's ſcattered forces; and the duke of Orleans, 
nephew of Lewis XIV. was ſent to command his army 
on the banks of the Po. He found theſe troops in as 
much diforder as it they had ſuffered a defeat. Eugene 
had paſſed the Po in fight of Vendome ; he now croſſed 
the Trace in view of the duke of Orleans, took Carp, 
Corregio, and Reggio; ſtole a march upon the French, 
and at length joined the duke of Savoy near Aﬀti. All 
that the duke of Orleans could do was to march and 
join la Feuillade in his camp before Turin. Prince Eu- 
gene followed with the utmoſt diligence. The duke of 
Orleans had now two meaſures in his choice, either to 
wait for prince Eugene in the lines of circumvallation, 
or to march and meet him while he was yet on the other 
file of Veillane. He called a council of war, at which 
were preſent marſhal Marſin, the fame who had loſt the 
battle of Blenheim, the duke de la Feuiliade, Alber- 
goti, St. Fremont, and other lieutenant-generals, to 
whom he thus addteſſed himſelf ; “ Gentlemen, if we 
remain in our lines we lofe the battle. The lines of 
circumvallation are above five leagues in length: it will 
be impoſſible for us to line all theſe entrenchmenta. On 
one hand here is the regiment of mvriaes, that is not 
above two men deep; and, on the other hand, there 
are many places left entirely nked. The Doite, which 
runs through our camp, will prevent our men from 
marching readily to the aſſiſtance of one anotlze-r; be- 
Vol. VI. _ lives, 
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fides, when the French know they are attacked, they 
loſe one of their principal advantages, that impetuoſity 
and inſtantaneous ardour, which ſo frequently decide 
the fate of battles. Believe me, it is our intereſt to 
march directly to the enemy.” The lieutenant- generals 
immediately cried out, one and all, Let us march.” 
Then marſhal Marfin drew the king's order - out of his 
pocket, which left every thing to his deciſion in caſe 
- an action, and it was his opinion to remain in the 
nes. 

The duke of Orleans was not a little incenſed to find, 
that he was ſent to the army only as a prince of the 
blood, and not as. a general; however, he was obliged 
to follow Marſin's advice, and made the neceſſary pre 
parations for this diſadvantageous action. 

The enemy ſeemed at firſt io intend to make ſeve- 
ral attacks at once; and the variety of their move- 
ments threw the French camp into confuſion. The 
duke of Orleans propoſed one thing, Marſin and la 
Feuillade another; they diſputed, and concluded upon 
nothing; till at length they ſuffered the enemy to pals 
the Doire, who advanced towards them in eight co- 
lumns, of twenty-five men deep each, There was an 
immediate neceſiity of oppoſing them with battzlions of 
equal thickneſs. | ” 

Albergoti, who was poſted at a diſtance from the 
main army, on the Capucins hill, had twenty thoutand 
men with him, and only a body of the enemy's mili- 
tia to oppoſe, who did not dare to attack. They ſen! 
from the camp for a detachment of twelve thoufard 
men; but he returned for anſwer, that he could no: 
weaken his diviſion, and gave ſome ſpecious reaſons. 
Time was loſt in theſe altercations, Prince Eugene 

attacks the intrenchments, and in wo hours 

Sept. 7, time forces them. The duke of Qtleans was 
17c6., wounded, and had retired to be dreſt; bu: 
he was ſcarce got to the ſurgeon's tent, wher 

word was brought him that all was loft that the enc- 
my was maſter of the camp, and that the defeat wa“ 
become general. Nothing remained but immediate 
fizht; the trenches were abandoned, and the who“ 
| arm) 
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umy diſperſed. All the baggage, proviſion, and am- 


munition, together with the military cheſt. fell into 
the hands ot the conquerors. Marſhal Marfin himfelf 
was wounded in the thigh, and made priſoner. Ore 
Jof the duke of Savoy's ſurgeons cut off his thigh, and 
W he died a few minutes after the operation. Sir 
paul Methuen, ambaſſador from England to the court 
Jof Turin, the moit generous and brave man that his 
country had ever employed in her embaſſies, fought by 
© the duke of Savoy's fide during the whole action He 
Jas preſent when marſhal Marſin was taken priſoner, 
and was near him in his laſt moments; and he told 
me, that the marſhal, when he was dying, ſpoke to 
him in theſe very terms: ** Be perſuaded, Sir, that 
© i: was contrary to my opinion that we waired for you in 
our lines.” Theſe words ſeem poſitively to contra- 
dict what paſſed at the council of war, and may ne- 
vertheleſs be true; for Marſfin, when he took lewe of 
the king at Verſailles, repreſented to his majeſty that it 
would be proper to maich and attack the enemy, in 
caſe they ſhould appear to relieve Turin; but Cha- 
millard, intimidated by ſo many former defeats, had 
aftetwatds prevailed that the army ſhould wait in the 
lines, and not offer battle: and this order given at 
Verxfailles occaſioned the diſperſion of fixty thoufard men. 
* The French had not above two thouſand men kil- 
Jed in this engagemen“; but we have already ſeen, 
lat a panic does more than even ſhughrer., The 
$.=poſſibiliry of finding ſubſiſtence, which would make 
av army re'ire after a victory, brought back the troop3 
Wo Davphiny, after their defeat. Every thing was in 
iich ditorder, that the count of Medavy-Grancei, © 


ho was at that time in the Mantuan with a body of 
oops, and beat the Imperialifts ar Caltizhone, under 
command of the prince of Heſſe, aiterwards kin 
er Srcden, gained only a frui leſs victory, though it 
4 Ws complete ®” "I < word, te duchy of Sept. 9. 
a, Mantua, Fiedmont, and laftly the l 1700, 
5 F 2 dom 
2 ® This officer ſurpriſed the prince of Heſſe in the neighbourho- d 
J's ff Caltigliore, on- obliged him to retreat to the Adig', with the b 
n) * tw» thouſand men; but this action was attended with ao other 
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dom of Naples, were all loſt within a very litile time 
of one another. 


C HAP. CLXXXIV. 


The Loſſes of the Fc and SraxIARDs continued. 
Lawis XIV. humbled; his perſerverance and te- 
ſources. Battle of MaLPeLaquer. 


HE battle of Hochſtet, or Blenheim, coſt 
Lewis XIV. a fine army, and the whole coun- 
try from the Danube to the Rhine; and the elec- 
tor of Bavaria all his dominions. All Flanders was 
loſt to the very gates of Liſle, by the fatal day of 
Ramillies ; and the defeat at Tutin drove the French 
out of Italy, which had always happened to them in 
every war the time of Charlemagne. They had 
fill ſome troops left in the duchy of Milan, and the 
little victorious army under the count of Medavy. 
hey were alſo ſtill in poſſeſſion of ſome ſtrong places. 
They offered to give jup all theſe to the emperor, 
provided he would permit theſe troops, which 
amounted to about fifteen thouſand men, to retire un- 
moleſted. The emperor accepted of the propoſition, 
and the duke of Savoy gave his aſſent. Thus the 
emperor, with a daſh of his pen, became peaceable 
poſſeſſor of Italy. The kingdom of Naples and Si. 
cily was guarantied to him, and every thing that had 
formerly been feudal was now treated as ſubject to 1 
ſupreme power. He impoſed a tax of one hundred 
and fifty thouſand piſtoles upon Tuſcany ; forty thou- 
ſand upon the duchy of Mantua; and Parma, Mo 
dena, Lucca, and Genoa, notwithſtanding they wei 
free ſtates, were included in theſe impoſitions. 

The emperor, who had all theſe advantages on | 
fide, was not that Leopold, the antient rival of Lew" 
XIV. who, under a ſhew of moderation, had ſecret! 
cheriſhed the moſt ambitious views It was the fiery, 


ſpricely, and paſſionate Joſeph, his eldeſt ſon, who wa 
Y n 
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ſo good a ſoldier as his father. If ever there was an empe- 


ror who ſeemed formed to inflave Germany, it was this 
Joſeph: his dominions ſtretched beyond the Alps, he laid 
the pope under contribution, and, by his ſole authority, 
in 1706, had the electors of Bavaria and Cologne put 
under the ban of the empire, and then ftript them of 
their dominions. He kept Bavaria's children in pri- 
fon, and took away from them even their name. Their 
father had nothing left but to retire to France and the 
Low Countries, atterwards, ia 1712 ; Philip V. ceded 
to them all Spaniſh Flanders. If he could have 
kept this province, it would have been a better ſet- 
tlement for him than even Bavaria, and have freed 
him from his ſubjection to the houſe of Auſtria ; but 
he could get poſſeſſion only of the cities of Luxem- 
burg, Namur, and Charleroi, the reſt being in the 
hands of the viQors. Every thing now ſeemed to 
threaten Lewis XIV. who had fo lately been the ter- 
ror of all Europe. There was nothing to oppoſe the 
duke of Savoy's entering France. England and Scot- 
land were lately become one kingdom, by the union : 
or, rather, Scotland, now become a province of Eng- 
land, encreaſed the power of irs antient rival. In 
the years 1706 and 1707 all the enemies of France 
ſeemed to have acquired new ſtrength, and that king- 
dom to be on the verge of ruin. She was puſhed on 
all fides, both by fea and land. Of the formidable 
fleets which Lewis XIV. had raiſed, ſcarceiy five and 
twenty ſhips were left remaining. Straſburg till con- 
tinued to be the barrier town towards Germany ; but 
by the loſs of Landau, all Alſace lay expoſed. Pro- 
vence was threatened with an invaſion by fea and land, 
and the loſſes already ſuſtained in Flanders, made us 
tremble for what was left; and yet, notwithſtanding 
all theſe difaſters, the body of the kingdom had not yet 


been attacked; and, unſucceſsful as the war had been, 


we only loſt what we had before conquered, 
SR | Lewis 
® It is faid in Rebeulét's hiſtory, that he had this forereign- 


ty as early as 170-1, but at that time it was governed oul- 
s viceroy. 
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Lewis XIV. ſtill oppoſed his enemies; and though 
beaten almoſt every where, he continued to reſiit, pro- 
tect, and even attack on all ſides. But affairs were 2 
unſucceſsful in Spain as in Italy, Germany, and Plan- 
ders. It is ſaid that the ſiege of Barcelona was lil 
worſe conduQted than that of Turin. 

The count of Thoulouſe “ had hardly made his ap- 

ance with his fleet, when he was obliged to fail 

ck again. Barcelona was relieved, the 7 raiſed, 

and the French, after having loſt half their army, were 

forced, for want of proviſions, to march back into Na- 

varre, a little kingdom that they kept for the Spaniards, 

and of which our kings take the tiile by a cuſtom that 
ſeems beneath their dignity. 

To theſe diſaſters was added yet another, which 
ſeemed to be the finiſhing ſtroke. The Portugueſe, to- 
gether with a body of Engliſh, under the command of 
lord Galloway, a Frenchman, formerly count de Ru- 
vigni, lately created a peer of Ireland, took every 
place they preſented themſelves before, and were ad- 
vanced even into the province of Eſtramadura ; while 
the duke of Berwick, an Engliſhman, who commanded 
the troops of France and Spain, in vain atiempted to 
ſtop their progreſs. 

hilip V. uncertain of his fate, was in Pampelona ; 
while his competitor, Charles, was increaſing bis party, 
and augmenting his forces in Catalonia. | 

He was maſter of Arragon, the province of Valentia, 
Carthage na, ard part of the province of Granada. The 
Fneliſh took Gibraltar for themſelves, and gave him 
Minorca, Ivica, and Alicant : befides, the road of _ 
| ri 


® [n the beginning of April 1906, king Pt ilip at the herd t 
a numerous army, undertook the hege of Barcelona, which was 
deſer ded by bis rival Charles, in perſon. It was t the ſame time 
"blocked up by fea, by the Count de Thoul-uſe, ard in all proba- 
bility mult have furrendered, had it net been relieved by the Eng: 
I th fleet, Sir Jobe Leak foiled hom Liſhen with thirty thips ot 
the line, and on the eighth day of May err ivech in fight of Barce- 
lona. The French admiral at his approach made the beſt of h 
way to Toulon; and in three days after his departure, Philip re 
tired in great d ſorder, Kaviag bis tents bebind, together with h. 
6 and wounded, : | 
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drid was open to him, and lord Galloway entered that 
city without any reſiſtance, and proclaimed the arch- 
duke Charles king : a fingle derachment fent 
from the army proclaimed him in Toledo. lan June 26, 
ſhort, Philip's affairs ſeemed ſo: deſperate, 1706. 
that marſhal Vauban, the firſt of engineers, 
and the belt of citizens, a man continually engaged in 
ſchemes, ſome uſeful, others impraQticable, and all of 
them ſingular, actually propoſed to the French court to 
ſend Philip over to America to reign there In this 
caſe all the Spaniards in Philip's intereſt woutid have 
quitted their country to follow him. Spaia would 
have been left a prey to civil factions. [be French 
would have had the whole trade of Peru and Mexico, 
and France would have been aggrandized even by the 
misfortunes of Lewis XIV's family. This project was 
actually in conſideration at Verſailles ; but the perſere- 
rance of the Caſtilians, and the overſights of the enemy, 
reſerved the crown upon Philip's head. The people 
— him as the king of their choice, and his queen, 
the duke of Savoy's daughter, had gained their affecti- 
ons by the pains ſhe tock to. pleaſe them ; by an 
intrepidity above her ſex, and an adive periverance 
under misſortunes. She went in perſon from ciry to 
city, animating the minds of her ſubjects, rouſing their 
zeal, and receiving the donations which they brought 
in on all fides ; fo that in three weeks time ſhe remitted 
her huſband upwards of two hundred thoufand crowns. 
Not one of the grandees who had taken the oath of 
fidelity proved falſe. When lord Galloway proclaimed 
the archduke in Madrid, the people cried out, Long 
live king Philip ;”” and at Toledo they mu inied, and 
put to flight the officers who. were going to proclaim 
Charles. | 

The Spaniards had till then made very few efforts in 
ſupport of their king; but when they ſaw him thus dif- 
treſſed, they exet ed themſelves in a ſurpriſing manner, 
and on this occaſion ſhewed an example of a courage 
quite the reverſe of that of other nations, who gene- 
rally ſet out in a vigorous manner, but ſhrink back at 
laft, It is very difficvl: to impoſe a king upon a na- 
F4 tion 
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tion againſt its will. The Portugueſe, Engliſh, and 
Auſtrians, that were in Spain, were miſerably hertaſſed 
wherever they came, ſuffered much for want of previ- 
fions, and were guilty of errors almoſt unavoidable in 
a range country; ſo that they were beaten piece-meal. 
In ſhort, Philip V. three months after his leaving Ma- 
drid like a fugitive, entered it again in triumph, and 
was received with as much joy and acclamations as his 
rival had met with coldneſs and averſion. 

Lewis XIV. redoubled his efforts when he faw the 
Spaniards beſſ ir themſelves ; and while he was obliged 
to provide for the ſafety of the fea coafts of the weſ- 
tern ocean and the Mediterranean, by ſtationing militia 
all along ſhore ; though he had one army in Flanders, 
another at Straſburg, a body of troops in Navarre, and 
one in Rouſſillon, he ſent a freſh reinforcement to mar- 
hal Berwick at Caſtile. 

It was with theſe troops, ſeconded by the Spaniards, 

that Berwick gained the important battle of 

April Almanza *, in which he beat Galloway, 
25,1707. Neither Philip nor the archcuke were preſent 

at this aQion, on which- the famous earl of 
Peterborough, who was ſingular in every thing, obſerv- 
ed, ** That it was excellent, indeed, to hght againſt 
one another ſor them.” The duke of Orleans, who 
was to have the commend in Spain, and who was ve- 
deſirous of being preſent, did not arrive till the day 
| cher the battle: however, he made all poſſible advan- 
tage of the victory, by taking ſeveral places, and among 
ethers lerida, the rock on which the great Conce 
had ſplit. | 

On the other hand, marſhal Villars, now replaced at 
the head of the armies in Germany, becauſe the go- 
vernment could not do without him, made amends fot 
the fatal defeat at Hochſtet. - He forced the enemy's 


lines 


* This was fought on the fourteenth day of -April, 1707, and 
wr altogether a decrfire "tion, The allies were totally defeate'), 
» ith the loſs of ten thouſand men taken priſoners, with all their 
colours and artillery. The defeat was in @ great meaſure owing tv 
the cowardice of the Portugueſe treaps on the right, who fled or 
the firlt onſet. | 
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knes at Stolhoffen, on the other ſide the Rhine, dif. 
rſed their whole body, levied contributions for fifty 
gues round, and advanced as far as the Danube. This 
momentary ſucceſs gave a better face to affairs on the 
frontiers of Germany; but in Italy all was loſt. The 
kingdom of Naples, entirely deſencclæſs, and accuſtom- 
ed to a change of maſters, was under the yoke cf the 
conquerors ; and the pope, unable to refuſe a paſſage 
to the German troops through his dominions, ſaw, with- 
out daring to murmur, the emperor make himſelf his 
vaſſal againſt his will, It is a ſtrong inſtance of the 
force 2 received opinions, and the power of cuſtom, 
that Naples may always be ſeized upon without confult- 
ing the pope, and yet that the poſſeſſor is always oblig- 
ed to do him homage for it. 

While the grandton of Lewis XIV. was thus de- 
prived of Naples, the grandfather was on the point of 
loſing Provence and Dauphiny. The duke of Savoy 
and prince Eugene had already entered thoſe provinces 
by the narrow paſs of Tende; and Lewis XIV. had 
the mortification to ſee that very duke of Savoy, who 
a twelvemonth before had hardly any thing left but his 
capital, and prince Eugene, who had been brought up 
at his court, on the point of ftripping him of Toulon 
and Marſeilles. | 
Toulon was beſieged, and in danger of being taken; 
the Englith fleet lay beiore the harbour, and bombarded 
the town. A little more diligence, preciution and una- 
nimity, would have carried Toulon. Mar (cities, then 
left defencelets, could have made no teſiſtance, and 
France ſeemed likely to loſe two provinces ; but what 
is probable ſeldlom haf pens. There was time to fend 
luccours ; a detachment had been made from marital. 
Villars's army, as ſoon as theſe proviaces were threat- 
ened; and the advantages in Germany were made to 
give way to the fat vet a part of France That part 
of the country by hich the enemy entered was diy, 
barren, and hillv ; rrovifions were ſcarce, and a retreat: 
difficult. A ficknc\s, which made great havoc in the 
eemy's-a7my, proved no unfavourable Circumitirce to 
Fs, L ewis 
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Lewis XIV. The fiege of Toulon was raiſed “, and 


ſoon afterwards the enemy evacuated Provence, and 
Dauphiny was out of danger ; fo ſeldom does an inva- 
fion prove ſucceſsful, unleſs there is an intelligence with 
the people of the country. Charles V. failed in the 
ſame deſign, and of late days the queen of Hungary's 
troops have been likewiſe diſappointed in their attempts 
upon this country. 

However, this invaſion, which coſt the allies fo dear, 
proved of no ſmall diſſervice to the French. The coun- 
try had been ſpoiled, and our forces divided. 

Europe little expected that while the French nation, 
thus exhauſted, thought it ſelf happy in having eſcaped 
an invaſion, Lewis XIV. was ſufficiently great and fruit- 
ful in expedients, to attempt himſelf an invaſion in 
Great Britain, in deſpite of the weak ſtate of his mari- 
time forces and the 8 fleets of the Engliſh that 
coveted the ſeas. This expedition was propoſed by 
ſome of the Scotch, in the intereſt of James III. The 
fucceſs was doubtful ; but Lewis thought the very at- 
tempt ſufficiently glorious ; and actually declared after- 
wards, that he was determined as much by this motive 
ar his political intereſt, 

To carry the war into Great Britain at that time, 
when we could with difficulty ſupport the burthen of it 
in ſo many other places, and to endeavour to replace 
the ſon of James II. on the throne of Scotland, at leaſt 
while we could hardly ſupport Philip V. on that of 
Spain, was a noble idea, and after all not quite deſti- 
tute of probability. 

Thoſe of the Scotch who had not ſold themſelves 
to the court of London, were grieved to fee themſelves 
reduced to a ſtate of dependence on the Engliſh, and 
privately with one accord called upon the — 

; | their 


® This attempt npon Toulon might have ſucceeded, if the em- 
peror, not withilarding the repeated renwnſtrances of the maritime 
powers, had not divided his army in Italy, by detaching „ confide- 
rable army towerds N. ples; and detained ten thouſand recruits in 
Germiny, from an apprehenſion of the king of Sw:den, whe 
was then in S. z0ny, and on very izdifferent terms with the cout 
of Vienas. 
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their ancient kings, who in his infancy had been driven 
from the throne of three kingdoms, and whoſe very 
birth had been conteſted by his enemies. They promiſed 
to join him with thirty thouſand men in arms to fight 
his cauſe, if he would only land at Edinburgh with 
ſome few ſuccours from France. 

Lewis XIV. who in his paſt time of proſperity had 
made ſuch efforts in behalf of the father, now did the 
ſame for the ſon, though his fortunes were in the de- 
cline. Eight ſhips of war and ſeventy tranſports were 
got ready at Dunkirk, and fix thouſand men 
put on board. The count de Gace, afterwards March, 
marſhal Matignon, had the command of the 1708. 
troops, and the chevalier de Forbin Janſon, 
one of the beſt failors of his time, that of the fleet. 
Every thing ſeemed favourable for their defign : there 
were but three thouſand regular troops in Scotland, Eng- 
land was left defenceleſs, its ſoldiers being all engaged 
in Flanders, under the duke of Marlborough. The 
difficulty was to get thither ; for the Engliſh had a fleet 
of fifty ſhips of war cruiſing at fea. This expedicion 
was exactly like the late one in 1744. in favour of the 
zrandſon of James II. It was diſcovered by the go- 
1ernment, and impeded by ſeveral unjucky accidents ; 
inlomuch that the Engliſh miniſtry had time to fend for 
twelve battalions out of Flanders. Several of the moſt 
ſuſpected perſons were ſcized in Edinburgh. At length. 
the pretendet having ſhewed himſelf upon the Scorch 
coaſt, and not ſeeing the ſignals which had teen agteed 
upon, nothing was left but to teturn back again. The 
chevalier Forbin landed him ſafe at Dunkirk “, and by 
bis prudent retreat ſaved the French fleet; but the ex- 


pediiion 


Leun XIV. is d to have hid other aims than thoſe cur antihar 
mentions, His chief defign wis to make a diverſion from the Ne- 
theriands, and excite à revolt in Great Bett io, which might ham- 
p the Engliſh miniſtry, and hinder queen Anne from exerting 
-rielf againſt France on the continent. The ſcheme was de 
feated by the vigilance of Sir G-orge Byng, commande of the Eng- 
Ih ſquadron, who reached the Frith of K iobureh time enough te 

event the Pretender's landing, He gave chace to the French 
juadron, one f the ſhips of Which be took, and Foudin eſcape 
vit great difficulty, 8 ; 
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9 was entirely fruſtrated. Matignon was the on- 
one who gained any thing on this occaſion : having 
opened his orders after he came out to fea, he there 
found a patent for marſhal of France, a reward for 
what he meant to do, but could not perform. 
There cannot be a more abſurd notion than that of 
fome hiſtorians, who pretend that queen Anne had a 
correſpondence with her brother in this affair. It is ab- 
folute folly to ſuppoſe that ſhe would invite her com- 
itor in the crown to come and dethrone her. They 
ve confounded the time, and imagined that the fa- 
voured him becauſe ſhe afterwards looked upon him 
in private as her ſucceſſor: but what prince would 
chuſe to be driven from the throne by his ſucceſſor ? 
While the French affairs were every day growing 
worſe and worſe, the king thought, that by ſending the 
duke of Burgundy, his grandſon, to head the army in 
Flanders, the preſence of the heir preſumptive to the 
crown would excite the emulation of the troops which 
to droop. This prince was of a reſolute and in- 
trepid diſpoſition, pious, juſt, and leagned, He was 
formed to command wiſe men : he loved mankind, and 
endeavoured to make them happy. Though well verſ- 
ed in the art of war, he confidered that art rather as the 
feourge of human kind, and an unhappy neceſſity, than 
the ſource of real glory. This philoſophical prince was 
the perſon ſent to oppoſe the duke of Marlborough, 
and they gave him the duke of Vendome for an aſſiſt- 
ant. It now happened, as it too frequently does: the 
experienced officer was not ſufficiently liſtened to, and 
the prince's council frequently carried it over the gene- 
rat's reaſons. Hence aroſe two parties; whereas in the 
enemy's army, there was but one, that of the public 
Prince Eugene was at that time on the Rhine; 
Aut when he and Marlborough were together, they ne- 
ver had but one opinion. 
The duke of Burgundy had the ſuperiority in num- 
bers: France, which Europe looked upon as exhauſt- 
-<d, had furnifhed him with an army of one hundred 
thou And ger; and the allies at that tune had not _ 
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eighty thouſand. He had moreover the advantage of 
intelligence on his fide, in a country which had been fo 
long under the Spaniſh dominion, was tired out with 
Dutch garrifons, and where a pur part of the inhabi- 
rants were inclined to favour Philip V. By his cor- 
reſpondence in Ghent and Ypres, he became maſter of 
theſe two places; but the ſchemes of the ſoldier ſoon 
rendered fruitleſs thoſe of the politician, The diſa- 
greement in the council of war, already began to diſ- 
tract their operations; fo that now they began to march 
towards the Dendre, and two hours afterwards turned 
back again towards the Scheld, to go to Oudenarde. In 
this manner did they loſe time, while the Duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene were making the beſt 
of theirs, and acted in conceit with each other. 

The French were routed near Oudenarde. July ii, 
This was not a great battle ® ; but it proved 1708. 
a fatal retreat. Ts was added to terror. 

The regiments were ſuffered to wander at randon with- 
out receiving any orders, and upwards of four thouſand 
men were made prifoners on the road, by the enemy's 
army, a few miles diſtant only from the field of baitie, 

The army in deſpondency retreated without any or- 
der, part under Ghent, part under Tournay, and part 
under Vpres, and quietly ſuffered prince Eugene, now 
returned from the Rhine, to lay fiege to Liſle with an 
inferior army. 

To fit down before fo large and well fortified a town 
as Liſle wi hout being maſter of Ghent, obliged to ſend 
for proviſions and ammunition as far as Oſtend, ard 
theſe to be brought over a narrow cauſeway at the 
hazard of being every moment urpriſed, was what Eu- 
rope called a raſh action; but which the miĩiſunderſta nd- 
ing and irreſolutions that prevailed in the French army 
rendered very excuſable, and was juſtificd in the end 
by the ſucceſs. The grand convoys, which might have 
been intercepted, arrived ſafe. The troops that eſ- 
corted them, and which ought to have been defeated 


by 


® If the yight had not interpoſed, the whole French army would. 
ive been ruined, 
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by a ſuperior number, proved victorious ®, The duke 
of Burgundy's army, that might have attacked that of 
the enemy before it was complete, remained inactive; 
and Lifle was taken, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, 
who thought the duke of Burgundy rather in a condi- 
tion to beſiege Marlborough and Eugene, than thoſe ge- 
nerals to beſiege Liſle. Marſhal Boufflers defended the 
place near four months. | 
The inhabitants became fo familiar with the noiſe of 
cannon, and all the horror that attended a ſiege, that 
public diverſions were carried on as frequent as in 
time of peace; and though a bomb one day fell very neat 
the play-houſe, it did not interrupt the entertainment 
Marſhal Boufflers had made fuch judicious diſpoſi- 
tions, that the inhabitants of this great city remained 
perfectly ſecure in his vigilance, The defence he made 
gained him the eſteem even of his enemies, the hearts 
of the inhabitants, and a reward from the king Thoſe 
Dutch hiftorians, or rather writers, who affect to blame 
him, ſhould remember, that to - contradict the public 
voice, a perſon muſt have been a witneſs, and an intel- 
ligent one, or prove what he advances F. | 
In the mean time, the army that had looked on while 
Lifle was taken, began to diminiſh by little and little, 
and ſuffered Ghent to be taken-next, and then Bruges, 
and all the poſts one after another. Few campaigns 
have proved more fatal than this. The officers in the 
duke of Vencome's intereſt laid all theſe faults to the 
duke of Burzundy's council, Who retorted them back 
upon the duke of Vendome. All minds were ſoured 
with misfortune. One of the duke of Burgundy's cour- 
tiers faid one day to the duke de Vendome, © Thus it 
is, never to go co maſs ; you ſee how misfortunes fol- 


low us. Do you think then,” replied the duke de 


 Vend6mse, 


* Alluding t- the battle of Wyrerdale, in wh'ch majur gereral 
Web, with fix ihonſand of the allies, deferted two ind twenty 
thouſzad French, commanded by the cout de e Motte. 
| + Of ehi« natwre 's 2 biftory which. a bookſeller, called Vardu- 
ren, preten s to have been written by the Jeſuit Lu Mette when 
concealed en Ho | nd. und r the n me of La Hoe, and cont in ven 
by Martiniere ; the whole tounded only on the pretended memos 
of a count de + + +», fſccretary of fl. te. 
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Vendome, * that Marlborough goes there oftener than 
we?” The emperor Joſeph was puffed up with the 
rapid ſucceſſes of the allied army ; he faw himſelf ab- 
fate in the empire, maſter of Landau, and the road 
to Paris in a manner open, by the taking of Liſle. A 
party of Dutch ſoldiers had the boldneſs to advance as 
tar as Verſailles, from Courtrai, and carried off the 
king's firſt equerry from under the caſtle windows, 
thinking it had been the dauphin, the duke of Burgun- 
dy's father. Paris was filled with terrcr ; and the ein- 

or entertained as ſtrong hopes of fettiing his brother 
Charles on the throne of Spain, as Lewis XIV. had to 
keep his — in poſſeſſion of it. 

This ſucceſſion, which the Spaniards wanted to have 
rendered indiviſible, was already ſplit into three parts. 
The emperor had taken Lombardy and the kingdom of 
Naples to himſelf. His brother Charles was ſtill in 
beleben of Catalonia, and a part of Attagon. The em- 
peror at that time obliged pope Clement XI. to ac- 
knowledge the archduke for king of Spain. This pope, 
who was faid to reſemble St. Peter, beczuſe he owned, 
denied, repented and wept ; had, after the example of 
his predeceſſor, acknowledged Philip V. and was at- 
tached to the houſe of Bourbon. The emperor, to pu- 
niſh him, declared ſeveral fieſs, which at that time were 
held from the popes, ſubject to the empire, particularly 
Parma and Placentia ; laid waſte ſcveral lands belong- 
ing to the holy ſee, and ſeized on the town of Com- 


macchio. In former times, a pope would have excom- 


municated any emperor who had attempted to difpute 
with him the moſt trifling privileges; and that excom- 
munication would have driven the emperor from his 
throne : but the power of this ſee was now reduced 
within its proper bounds. Clement XI. at the iaftiga- 
tion of France had ventured to unſheath the ſword for 
fome ſhort time ; bur he had no ſooner taken up arms 
than he repented of it. He perceived that the Romans 


were incapable 0: wielding the ſword under a ſacetdo- 


tal government. He therefore laid down his arms, 
left Commacchio in the emperor's hands as a pledge 
of his future reaceable conluct, and conſented to 
Write to the archduke with the ile of Our deareſt 
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fon, the catholic king in Spain.” A fleet of Engliſh 
ſhips in the Mediterranean, and a German army in 
his dominions, ſoon made him glad to write, To our 
deareſt fon Charles king of Spain.” It was thought 
that this ſuffrage of the popes, though of no ſervice 
in the German empire, might have ſome effect on the 
Spaniſh populace, who had n made to believe that 
the archduke was unworthy to reign, becauſe he was 
protected by heretics, who had taken Gibraltar. 

There yet remained to the Spaniſh monarchy beyond 
the continent, the two iſlands of Sardinia and Sicily ; an 
Engliſh fleet had taken Sardinia, and given it to the em- 

ror ; for the Engliſh were not willing that the arckduke 
ſhould have any * more than Spain. At that time 
they made treaties of petition with their arms. The con- 
gueſt of Sicily they reſerved for another time, chuſing 
rather to employ their ſhips at ſea in cruiſing for the 
Spaniſh galleons, ſome of whom they took, than in con- 
quering new territories for the emperor. 

France was now as mch humbled as Rome, and 
more in danger ; refources began to fail, credit waz? 
at a ſtand, and the people, who had idolized their 
monarch in his profperity, began to murmur againſt 
him when unfortunate | 

A ſet of men to whom the miniſtry bad fold the 
nation for a little ready money to ſupport the imme- 
diate call, grew fat on the public calamity, and in- 
fulted the ſufferings ot the people by their luxurious 
manner of living. The money they had advanced 
was ſpent ; and had it not been for the bold induſtry of 
certain traders, particularly thoſe of St. Malo, who 
made a voyage to Peru, and brought home thirty mil- 
Hons, half of which they lent to the government, 
Lewis XIV. wonld not have had money to pay hi: 
troops. The war had ruined the kingdom, and the 
merchants faved it: this was the caſe in Spain. The 
galleons, which bad eſcape: being ehen by the Eng- 
liſh, helped ro ſupport Philip V. but this reſource, 
which was only of a ſew months duration, did vet 
facilitate the raiſing of recruits. Chamillard, who had 
been made treaſurer and ſecretary at war, .refigred the 
latter poſt into the hands of M. Voilin, atterwar: 

chanceilur, 
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chancellor, who had formerly been an intendant on 
the frontiers. The armies were full as badly ſupplied 
25 before, nor did merit meet with more encoura 
ment. This ſawe Chamillard afterwards reſigned the 
management of the treaſury like wiſe ; but Definarets, 
who ſucceeded him in that pot“ was not able to te- 
ſtote a ru ined credit. The (ſevere winter of 17509 com- 
pleted the deipair of the nation. The olive trees, 
which bring in a great deal of money in the ſouth of 
France. were all ceſtioved ; almoſt ail the fruit trees 
were killed with the froit ; there were no hores of an 
harveſt ; and there was very little corn in the grana- 
ries ; and what could be brought at a very great dif- 
tance from the ſea port towns of the Levant, and the 
coaſt of Barbary, was liable to he taken by the ene- 
my's fleets, to whom we had hardly any ſhips of war 
to oppoſe. U he ſcourge of this dreadiul winter was 
general all over Europe; but the enzmies had more 
reſources, eſp<cially the Dutch, who had been fo long 
the factors for other nations, had magazines ſuſſiciently 
ſtored to ſupply the ſtrongeſt armies the allies could 
bring into the field, in a plentiful manner, while the 
French troops, diminiſhed and &ifkcarrencd, ſeemed 
ready to periſh for want. 

Lewis XIV. who had already made ſome advances 
towards a peace, determined under theſe fatal circum- 
ſtances to lend his chief miniſter, the marquis Torci 
Colbert, to the Hague, aſſiſted by the prefident Rou- 
ille, This was an humbling ſtep. hey firſt met at 
Antwerp, with wo bu1go-maſters from Amſterdam, 
named Buis and Vanderhuffen, who talked in the ftile 
of conquerors, and retnrned upon the miniſters of the 
proudeſt of all princes all the arrogance with which 
they themſelves had been treated in 1672. 

The flates-general had choſen ro ſtadtholder ſince 
the death of king William; and the Dutch magit- 
trates, who already began to call their families, I he 

partician 
© The hiſtory ef the jeſuft de la Motte, cigeſted by La Marti- 
mere, ſays, th:t monfieur de Chemillard was removed trom the 


any in 27073, ard that marſhal Harcomt was called by 


the public voice to ſucceed him. The blunders of thy writer are 
vut ot number. 
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patrician families,” were ſo many petty kings. The 
four Dutch commiſſaries, who attended the army, be- 
haved with the utmoſt inſolence to above thirty Germar, 
pom whom they maintained in their pay. ** Send 

olftein kither, ſaid they; tell Heſſe to come and 
ſpeak to us.” In this manner did a ſet of merchant: 
expreſs themſelves, who, all plain in their garb, and 
abſtemious in their way of fiving, took a pleaſute in 
trampling upon German baughiine!s in their pay, ard 
mortifying the pride of a king who had formerly beer 
their conqueror. I hey were not contented with ſhew- 
ing the world by theſe external marks of ſuperiority, 
that power is the only real greatneſs. T hey lkewiſe 
inſiſted upon having ten towns in Flanders given then 
up in fovereign'y, and among others Lille, which 
was already in their hands; and Tournai, which 
was not yet taken. Thus the Dutch wanted to re: 
all the irvits of the war, not only at the expence of 
France, but at that of the houſe of Aullria hikewiſc, 
whoſe cauſe they had been fighting, in the ſame mar - 
ner as the republic of Venice had formerly augment- 
ed its territories with thoſe of its neighbours. The 
republican ſpirit L in the main ſull as awbitivus as the 
monarchical. 

This plainly appeared a few months afterwards ; for 
when this ſhadow of negociation was vaniſhed, and 
the allied army had gained fone freſh ad vantages, the 
duke of Mirlborough, at that time more abſolute in 
England than his royal miſtreſs having been giined 
over by the Dutch, concluded a treaty with the 
ſtates-general in 1709, by which they were to keep 
poſſeſſion of all the frontier towns which ſhould Þb: 
taken from the French; were to have garriſons in 
twenty fortreſſes in Flanders, to be maintained at the 
expence of the country, and to have Upper Guelders 
in perpetual ſovereignty. By this treaty they would 
have become actual ſovereigns of the ſeventeen pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, and have bad the ſupreme 
rule in Liege and Cologne. In this manner did they 
want to aggrandize themſelves by the ruin even of 
their allies. They were full of theſe loſty Pg 
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when the chief miniſter of France came to them to 
aſk for peace ; we muſt not therefore be ſurpriſed at 
the diſdainful reception he met with. 

After theſe firſt ſteps of humiliation, Lewis's mini- 
ſter went to the Hague, where he received in his 
maſter's name the laſt degree of inſult He there faw 
prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, and the 
penſionary Heinſius, who all three were ior continuing 
the war. The prince, becauſe it at once gratihed 
his glory and his revenge ; Marlborough becauſe be 
gained both reputation and immenſe riches, of which 
ke was equally fond ; the third, who was guided by 
the other two, lvoked upon himſeif as a Spartan, 
huaibling the pride of a Perfan monarch. I key pro- 
poſed inſtead of peace a truce, and during that truce 
a full ſatisfaction for all their allics, without taki 
any notice of the king's, conditionally that the king 
ſhould aſſiſt in driving his grandion from the throne 
of Spain, within two months ; and that as a ſurety 
for his performance of the treaty, he ſhould begin by 
ceding to the ſtates general, for ever, ten towns in 
Flanders, reſtore StraiFurg ard Brifac, and renounce 
the ſovereignty of Alſace. Lewis little expected. ſome 

ears before, when he refuſe a company of horſe to 
rince Eugene, when Churchill was ouly a colonel ia 
the Engliſh army, and the name of Heinſius was hard- 
ly known, that one day theſe three men ſhould im- 
poſe ſuch laws upon him. The marquis de Torcy 
took his leave wi hout negociating, and returned to 
carry the king the orders of his enem es. Lewis XIV. 
now did what he had never be'ore done towards his 
ſubjects. He jultined his conduct in a ci cular letter, 
which he addteſſed to them, in which, after acquaint» 
ing his people with the farther burthens he was oblig- 
ed to lay upon them, he endeavoured to rouſe their 
indignation, honour, and even pity. The politicians 
ſaid that Torci went to the Hague in that fuppliant 
n:anner, only to throw the whole blame upon the 
enemy, to juſtify Lewis XIV. in the eyes ot Europe, 
and animate the French to a juſt reſentment ; but the 
lad is, that he went there purely to demand peace. 
” The 
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The preſident Roville was left ſome days at the Hague, 
to endeavour to get more favourible conditions; but 
all the anſwer he receive to his remonitrances, was 
an order from the ſtates-general to depart Holland in 
twenty-four hours ®. 

Lewis XIV. when he heard the rigorous terms im- 
ys upon him, faid to Rouillée, Well, then, fince 

muſt make war, 1 would rather it ſhould be againſt 
my enemies than my children” He then made prepa- 
rations to try his fortune once more in Flanders ; the 
famine, which had laid waſte the countries round, prov- 
ed a reſource for the war; thoſe who wanted bread 
enliſted for {oldiers. Many lands lay untilled ; but 
we had an army. Marſhal Villars, who had been ſent 
the preceding year into Savoy, to command a few 
troops, whole ardour was revived by his preſence, and 
who had met with ſome little ſucceſſes, was recalled 
into Flanders, as the perſon in whom his country 
placed all her hopes. | 

Marlborough had already taken Tournai ; and with 
prince Enzene, who had covered the ſiege, marched 
to inveſt Mons. Marſhal Villars advanced to prevent 
them, having with him marſhal Boufflers, a ſenior of- 
ficer, but who had deſired to ſerve under him. Bout- 
fers had a true affe ction for his bay and country ; he 

on this occaſion, (notwithſtanding what has 

n ſaid by a very ſenſible man) that there are virtues 
in a monarchical ſtate, «ſpecially under a good maſter, 
There are doubile'(s as many as in a republic, with leſs 
enthuſiaſm perhaps, but wich more ot what is called 
honour. 

As ſoon as the French advanced to oppoſe the in- 
veſting of Mons, the allies, on their ſides advanced to 
attack them uear the wood of Blangics and the vil- 
lage of Malplaquet. | 

The two armies conſiſted of about eighty thouſand 
men each; but the allies had forty two battalions 

more. 


® Torci had aQually agreed to prelimanaries which Lewis te- 
jetted ; and it was in conſequence of this rejection that Rou:)'- 
was ordered to quit Holland in four and twenty hours. 
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more. The French brought eighty pieces of cannoa 
into the held. the allies one hundred and forty. "The 
Duke of Marlborough commanded the 1ight wing, 
compoted of the Engliſh and G-<rman troops in Eng- 
liſh pay; prince Eugene was in the c ntre ; illi 
and the count of N:fſau at the left. with the Dutch. 
Marſhal Vil'ars took the command of the 
left wing of this ariny, and left the right to Sept 11, 
marſhal Boufflers; he had entrenched his ar- 1709. 
my in haſte “, a method perhaps moſt tuit- 
able to his troops, that were inferior in number, and 
had been a long time unſucceſsful, and confilied of 
one hali cecruits; it was moſt tuitable likewife to our 
condition at that time; as an entire defeat weuld have 
intirely ruined the nation. Some hiſtorians have found 


fault with the diſpoſition made by the marſhal : ** He 


ought (ſay they) to have paſſed a large hollow, inſtead 


of having it in his front.” Is it not being :ather too 


diſcerning to judge thus from our cloſet of what paſles 
in a field of battle? | 

All that | know is, the marſhal himſelf ſaid, that 
the ſoldiers, who had had no bread for a whole day and 
had juſt their allowance dittribured among them, 
threw half of it away to make the greater haſte to 
come to action. T here has not been for wany ages a 
longer or more obſtinate battle; none mote bloody. 
| ſhall fay nothing touching this action but what has 
been univerſally acknowledged. The enemies leit 
wing, where the Dutch iought, was almoſt entirely 
cut to pieces; and we purived them with the bayo- 
nets at the end of the piece. Mariboiough at the 
right made and withſtood ſurprifing efforts. Marſhal 
Viilars had occaſion to thin his centre to oppoſe Marl- 
orough ; at that very inſtant che centre was atiacked, 
the entrenchments which covered it were carried, the 
tegiment of guards who defended them making no te- 
ſitance. The maiſhal in riding from his left wing to 


bis 


® ] vir camp was fortified with triple intrenchments ; and they 
were io tort fied with lines, inttenchmentt, cagrun and trees laid 
croſs, that th-y lcemed to be qu te inacciſible, 
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his centre, was wounded, and the day was loſt ; 
the field of battle was covered with the bodies of 
thirty thouſand men, killed and dying. 

The loſs of the French in this battle did not amount 
to more than eight thouſan men; the enemy left 
near twenty one thouſand killed and wounded, but 
the centre being forced, and the two wings cut off, 
thoſe who had made the greateſt ſlaughter loſt the 
day. 

{arſhal Boufflers“ made a retreat in good order, with 
the aſſiſtance of the prince of I ingri Mon:morenci, 
afterwar's marſhal Luxembourg, inheritor of the va- 
lour of his anceſtors The army retired between 
Qu ſaoi and Valenciennes, carriing with them ſeveral 
ſtandards and colouis they kid taken trum the enemy f. 
Lewis XIV. comforted himſelf with theſe ſpoils, and 
is was efteemed a victory to have diſputed the day fo 
long, and to have loſt only the field of battle. Marſhal 
Villars, at his return to court, aſſured the king, that 
if he had not been wounded, he ſtould have gained 
the victory. I know the general himſelf was perſuad- 
ed of this, but I know very few people befi:2s who 
beleve it. 

It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that an army, which had 
killed the enemy near two-thirds more than it loſt 
itſelf, ſhould not endeavcur to prevent thoſe, who had 

ained no other advantage but that of lying in the 

midft of their dead, from going to lay fiege to Mons. 
The Dutch were fearful for the ſucce ſs of this enter- 
Frize, and heſitated for ſome time; but the conquer- 
ed are frequently impoſed upon, and diſkeartened, by 
the name of having loſt the battle. Men never do 
all that they might do, ard the foldier, who is told 
he is beaten, fears to be bcaten again, I hus Mons 
was 


®* [n a hook, intitled, Mem'rs of ma-ſbal Borwoich, it is faid, 
that marſhal Berwick made this retreat, In this manner are 4 


number of memoirs ritten. 
+ The allie* rook abuve fuity colours and flandards, fin 


teen pieces of cannon, and 2 confider-ble number of pri 
ners. 
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was beſieged and taken, and all for the 
Dutch, who kept poſſeſſion of this town, Oct 1:, 
43 they had done of Liſle and Tournai. 1709, 


CHAP. CLXXXV. 


Lewis XIV. continues to ſolicit peace, and to defend 
himſelf, The Duke of Vex ome fecures the king 
of SPAIN on his throne. 


HE enemy not only continued thus advancing 
by degrees, and levelled all the barriers of 
France on this ſide, but they pretended, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance ot the duke of Savoy, to ſurprile Franche 
CompteE, and penetrate at once by both ends to the 
heart of the kingdom. General Meici, who was 
charged with _— this enterprize, by eatering 
into Upper Aliace by the city of Baſil, was 
happily flopt near the iſle of Newburg, on Aug 26, 
he Rhine, by the count, afterwards marſhal 1709. 
Vuabourg. By an unaccountable fatality, all 
thoſe of the name of Merci have been as unſucceſsful 
as eſteemed. This was defeated in the completeſt 
anner. Nothing was undertaken on the fide of Sa- 
en, but much was apprehended in regard to Flan- 
vers ; the doweltic affairs of the kingdom were in to 
languid a ſtate, that the king once more loliciied 
peace like a tuppliant ; he otiered to acknowledge the 
irchduke for king of Spain; to withdraw all aflift- 
ance from his grandton, and leave tim to his fate; 
to deliver up ſour places as (ec it ties; to reftore Stral- 
b-vig and Brilac ; to reſign the ſovereignty of Alſace, 
reſcrving only the prefedwe; to demol:th all the for- 
ined pla es between Biſil and Philipſbourg; to fill up 
de long formidable harbour of Dunkitk, and demo- 
muy its fortificatiors ; and to leave Liſle, Tourna, 
pres, Menin, Furnes, Conde, and Maubuge, in the 
aa nds of the ſtates general. Theſe were in part the 
iicles propoſed, to ſetve as a bilis for the peace 
* inch he ſolicited, 

he allies, determined to have the triumph of Cil- 
culling the ſubmiſſive propoſils of Lewis XIV. per- 
aut ted his plenipotentiaties to come to the little town 
of 
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of Gertruydenberg, in the beginning of the year 1719, 
to preſent their maſters lupplications. Lewis mae 
choice of marſhal d'Uxelies, a man of great Covlne's 
and taciturnity, and of a diſpoſition rather prudent 
than elevated or bold ; with him was joined the ahbe, 
af:erwards caidinal Poliznac, one of the brighteſt wits, 
and molt eloquent oratvis of his age. and of a moſt 
engaging perion and addreſs; but wit, prudence, and 
eloquence, are of no ſervice in a miniſter, when the 
matter is unſucceſsful. It is conquelt that makes 
treaties. The ambaiffadors of Lewis XIV. were rather 
confined in Gettruydenberg than received there. "The 
deputies came to hear their propofals, which they 
tranſmitted ro the Hague to prince Eugene, the duke 
of Marlborough, and count Zinzendorf, ambaſſadcr 
from the emperor. Theſe propoſals were almoſt al- 
ways received with contempt. | he plenipotentiaries 
were inſulted by the moit abuſive libels, the work of 
French refuzees, who were become more inveterate 
enemies to the giory of Lewis XIV. than even prince 
Eugene or the duke of Marlborough “. 
hough the French plenipotentiaries carried their 
ſubmiſſion ſo far as to promiſe for the king that he 
ſhould furniſh money to dethrone Philip V. they weie 
not liſtened to. It was inſiſted upon as a preliminary, 
that Lewis XIV. ſhould engage alone to drive his 
randſon out of Spain dy force of arms. This ab- 
furd piece of inhumanity aro'e from freſh ſucceſſes. 
While the allies were thus treating Lewis XIV. like 
maſters utita ed againſt his pride ard greatneſs, the 
city of Douay fell into their hands; and ſoon atter- 
waids Bethune, Aire, and St. Venant ; and lord Stair 
propoſed to ſend partics to the gates of Paris, 
Almoſt at the fame time the archduke's army, com- 
manded by Guy Staremberg, the neareit in military 
reputation to prince Eugene of all the Ger- 
man generals, gained a complete victory nea! 
Saragoſſa . over that army in which my 
| an 


Aug 20, 
1710. 


And they hal more reaſon ſo to be. 
+ The whole eavalry of Philip were drfcated at Almenara, 0 
the allied borſe commanded by general Stanhope, who, with d 
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and his adherents had placed their hopes, and that was 
commanded by the marquis de Bay, an unfortunate 
general. Here again it was obſerved, that the two 
riyal kings, though within reach of their armies, were 
not preſent at this battle. Of all the princes for 
whom Europe was then up in arms, the duke of Sa- 
voy was the only one who fought his own battles. 
It was a melancholy conſideration that he could ac- 
quire bis glory only by fighting againſt his two daugh- 
ters, one of whom he endeavoured to dethrone, in or- 
der to gain a ſmall ſpot of * in Lombardy, 
about which the emperor Joleph already began to 
make ſome difficulties, and that he would have been 
{tript of the very firſt opportunity. | 

his emperor, who was ſucceſsful every where, 
ſhewed no moderation in his good fortune. By his 
own pure authority he diſmembered Bavaria, and be- 
ſtowed the fiefs thereof on his relations and creatures. 
He deſpoiled the young duke of Mirandola of his do- 
minions in Italy, and the princes of the empire main- 
tained an army for him on the Rhine, without think- 
ing that they were labouring to cement a power of 
which they ſtood in dread ; fo much did the old 
reigning hatred to the name of Lewis XIV. occupy 
every mind, as if their chief intereſt had been concern- 
ed therein. Joſeph had likewiſe the good fortune to 
ſuppreſs the rebellious Hungarians. The court of 
France had ſet up prince Ragotſki agaiaſt him, who 
came armed with his own pretenſions and thoſe of 
his countrymen. Ragotſki was beaten, his town taken, 
and his party ruined. Thus Lewis XIV. was equally 


unfortunate abroad and at home, by fea and by land, 


in his public negociations and his private intrig; 
It was believed by all Europe at that time, that the 
archduke Charles, brother to the fortunate 2 
urope 
Was 


would reizn without a competitor in Spain. 
Vol. VI. G 


own hand, flew general Amiſſ-ga, commander of the Spaniſh 
fuards, General Staremberg followed Philip's army to S. vagoſſa, 


3s e him bat de on the niogh d- y of Auguſt, and wise 
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wer more formidable than 
that of Charles V. nd the Engliſh, ſo long the de- 
clared foes of the Aultrian-Spaniſh branch, and the 
Dutch, its revolted flaves, were thoſe who exerted 
themſelves to eſlabliſh it. 
ge in Madrid, quitted it 
Valladolid, while the archduke 
try as a Conqueror. 

The French king could no longer ſupply his gra 
ſon with fuccours; he had been obliged to do that 
partly through neceſſity which the alſies had exacted 
of him at Gertruydenberg, to abandon the cauſe of 
Philip, by ſending for t 
Spaia for his own defence, be 


was threatened with a 


Philip V. who had taken 
again, and retired to 


Charles made his en- 


troops that were yet in 
hardly able to make 
werſul efforts of the enemy in 
Savoy, on the Rhine and in Flanders, where the ftre( 
of the war chiefly la 

Spain was in a fli 


Kaese dep'orable fituation than 
France. Almoſt all its provinces had been laid waſte 
by its enemies and friends. It was attacked by Por- 
tugal. Its trade was deſtroyed. There was a geneis 
dearth throughout the kingdom ; but this indeed was 
more ſeverely felt by the victors than by the van- 
quiſhed, becauſe the common people throughout this 
great country gave all their power to Philip, for 
whom they had an affection, and-refuſed every thing 
to the Auſtrians. Philip had no longer a general or 
troops from France: the duke of Orleans, by whom 
his drooping fortune had been a little raiſed, inſtead 
of commanding his army was become his enemy. I. 
is certain that notwithſtanding 
bitants of Madrid had for Philip, and the fidelity ot 
the grandees and all Caftile, he had ſtill a powerfu 
The Catalonians, a war- 
headſtrong nation, were, to a man, oblli- 
One half of Arragon 


the affection the inha- 


inſt him in Spain, 


nately attached to his rival. 
had likewiſe been gained over. 
e waited the event of affairs, and the othe! 
the archduke more than they Joved Philip. Ihe 
duke of Orleans, the nameſake of Philip, drſguſtes 
with the Spaniſh miniſtry, and ftill more diſpleaſel 


© 
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with the princeſs Urfini, who governed affairs, began 


to think that he might ſecure himſelf the countr 
which he was ſent to defend; and when Lewis XIV. 
himſelf propoſed. to give up his grandſon, and that 
an abdication was already talked of in Spain, the duke 
of Or eans thought himſelf worthy of filling the throne 
which Philip V. would be obliged to reſign, He had 
ſome pretenſions to that place which had been left 
unnoticed in the king of Spain's will, and which bis 
father had ſupported by a proteſt. 

Dy means of his agents he made an agreement with 


ſome of the grandees, who engaged to place him on 
the throne, in caſe Philip V. perl quit it. In this 


caſe, he would have found many of the Spaniards 
ready to liit under the ſtandard of a prince who was 
ſo complete a warrior. This ſcheme, had it ſucceed- 
ed, could not have diſpleaſed the maritime Janes, 
as there would have been leſs apprehenſion of ſeeing 
the kiagdoms of France and Spain united in one per- 
ſon, and fewer obſtacles to the peace. The project 
was diſcovered at Madrid about the beginning 8 709, 
while the duke of Orleans was at Verſailles, and his 
agents in Spain were impriſoned. Philip V. never for- 
gave his couſin for thinking him capable of abdicating, 
and endeavouring to ſucceed him. In France the 
whole kingdom cried out againſt the duke of Orleans. 
The dauphin, father to Philip V. propoſed in council 
to bring the offender to juſtice ; but the king choſe ra- 
ther to paſs in filence this abortive and pardonable 
ſcheme, than to puniſh a nephew, at the time that a 
grandſon was on the verge of ruin. ; 

In fine, about the time of the battle of Saragoſſa, the 
Spaniſh council and moſt of the grandees, finding they 
had no leader to oppoſe to Staremberg, whom they 
looked upon as a ſecond Eugene, wrote in a body to 
Lewis XIV. requeſting him to ſend them the duke 
de Vendome. This prince, who had retired to Anet, 
ſet ont immediately, and his preſence was as good as 
an army, The Spaniards were ſtruck with the great 
reputation he had gained in Italy, which the 3 
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nate campaign of Liſle had not been able to impair. 
His affability, openneſs and liberality, which latter qua- 
lification he carried to a degree of profuſion, and his 
love for his ſoldiers, won him all hearts ; the moment 
he fet his foot in Spain there happened to him what 
had formerly happened to Bertrand du Gueſclin ; his 
name alone drew a crowd of volunteers. He wanted 
money ; the corporations of the towns and villages, 
and the religious communities, ſupplied him. The na- 
tion was ſeized with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm. The ſcat- 
tered troops left after the battle of Saragoſſa 

Auguſt, aſſembled together under him at Valladolid, 
1710. Every place exerted itſel in furniſhing re- 
cruits. The duke de Vendeme, without al- 

—_— time for this freſh ardour to cool, goes in pur- 
ſuit of the conquerors, brings the king back to Ma- 
drid, obliges the enemy to retire towards the frontiers 
of Portugal, follows them thither, makes his army 
ſwim over the Tagus, takes general Stanhope 

Dec. 9, priſoner in Brihuega with five thouſand En- 
1710. gliſh, comes up with general Staremberg, at 
illa Viciola, and gives him battle the next 

day. Philip V. who had not accompanied any of his 
generals to the fight, animated with the duke 
of Vendome's ſpirit, put himſelf at the head of the 
right wing, while that general took the left. A com- 
plete victory was gained over the enemy “, and, in lefs 
than four months time, this great general, who had 
been called in when things were at the laſt extremity, 
retrieved all, and ſecured the crown ſor ever on the 


head of Philip V. 
* While 


® Stanhope was ſurpriſed, ſurrounded, and, after a obſtinare 
reſiſtaaee, obliged to furrender himſe;f and all his * 
to two thoufand men, including three ſieutenant- generals, one ma- 
for-general, aud one brigadier. At Villa Vicioſa, Starembe'z 
fought againſt double his number. His left wing was utterly deſcat- 
ed; but with the remainder of his troops he maintained his ground 
till night, when the enemy retired in diſorder, leaving him maſter 
of the field and all their artillery, after having loſt above ſix thou- 
ſand men, who were killed on the ſpot. Staremberg hed ſoffe cd 
ſo much in the battle, that he cruldd not pretend to maintain his 
ground any longer; he therefore ordercd their cannon to be nai'cd 
up, and retiied to Catalonia, 
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While the allies remained confounded at this ſur- 
priſing revolution, one of a more ſecret kind, though 
equally important, was preparing in England. 

Sarah Jennings, ducheſs of Marlborough, governed 
queen Anne, and the duke her huſband, governed the 
ſtate. He had the treaſury at his command, through 
the means of the lord high treaſurer Godolphin, whoſe 
ſon had married one of his daughters. His ſon-in-law, 
Sunderland, who was ſecretary of ſtate, ſubmitted every 
thing in the cabinet to him, and the queen's houſhold, 
where his wife bad an unlimited authority, was at his 
devotion. He was maſter of the army, while he had 
the diſpoſal of all poſts. 

England was at that time divided between two par- 
ties, the Whigs and the tories. The whigs, at w 
head he was, did every thing that could contribute to 
his greatneſs ; and the tories had been forced to admire 
him in ſilence, It is not unworthy of hiſtory to add, 
that the duke and ducheſs were the two handſomeſt 
perſons of their time ; and that this advantage contri- 
dutes not a little to impoſe upon the multitude, when 
accompanied with dignities and honour. 

The duke had more intereſt at the Hague than the 
penſionary : and had great influence in Germany, had 
always been ſaccefaful as a negociator and and 
enjoyed a more extenſive ſhare of power and reputation, 
than had ever been the lot of any one private man. 
He could likewiſe ſtrengthen his power by the immenſe 
riches he had acquired during his having the command. 
I have heard his widow ſay, that, after be had given 
fortunes to his four children, he had — inde- 
pendent of any gifts from the crown, ſeventy thouſand 
pounds per ann. clear money, which makes about one 
million five hundred thouſand of our livtes. Had not 
his frugality been equal to his greatneſs, he might have 
formed a party in the kingdom that queen Anne could 
not eaſily — overthrown ; and had his wife been a 
little more complaiſant, the queen would never have 
broke her chains. But the duke could never get the 
better of his thirſt for riches, nor the ducheſs of her 
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c:pricious temper. The queen loved her with a ten- 
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derreſs that went even to ſubmiſſion, and a giving up 
of all will. In attachments of this nature, we gene- 
rally find that diſlike begins firſt on the fide of the mo. 
narch : caprice, pride, and an abuſe of ſuperiority, are 
the things which firſt make the yoke felt, and all theſe 
the ducheſs of Marlborough heaped upon her miftreſ; 
with a heavy hand. The queen, who could not want 
a favourite, turned her eyes upon lacy Marſham, one 
of the ladies of her bed-chamber. The ducheſs could 
not cenceal her jealouſy ; it broke out on a thouſand 
occaſions, A pair of gloves of a particular faſhion 
which ſhe refuſed the queen, and a jar of water that 
ſhe let fall in her preſence upon lady Marſham's gown, by 
an affected miſtake, changed the face of affairs in Europe. 
Matters grew warm between the two parties. The 
new favourite's brother aſked the duke for a regiment ; 
the duke refuſed it, upon which the queen gave it him 
herſelf. The tories laid hold of this conjuncture to 
free the queen from her domeſtic ſla very, bumble the 
power of the duke, change the 2 make peace, 
and if poſſible replace the Stewart family on the threne 
of England ®. If the diſpoſition of the ducheſs wculd 
bave allowed her to make ſome conceſſions, ſte 
might fill have retained her power. The queen and 
ſhe had been uſed to write to each other every day, un- 
der borrowed names : this myſterious familiarity always 
left the way open for a reconciliation; but the ducheſs 
made uſe of this reſource only to make things worſe. 
She wrote to the queen in the moſt infolent terms; 
and, among other expreſſions, made uſe of the follow- 
ing ; ** Do me juſtice, and make me no anſwer.” She 
ſoon repented of what ſhe had done, and went to af. 
pardon of the queen with tears in her eyes; but her 

majeſty 


Wie can 2fficm, on the very beſt authority, that the tories ne- 
ver harboured any ſuch defign. There might indeed be ſome lac - 
dites among them, who ſecretly entertained notions of that kind; 
but theſe they carefully concealed from the party with which they 
affociated, Some too were driven into jacobitiſm by bard uſage ; 
but the tories in general had no intention tu alter that ſucce ſſicn 
which they themſclves cftablith:d. 
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majeſty made her only this reply ; / You have ordered 


me not to anſwer you, and | ſhall not anſwer you.“ 
After this the breach was irreparable ; the ducheſs ap- 
ied no more at court, and ſome time afterwards 
Sunderland, the duke's ſon-in-law, was removed from 
the miniſtry, as the firſt ſtep towards turning out Go- 
dolphin, and then the duke himſelf. In other kingdoms 
this is called a diſgrace ; in England it is only a change of 
affairs; but this was a change very difficult to be 
brought about. The tories ,tho' maſters of the queen, 
were not of the kingdom; they found themſelves oblig- 
ed to have recourſe to religion. At preſent there is lit- 
tle more religion in Great Britain than what is juſt fuf- 
kcient to diſtinguiſh factions The whigs inclined to 
preſbyterianiſm. This was the faction that had de- 
throned James II. perſecuted Charles II. and brought 
Charles I. to the block. I be tories were in the epiſco- 
pal intereſt, that favoured the houſe of Stuart, and 
wanted to introduce the doQtiine of paſſive obedience 
to kings, becauſe the biſhops hoped by that means to 
have more obedience paid to themſelves. A clergymen 
was procured to preach up this docti ĩne in St. Paul's ca- 
thedral, and to ſet forth, in the moſt odious light, the ad- 
miniſtration of the duke of Marlborough and the mea- 
ſures of the party who had given the crown to king 
William; but notwithſtanding the queen ſecretly fa- 
roured this cher, ſhe could not prevent his bei 
lilenced. for three years by the two houſes affembl 
in Weſtminſter-hall, who ordered his ſermon to be 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman. She felt 
her want of power ſtill more ſenſibly, in not daring to 
indulge the calls of blood in opening a way for her 
brother to that throne which the whigs had barred 
againſt him. Thoſe writers who ſay that Marlborough 
and his party fell the inſtant the queen ceaſed to ſup- 
port them with her favour, knew nothing of che affairs 
of England, The queen, though now defirons of 
peace, did not dare to remove Marlborough from the 
command of her armies; and, in the ſpring of 1711, 
de was fill purſuing his conqueſts over Free, though 
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in diſgrace at his own court. A private agent fc 
France was ſent to London, to propoſe conditions of 
peace underhand ; but the queen's new miniſtry did not 
dare to accept them as yer. 

A new event, as unforeſeen as the others, completed 

this great work. The emperor Joſeph died, 

April 17, and left the Cominions of the houſe of Aultria, 

1711. and the German empire, together with the 

E to Spain and America, to his bro- 

ther Charles, who was clefted emperor ſome months 
afterwards. 

On the firſt news of his death, the prejudices which 
had put arms into the hands of ſo many nations, be- 
gan to be diffipated in England by the care of the new 
miniſtry, The war, faid they, was began to prevent 
Lewis XIV. from governing Spain, America, Lombar- 
dy, and the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, in the name 
of his grandſon ; why then ſhould we endeavour to 
unite all theſe Ri s in the family of Charles VI? 
Why muſt the lik nation exhauſt its treaſures ? 
We have paid more to the war than Germany and 
Holland together. The expences of this year alone 
amount to ſeven millions ſterling; and is the nation to 
ruin irfelf for a caufe it bas no concern with, and to 
procure a of Flanders for the Dutch, our rivals in 
trade ? All theſe arguments emboldened the queen, and 
opened the eyes of a great part of the nation, and 2 
new parliament being called, the queen was at liberty 
to gs matters for the pow of Europe. 

t though ſhe might do this privately, ſhe could 
not as yet publicly break with her allies; fo that while 
they were negocmring in the cabinet, Marlborough was 
carrying on the ſervice in the field. He ftill continued 
* in Flanders, where he forced the lines that 

Marſhal Villars had drawn from Montreuil to 

Sept. Valenciennes, took Bouchain, advanced as fat 

1711. as Queſnai, and from thence was proceeding 

towards Paris, which had not a ſingle rampatt 


to oppoſe him. 
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It was at this unfortunate period that the famous 
Dugue-trouin, who had not as yet any rank in the 
ſea let vice, and owed every thing to himſelf, by his 
own courage, and the aſſiſtance of ſome merchants who 
| furniſhed him with money, fitted out a 

{mall fleet, and ſailed to the Braſils, where Sept. and 

be took one of the principal cities called Oct. 1711, 
St. Sebaſtian de Rio Janeiro, He and 

his crew returned home loaded. with riches, and the 
Portugueſe loſt even more than he had gained ; but the 8 

miſchief that he had done in the Brafils did not alleviate 1 
the miſeries of France. 3 


1 
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Victory gained by Marſhal VII LARS at Dewarn. 
The Affairs of Faance retrieved. The general 
Peace. 
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HE negociations which were now openly ſet on 
foot in London, proved more falutary. The 
queen ſent the earl of Strafford ambafſador to Holland, 
to communicate to the ſtates the propoſals made by 
Lewis XIV. Marlborough's leave was no longer aſk- 
ed. The earl of Strafford obliged the Dutch to name 

plenipotentiaries, and to receive thoſe of France. 
Three private perſons ftill continued to oppoſe the 
ce ; theſe were Marlborough, prince Engene, and: 
inſius, who perſiſted in their intention of cruſhing 
Lewis XIV. but when the Engliſh general returned to 
London, at the cloſe of the campaign in 1711, he was 
deprived of all his -employments ; he found a new 
houſe of commons, and had no longer the majority in 
the houſe of locds. The queen, by creating a number 
of new peers, had weakened the duke's party and 
ſtrengthened the crown intereſt. He was now accuſed, 
he Scipio, of malverſation ; and, like that hero, ex- 
tricated himſelf by his reputation and by retiring. He 
was ſtill- powerful though in diſgrace. Prince Eugene 
A biamfelt 
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himſelt came over to London, on purpoſe to ſtrengthen 
his party. This prince met with the reception due tg 
his birth and reputation, but his propoſals were teject- 
ed. The court intereſt prevailed, prince Eugene te- 
turned to end the war alone, with the freſh incentive 
of a —_ of victory, without a companion to di- 
vide the honour. 
While the congreſs was aſſembling at Utrecht, and 
the French plenipotentiaries, who had been fo ill uſed 
at Gerttuydenberg, now returned to treat upon more 
equal terms, marſhal Villars lay behind his lines to 
cover Arras and Cambray. Prince Eu ene took the 
town of Queſnoy, and overſpread the country with an 
army of a hundred thouſand men. The Dutch had 
exerted themſelves ; and though they had never before 
furniſhed their whole quota towards the neceſſary ex- 
pences of the war, they had this year exceeded their 
contingent. Queen Anne could not as yet openly diſ- 
engage herſelf from them; ſhe had ſent the duke of 
Ormond to join prince Eugene's army with twelve 
thouſand Englith, and till kept in pay a number of 
German troops, Prince Eugene, after burning the ſub- 
urbs of Arras, advanced towards the French army, 
and propoſed to the duke of Ormond to give them bat- 
tle; but the Engliſh general had been ſent with orders 
not to fight. The private megociations between Eng- 
land and France drew towards a concluſion : a ſuſpen- 
| fion of arms was proclained between the two crowns. 
Lewis XIV. put Durkick into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, as a ſecurity for the performance of his engage- 
ments. The duke of Ormond then retired towards 
Ghent: he endeavoured to take with him the troops 
that were in the queen's pay ; but none would follow 
him except four ſquadrons of the regiment of Holſtein, 
and one regiment of Liege. The troops of Branden- 
burgh, Saxony, Heſſe, and Denmark, remained with 
prince Eugene, and were paid by the Dutch. The 
eleftor of Hanover himſelf, who was to ſucceed queen 
Anne on the throne of England, notwithſtanding her 
zxemonſtrances, continued his troops in the pay of the 
 allics, which plainly ſhewech that the preterfions . 
| is 
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his family to the crown of England did not depend up- 


on queen Anne's favour, 

Prince Eugene, though deprived of the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh, was till 4 * by twenty thouſand men 
to the French army; he was likewiſe ſuperior by his 
poſition, by the great plenty of magazines, and by nine 

-ars of continued victories. 

Marſhal Villars could not prevent him from laying 
fiege to Landrecy France, exhauſted of men and 
money, was in conſternation, and people placed no 
great dependence on the conferences at Utrecht, which 
might be all overthrown by the ſucceſſes: of prince 
Eugene. Several conſiderable detachments had alrea- 
dy entered Champagne and 2 the country, and 
advanced as far as the gates of Rheims. 

The alarm was now as great at Verſailles as in the 
reſt of the kinzdom. The death of the king's only 
ſon, which fell cut this year, the duke of Bu gundy, 
the ducheſs his wife, and theit eldeſt ſon, all carried 
to theit graves the ſame day, and the only remaining 
child at the point of death; all theſe domeſtic misfor- 
tunes, added to thoſe from without, and the ſufferings 
of the people, made the cloſe of Lewis XIV's reign 
conſidered as a time 2 out for calamities, and 
every one expected to ſee more diſaſters than they had 
formerly ſeen greatneſs and glory. 

Preciſely at this period, the duke de Vend&me died 
in Spain. The general difpiritedneſs which ſeized up- 
on the French nation on this occaſion, of which I re- 
member to have been myſelf a witneſs, filled them with 
apprehenſions, leſt Spain, which had been ſupported 
by the duke de Vendé me, ſhould fall with him. 

As Landrecy could not. hold out long, it was debat- 
ed at Verſailles, whether the king ſhould retire to 
Chambord. On this occaſion he told the marſhal d'Har- 
court, that in- caſe of any freſh misfortune, he would 
aſſemble the nobility. of his kingdom, lead them in 
perſon againſt the enemy, notwithſtanding be was 
now upwards of ſeventy, and die fighting at their 


head, | 
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A fault committed by prince Eu delivered the 
king and kingdom from theſe 21 I: 
is faid, that his lines were too much extended ; that 
his magazines at Marchiennes were at too great a diſ- 
tance ; and that general Albemarle, who was poſted 
between Denain and the prince's camp, was not with- 
in reach of aſſiſting him ſoon enough, in caſe he way 
attacked. | have been aſſured, that a beautiful Italian 
= whom I faw ſome time afterwards at the Hague, 

whom prince Eugene then kept, lived in Marchi- 
ennes, and that it was on her account that this was 
made a place for magazines. It is doing injuſtice to 
prince Eugene, to ſuppoſe that a woman could have 
any ſhare in his military arrangements; but when we 
know that a curate, and a counſellor of Douay, named 
le Fevre d'Orval, walking together in thoſe quarters, 
firſt conceived the idea that Denain and Marchiennes 
might eafily be attacked; this will better ſerve to prove, 
by what ſecret and weak ſprings the greateſt affairs of 
this world are often directed. Le Fevre communicat- 
ed his notion to the intendant of the prevince, and he 
to marſhal Monteſquieu, who commanded under mar- 
Mal Villars; the general approved of the ſcheme, and 
put it into execution. To this action, in fact, France 
owed her fafety more than to the peace ſhe made with 
England. Marſhal Villars put a deceit upon prince 
Eugene; a body of dragoons was ordered to advance 
in sight of the enemy's camp, as if going to attack it; 
and while theſe dragoons retired towards 

July 24, Guiſe, the marſhal marched towards Denain 
1712. with his army drawn up in five columns, 
forced general Albemarle's intrenchments, de- 
fended by ſeventeen battalions, who were all killed or 
made priſoners. The general himſelf furrendered pri- 


ſoner of war, with two princes of the houſe of Naſſau, 


the prince of Holftein, the prince of Anhalt, and all 
the officers of the detachment. Prince Eugene marched 
in baſte to their aſſiſtance, but did not come up till the 
action was over ; and, in endeavouring to get poſ- 
9 a bridge that led to Denain, he loſt a num- 
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ber of his men, and was obliged to return to his camp, 
after having been witneſs of his defeat. 

All the poſts along the Scarpe, as far as Marchiennes, 
were carried, one after another, with the utmoſt rapi- 
dity ; the _ then puſhed directly for Marchiennes, 
which was defended by four thouſand men ; the fiege 
was carried on with the greateſt vigour, and in three 
days time the iſon were made priſoners of war; 
all the ammunition and proviſions that the 
enemy had laid up for the whole campaign, July 30, 
fell into our hands. The ſuperiority was 1722. 
now wholly on the fide of marſhal Villars ; 
the enemy diſcoutaged, raiſed the ſiege of Landrecy, 
and ſoon afterwards ſaw Douay, Queſnoi, 
and Bouchain, retaken by our troops. Sept. and 
The frontiers were now in ſafety. Prince OR. 1712. 
Eugene drew off his army, after having | 
loſt near fifty battalions, forty of whom were made 
priſoners between the fight of Denain and the end of 
the campaign. The moiſt ſignal victory could not have 
produced greater advantages. 

Had marſhal Villars been poſſeſſed of the ſame ſhare 
of popular favour with ſome other generals. he would 
have been publicly called the reftorer of France, in- 
ſtead of which they hardly acknowledged the obliga- 
tions they had to him, and envy prevailed over the pub- 
lic joy for this unexpected ſucceſs. 

very ſtep of marſhal de Villars haſtened the peace 
of Utrecht ; queen Anne's miniſtry, as anſwerable to 
their country and to Europe for their actions, neglect- 
ed nothing that concerned the intereſt of England and 
its allies, and the ſafety of the public weal. In the firſt 
place they inſiſted that Philip V. now ſettled on the 
throne of Spain, ſhauld rencunce his right to the 
crown of France, which he had hitherto conſtantly 
maintained ; and that the duke of Berry, his brother, 
preſumptive heir to that crown, after the only remain- 
ing great grandſon of Lewis XIV. then at the point of 
death, ſhould likewiſe renounce all pretenſions to the 
2 in caſe he ſhould come to be king of 
France. They likewiſe exaQted the ſame on the gout 
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of the duke of Orleans. The late twelve years war 
had ſhewn how little men are to be bound by ſuch 
acts ; there is no one known law that obliges the de- 
ſcendents of a prince to give up their right to a throne 
becauſe their father may have renounced it, Theſe 
renunciations are of no effect, except when the com 
mon intereſt is in concett with them; but however, 
they ſerved to culm, for the preſent, a twelve year: 
ſtorm ; and it is probable, that one day, ſeveral na- 
tions may join to ſupport” theſe renunciations that are 
now the baſis of the balance of powef,. and the trar- 
quillity of Europe. | 

By this treaty the iſland of Sicily was given to the 
duke of Savoy, with the title of king, and on the con- 
tinent the town of Feneſttelles, Exilles, with the val- 
ley of Pragilas ; ſo that they tock from the houſe of 
Bourbon to aggrandize him. 

The Dutch had a conſiderable barrier given them, 
which they had always been aiming at; and if the 
touſe of Bourbon was deſpoiled of ſome territories in 
ſuvour of the duke of Savoy, the houſe of Auſtria was, 
on the other hand, ſtript to ſatisfy the Dutch, who were 
beceme. at its expence the guarantees and maſters of 
the ſtrongeſt cities of Flanders. Due regard was paid 
to the intereſt of the Dutch with reſpe&t to trade; 
and there was an article ſtipulated likewiſe in favour of 
the Portugueſe. 

The ſovereignty of the ten provinces of the Spaniſh 
Netherlards was reſerved for the emperor, together 
with the advantageous lordſhip of the barrier towns. 
They likewiſe guarantied to kim the kingdom of Na- 
ples and Sicily, wich all his poſſeſſions in Lombardy, 
and the four porrs on the coaſt of Tuſcany. But the 
court of Vienna would not ſubſcribe to theſe conditi- 
ons, as thinking ſhe had not ſufficient juſtice done her. 

As to England, her glory and intereſt were ſufficient” 
ly ſecured. She had obtained the demolition of the 
hat hour and fortifications of Dunkirk, which had been 
the object of fo much je:louſy. She was left in pot- 
ſeſſion of Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca by Spain. 


France ceded to her Hudſen's bay, the ifland of New- 
foundland, 
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foundland, and Acadia; and ſhe procured greater pri- 
vileges for her American trade than had been granted 
even to the French, who placed Philip V. on the 
throne, We muſt likewiſe reckon among the glorious 
acts of the Engliſh miniſtry, its having engaged Lewis 
XIV. to conſent to ſet at liberty thote of his ſubjects 
who were confined in priſon on account of their. reli- 
gion ; this was dictating laws, but laws of a very re- 
able nature. 

Laſtly, queen Anne, facrificing the rights of blood, 
and the ſecret inclinations of her heart, to the de- 
fires of her country, ſecured the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Great Bii ain to the houſe of Hanover. 

As to the electors of Bavaria and Cologne, the for- 
mer was to keep the duchy of Luxembourg and the 
county of Namur till his brother and himſelf ſhould 
be reſtored to their electorates; for Spain had ceded 
thoſe two ſovereignties to the elector of Bavaria, as 
a conſideration for his loſſes, and the allies kad taken 
neither of them during the war. 

For France, who demoliſhed Dunkirk, and give up 
ſo many places in Flanders that her arms had formerly 


conquered, and that had been ſecured to her by the 


treaties of Nimeguen and Ryſwick, ſhe got back Lifle, 
Aire, Bethune, and Saint-Venant. 
Thus did the Fngliſh miniſtry to all appearance do 
juſtice to every one ; but this was denied them by the 
Whigs ; and one half of the nation reviled che memory 
of queen Anne, for having done the greateſt good that a 
ſovereign poſſibly could do, in giving peace to fo ma- 
ny nations She was reproached with not having diſ- 
membered France, when it was in her power to do it. 
All theſe treaties were ſigned, one after another, in 
the courſe of the year 1713 ; but whether it was ow- 
ing to the obſtinacy of prince Eugene, or to the bad 
politics of the emperor's council, that monarch did not 
enter into any of theſe negociations. He would cer- 
tainly have had Landau, and perhaps Str-\ſbourg, had 
he at firſt fallen in wich the views of queen Anre and 
her miniftry ; but he was bent upon continuing the war, 


and ſo got nothing. 
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Marſhal Villars having ſecured the reſt of Frenc!. 


Flanders, marched towards the Rhine, and, after mak- 


ing himſelf maſter of Spices, Worms, and 

Aug. 20. all the circumjacent country, he took Lan- 
1713. dau, which the emperor might have had by 
acceding to the peace, forced the lines that 

Sept. 20. primes Eugene had ordered to be drawn from 
riſgau, defeated marſhal Vaubonne, who 


OR. zo. defended thoſe lines; and laſtly, beſieged 


and took Friburg, the capital of Upper Auſtria. 

The council of Vienna preſſed the circles of the em- 
— to ſend the ſuccours they had promiſed, but no 
ccours came. They now began to be ſenſible that 
the emperor, without the aſſiſtance of England and 


Holland, could never prevail againſt , rance, and re- 


ſolved upon 7 — when it was too late. 

Marſhal Villars, after having, thus put an end to the 
war, had the additional honour of concluding the peace 
with prince Eugene, at Raſtad. This was perhaps 
the fiſt time that two generals of oppoſite parties had 
been known to meet together at the cloſe of a cam- 

ign, to trea: in the names of their maſters. They 
both brought with them that openneſs of character for 
which they were diſtinguiſhed. I have heard marſhal 
Villars relate, that one of the firſt things he faid to 
prince Eugene was this: © Sir, we do not meet as ene- 
nes; your enemies are at Vienna, and mine at Ver- 
failles.” And in ſact both of them had always cabals 
to combat at their reſpeCtive courts. 

There was no notice taken in this treaty of the pre- 
tenſions which the emperor ſtill maiatained to the Spa- 
pilh monarchy, nor of the empty title of Catholic King, 
that he continued to bear after Philip V. was in quiet 

ſſeſſion of the kingdom, Lewis XIV. kept Straſ- 
— and Landau, which he had befure offered to 
give up, Huninguen, and new Brilac, which he had 
propo to demoliſh, and che ſovereignty of Alſace, 


which he had offered to renounce. Hut what was (till 


more honourable for him, he procured the eleQors of 
Calogne and Bavaria to be reinſtated in their ranks and 
dominic ns, | k 
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It is a very remarkable circumſtance that France, in 
all her treaties with the emperors, has conſtantly pro- 
tected the rights of the princes and ſtates of the em- 
pire. She laid the foundation of the Germanic liber- 
ties by the peace of Munſter ; and cauſed an ei 
electorate to be etected in favour of this very houſe of 
Bavaria. The treaty of Weſtphalia was confirmed by 
that of Nimeguen. By the treaty of Ryſwick the pro- 
cured all rhe eſtate of cardinal Furftemberg to be re- 
ſtored to him. Laſtly, by this peace of Utrecht, ſhe 
obtained the re-eſtabliſhment of the two eleQtor-, It 
muſt be acknowledged, that throughout the whole ne- 
gociation, which put an end to this long quarrel, France 
received laws from England, and impoſed them on the 
empire. | 

he hiſtorical memoirs of thoſe times, from which 
ſo many hiſtories of Lewis XIV. have been compiled, 
fay that prince Eugene, when he had finiſhed the con- 
ferences, defired the duke de Villars to embrace the 
knees of Lewis XIV. for him, and to preſent that mo- 
narch, in his name, with aſſurances of the moſt pro- 
found reſpect of A ſubjeQ towards his ſovereign.” 
In the firft place, it is not true, that a prince, the 
grandſon of a ſovereign, can be the ſubject of another 
prince, becauſe he was born in his dominions ; and in 
the ſecond place, it is ſtill leſs fo that prince Eugene, 
* of the empire, could call himſelf the fub- 
ject of the king of France. 

And now each ſtate took poſſeſſion of its new rights. 
The duke of Savoy got himſelf acknowledged in Si- 
cily, without confulting the emperor, who complained 
of it in vain. Lewis XIV. procured entrance for his 
troops into Liſſe, the Dutch ſeized on their barrier 
towns, and the ſtates of the country gave them one 
million two hundred and fifty thouſand florins per ann. 
to continue maſters in Flanders. Lewis XIV. filled up 
the harbour of Dunkirk, razed the citadel. and de- 
mo'iſhed the fortifications towards the ſea, in prefence 
of the Englith commiſſacy. The inhabitants, who ſaw 
their whole trade ruined thereby, ſent a deputation over 
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to London to implore the clemency of queen Anne. It 
was a ifying circumſtance to Lewis XIV. that his 
ſubjects ſhould go to aſk tavours of a queen of England; 
but it was ſtill more melancholy for theſe poor people 
to meet with a refuſal from the queen. 

The king, ſome time —— enlarged the canal 
of Mardyke, and by means of fluices formed an har- 
bour there, which was thought already to equal that 
of Dunkirk. The earl of Stair, ambaſſadot from En- 
7 complained of this in warm terms to the king. 

t is faid in one of the beſt books we have, that Lewis 
XIV. made him this reply: My Lord, I have always 
been maſter in my own kingdom, ſometimes in thoſe 
of others: do not put me in remembrance of it,” | 
know of my own certain knowledge, that Lewis XIV. 
never made ſo improper a reply ; he was far from evcr 
having been maſter in England: he was indeed maſter 
in his own kingdom ; but the point in queſtion was, 
whether he was maſter of eluding a treaty to which he 
owed his * and perhaps the greateſt part of his 

| hie however is true, that he put a ſtop to 
the works of Mardyke, and thus yielded to the remon- 
ſtrances of the ambaſſador, inftead of brav ing them. 
The works of the canal of Mardyke were demoliſhed 
ſoon afterwards during the regency, and the treaty ac- 
compliſhed in every point. 

Notwithſtanding the peace of Utrecht and Raſtard, 
Philip V. was not yet in poſſeſſion of all Spain: he had 
ſtill ia to conquer, and the iſlands of Majorca 
and Ivica. 

It is neceſſary to know, that the emperor Charles 
having leſt his wife at Barcelona, and finding himſelf 
unable to carry on a war in Spain, and yet unwilling 
to give up his claim, ot accept of the peace of Utrecht, 
had nevertheleſs made an agreement with queen Anne 
for a ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips to bring away the em- 
eſs and the troops, now uſeleſs in Catalonia. In fact. 
talonia had been already evacuated ; and Starembeg, 
when he quitted that province, had reſigned his title 
of viceroy ; but he left behind him all the feeds o 
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2 civil war, with the hopes of a ſpeedy ſuceour on the 


part of the emperor and the queen of England. Thoſe 
who had the moſt credit in that province, imagined 
that they might be able to form a republic u a 
foreign * z and that the king of Spain would 
not be flrong enough to ſubdue them. On this occa- 
fion, they diſplayed that character which Tacitus gave 
them ſo long ſince, who calls them, An intrepid peo- 
ple, that count their lives for nothing when not em- 
ployed in fighting.” 

If they had made half the efforts for Philip V. their 
king, as they then did againſt him, the archduke would 
never have diſputed Spain. By the obſtinate refiſtance 
they made, they proved that Philip, though delivered 
from his competitor, was not able to reduce them by 
his own power. Lewis XIV. who during the latter 
part of the war had not been able to aſſiſt bis grand- 
ſon with either ſhips or ſoldiers, againſt his rival, 
Charles, now ſent him ſuccours againſt his rebellious 
ſubjects. A fleet of French ſhips blocked up the har- 
_ of Barcelona, and marſhal Berwick laid ſiege to it 
by land, 

"The queen of „faithful to her treaty, would 
not aſſiſt this city. The emperor made a vain promiſe 
of ſuccours. The be defended themſelves with 
a courage that was fortified by fanaticiſm. The prieſts 
and monks ran to arms, and mounted the trenches, as 
if it had been a religious war. A phantom of liberty 
rendered them deaf to all the advances made to them 
by their maſter. Upwards of five hundred eccleſiaſtics 
died during this ſiege, with their arms in their hands: 
we may judge whether by theic ſpeeches and examples 
they helped to animate the people. 

They hung out a black enſign upon the breach and 
ſtood ſeveral affaults ; at length the befiegers — 
made their way into the town, the beſieged diſput 


ſtreet aſter ſtreet ; and having retreated into the new 


town, after the old one was taken, they offered to ca- 
tulate on condition of being allowed all their 2 

eges ; but they only obtained their lives and e 8 
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Moſt part of their privileges were taken from them. 
Sixty monks were condemned to the gallies, and thi; 
was the only vengeance taken by the conquerors, Phi- 
ip V. had. during the war, treated the little town of 
iva much more ſeverely, by ordering it to be raze( 
from the loundation as an example; but though he 
might do this to a town of no importance, he would 
not deſtroy a large city that had a fine fea-port and 
was of ufe to the ſtate. 

This fury of the Catalans, that had not exerted it- 
felf while Charles VI. was among them, and which 
tranſported them to ſuch extremes when they were 
left without aſſiſlance. was the laſt ſpark of that flame 
which had been lighted up by the will of Charles II. 
king of Spain, and had fo long laid waſte the moſt 
beautiful part of Europe. 
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Muſt ſtill venture to call this long war a civil war. 

The duke of Savoy was in arms againſt his two 
doughters. The prince of Vaudemont, who ſided with 
the archduke Charles, was on the point of taking his own 
father priſoner in Lombardy, who eſpouſed the cauſe 
of Philip V. Spain was actually divided into faQtions 
whole regiments of French proteſtants ſerved againſt 
their own country. Laſtly, it was an account of a ſuc- 
ceſſion between relations, that a general war was 
begun ; and it may be added, that the queen of Eng- 
land excluded her own brother from the throne, who 
was protected by Lewis XIV. and was even obliged 
io ſet a price upon his head. 

Human hopes and prudence were deceived in this 
war, as they almoſt always are. Charles VI. though 
twice proclaimed in Madiid, was driven out of Spain. 
Lewis XIV. when juſt ready to fink, was raiſed again 
by the unforeſeen diviſions in England. The Spaniſh 
council, whoſe only motive for calling the e of 
Anjou to the crown had been to prevent the monat- 
thy from being ever diſmembered, faw ſeveral of its 


, parts 
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parts lopt off, Auſtria had Lombardy and Flandery 
of which latter the houſe of Pruſſia had one ſmall 
ay; the Dutch another, and the French had poſſeſ- 

of a fourth part. Thus the inheritance of the 
houſe of Bourbon was divided between four powers, 
while that which ſeemed to have the moſt right to it 
did not even poſſeſs a ſingle farm. The emperor was 
for ſome time in poſſeſſion of the iſland of Sardinia, 
which was of no uſe to him, and of the kingdom of 
Naples, that great fief of Rome, of which its owners 
are ſo frequently and eaſily diſpoſſeſſed The duke of 
Savoy held Sicily for four years ; but to no other pur- 
poſe than to maintain againſt the pope that ſingular but 
ancient ptivilege of being pope hnnſelf in that iſland ; 
that is to fay, abſolute maſter in matters of religion, 
doctrinal points excepted. 

The vanity of politics appeared more obvious after 
the peace than even during the war. It will not ad- 
mit of a doubt that queen Anne's miniſtry had an in- 
tention of ſecretly preparing the way for the reſtoration 
of James II“. The queen herſelf began to liſten to 

the 


® Certainly the Whigs taxed them with ſuch a defign ; thovch, 
with all their induſtry, they never could adduce one proof to juſ- 
tity the charge. It is well known that at this period, the mini- 
ſtry was divided in itſelf, and that both Oxford and Bolingbroke 
took all the methods in their power to recommend then ſelves 19 
the ele ctor of Hanover and the Duke of Maritorough. The queen 
repeated again and again in parliament, her inviolable attachment io 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, which buih houſes voted o be out of 
danger. Oxford made advances towards a reconciliation with the 
leaders of the Whig party, and took particular opportunities of 2. 
ſu ing the elector o! his sttachm-nt to the houſe of Hanover, Lord 
Bm broke propoſed a bill, denouncing the penalties of high tes. 
fon againſt thoſe who ſhould It or be jaliſted in the pretender” 
ſervice z the motion was approved, and the bill paſſed into a la. 
The me loid carried on a ſecret correſpondence with the duke of 
Marlbcrough ; and it was from this quarter, that, after the zccel- 
fion of George I. he received timely intimation, that a defign wit 
formed to bring bim to the block. If we 2llow this miniſtry had 
any regard to their own {.fety, we cannot ſuppoſe they wonld ba- 
dour and ſeck to promote a defign fo repugn-nt to the inclination 
of the people. | apt: 
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the voice of nature in that of her miniſters, and defign- 
ed to leave the ſucceſſion to her brother, whom the 
had been compelled to proſcribe againſt her will: but 
death prevented all theſe deſigns. The houſe of Ha- 
nover, whom ſhe looked upon as foreigners, and did 
not love, fucceeded her. Her miniſters were perſecut- 
ed ; and the pretendcr's party having endeavoured to 
aſſert his right in 1715, was deſeated “. And this re- 
bellion, which, had the queen lived a little longer, 
would have been called a lawful revolution, was pu- 
niſhed by the blood of many ſhed upon the ſcaffold. 
Affairs took a very different turn in France after the 
death of Lewis XIV. Ir would have been too tedious, 
too difficult, and too hazardous, to aſſemble the ſtates 
of the kingdom in order to adjuſt the various preten- 
ſions to the t y. The parliament of Paris had be- 
fore conferred it upon two queens ; at this time they 
beſtowed it upon the duke of Orleans. They had in 
paſt ages declared void the will of, Lewis XIII. upon 
the preſent occaſion they, in like manner, ſet aſide that 
of is XIV. Thus was Philip, duke of Orleans, 
grandſon of France, proclaimed abſolute maſter, by 
the ſame parliament which ſhortly after ſent him into 
baniſhment. 
That it may the more fully appear what a blind fa- 
taliry preſides over the affairs of this world, it is pro- 
per to obſerve, that the Ottoman empire, which might 
have fallen upon the empire of Germany, during the 
long war of 1701, waited till the concluſion of the 
zeneral peace, in order to wage war with the Chriſti- 
ans. The Turks in 1715, with eaſe poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of Peloponneſus, which the renowned Morofini, 
ſurnamed Peloponneſiacus, had taken from them about 
the cloſe of the ſeventeenth century, and which had 
been ceded to the Venetians by the peace of Car- 
lowita. The emperor, who guarantied that \ 
was under a neceſſity of declaring againſt the Forks. 
Prince Eugene, who had before defeated them at 


Zenta, 


At Preſton by general Willis, and on the fame day at Dum- 
vane by the duke of Argyle. 
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Zenta, paſſed the Danube, and near Peterwaradin en. 
the grand vizir Ali, favourite of the ſultan Ach- 
met III. over whom he gained a fignal victory. 

Though particular facts do not properly enter into 
a general plan, | cannot avoid mentioning in this place 
the action of a Frenchman, famous for his extraordinary 
adventures. The count de Bonneval, who had quitted 
the ſervice of France on account of ſome diſguſt re- 
ceived from the miniſtry, being then major-general un- 
der prince Eugene, was in that battle ſurrounded by a 
numerous body of janiſſaties; he was accompanied by 
no more than two hundred ſoldiers of his own regi- 
ment : he made a ſtand during a whole hour, and be- 
ing at laſt ſtunned by the ſtroke of a lance, his ten re- 
maining ſoldiers carried him to the victorious army. 
This very man, who had been proſcribed in France, 
came afterwards to Paris, and was there publicly mar- 
ried, and a few years after he aſſumed the turban at 
Conttantinople, where he died inveſted with the dignity 
of baſhaw. | 

The grand vizir Ak was mortally wounded in this 
battle. The manners of the Turks were at this time 
rough and barbarous : this vizir cauſed a general of 
the emperor's , who was his priſoner, to be butchered, 
juſt before he expired; 

The year following, prince Eugene laid fiege to 
Belgrade, the garriſon of which confifled of near 
fifteen thouſagd men: he ſoon found himſelf befiege! 

a numerous atmy of Turks, who advanced againſt 
bis camp, and ſurrounded it with trenches : he was in 
a fituation entirely ſimilar to that of Cæſar at Alexia, 
and like Czfar he extricated himſelf from the diſficulty 
be routed the enemy, and took the town: his whole 
army was upon the point of periſhing ; but military 
diſcipline triumphed at once over both force and mul- 
tiructes 


This prince was raiſed to the moſt exalted pitch of 
glory by the peace of Pafſarowirz, by which * 


0 His name was Breuner. 
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and Temiſwar were ceded ta the emperor ; but the 
Venetians, upon whoſe account the war had been un- 
dertaken, were abandoned, and loft all Greece irre- 
coverably. 

The face of affairs underwent a change as conſidera- 
ble amongſt the princes of Chriſtendom. The good un- 
derſtanding and union that had ſubſiſted between France 
and Spain, been fo much dreaded, and alarmed fo ma- 
ny ſtates, was diſſolved as ſoon as Lewis XIV. had 
breathed his laſt. The duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, though irreproachable in his conduct to his 
ward, took meaſures as if he was to ſucceed to the 
crown. He entered into a cloſe alliance with England, 
reputed the natural enemy of France, and came to an 
open rupture with the branch of the houſe of Bour- 
bon which reigned at Madrid ; and Philip V. who had 
tenounced the crown of France by the articles of 
peace, fomented, or rather lent his name to others to 
toment ſedition in France, by means of which he might 
procure the regency in a country where he could not 
Lope to reign, Thus, after the death of Lewis XIV. 
there happened a revolution in the views, nezociations, 
and policy, as well as thoſe of his own family, as of 
the other princes of Europe. | 

Cardinal Alberoni, prime miniſter of Spain, formed 
a defign to make a change in the affairs of Europe, and 
was upon the point of putting his project into exe- 
cution, He had in a few years re- eſtabliſhed the finan- 
ces and forces of the Spaniſh monarchy ; he formed a 
deſign of re-uniting it to Sardinia, which at that time 
belonged to the emperor ; and Sicily, which the dukes 
of Savoy had been poſſeſſed of ever ſince the peace of 
Utrecht. He propoſed changing the conſtitution of 
England, in order to prevent it from making any o 
polition to his enterprizes ; and with the ſame view he 
was deſirous of kindling a civil war jn France. He, at 
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fie ſſame time, carried on negociations with the Otto- 
e man Porte, with the czar Peter the Great, and with 
j -wles XII. He was very near engaging the Turks 


o renew the war againſt the emperor ; and Charles XII. 
Vor. VI. 11 in 
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in conjunction with the czar, was himſelf to accompary 

the pretender to England, and to replace him upon the 

throne of his anceſtors. 
In the mean time the cardinal ſtirred up an inſurrec- 

tion in Bretagne, and even then found means ſecretly 


to convey into the ki a body of troops diſguiſed 
like falconers, led by one Colincri, who had orders to 
join the revolted, The of the ducheſs of 
Maine, the cardinal de Polignac, and many more, wa: 
juſt going to break out: their deſign was to ſpirit away 
the duke of Orleans, to deprive him of the regency, 
and to confer it upon Philip V. king of Spain. Thus 
cardinal Alberoni, formerly a country curate in the 
neighbourhood of Parma, was in a fair way of be- 
coming fir ſt miniſter of Spain and France, and govern- 
ing all Europe. 

An unforeſeen accident made all theſe vaſt projects 
vaniſh into air; the conſpiracy was diſcovered at Paris 
by a common courtezan, and being once made public, 
to carry it into execution was impracticable. The king 
of Sweden, who was to have — the pretender up- 
en the throne of land, was killed in Norway. 
Notwithſtanding this, ſome of Alberoni's projects be- 

to take effect, ſo many ſecret ſprings had he put 
in motion. The fleet which he had fitted out made 
a deſcent upon Sardinia in the year 1717. and in a few 
days made it ſubmit to the yoke of Spain; ſoon after, 
it reduced almoſt all Sicily, in the year 1718. 

But Alberoni not having been able to prevent the 
Turks from concluding a peace with the emperor 
Charles VI. nor to ſtir up civil wars in France ard 
England, faw the emperor, the regent, and king 
George I. at once united againſt him. The duke of 
Orleans, aſſiſted by the Engliſh, made an attack upon 
Spain; ſo that Lewis XV's firſt war was againſt hi 
uncle, whom Lewis XIV. had eſlabliſhed upon th? 
throne, at the expence of ſo much blood. An Englii 
fleet defeated that of Spain not far from Meſſina * ; 

19 
ſquadron was commanded by admiral Byng. „ 


The Engliſh 


an the eleventh day of Auguſt, took or deftroyed the whole Sp- 


nib 
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(> that all the enterprizes of cardinal Alberoni having 
,niſcarried, this miniſter, who but fix months before 
was looked upon as the greateſt ſtateſman the world 
had ever produced, paſſed ever after for a raſh and 
turbulent ſchemer. 

The duke of Orleans refuſed to make peace with 
Philip V. N upon condition that he would diſcard 
his miniſter ; he was delivered by the king of Spain 
to the French troops, which conducted him to the 
frontiers of Italy. This very man being afterwards ſent 
as legate to Boulogne, and having it no longer in his 
power to ruin kingdoms, employed his leiſure in an 
attempt to deſtroy the republic of San Marino. How- 
ever, the reſult of all his great projects was an agree- 
ment to give up Sicily to the emperor Charles VI. and 
Sardinia to the dukes of Savoy, who have remained in 
poſſeſſion of it ever fince, and who upon that account 
have reſumed the title of kings of Sardinia ; but the 
houſe of Auſtria has fince loſt Sicily. 
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Continuation of the General View of Euzors. Re- 
gency of the Duke of OxLeans. Law's Syſtem. 
A* L the courts of Europe were aſtoniſhed to ſee, 

ſome time after, in 1724 and 1725, Philip V. 
and Charles VI. formerly irreconcileable enemies, now 
united in bonds of the ſtricteſt friendſhip; and af- 
fairs deviated from their natural courſe to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the miniſtry of Madrid governed the court 
of Vienna during a whole year, That court, whoſe 
intention had conſtantly been to exclude the French 
branch which reigned over Spain, from all acceſs to 

H 2 Italy, 
ah fl-et, except three ſhips of the line and three frigates, which 


ticaped under the conduct of rear-admiral Cammock, who was 8 
ative of Leland, 
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Italy, fo far loſt ſight of its firſt views as to admit af, 
of Philip V. and Elizabeth of Parma, his ſecond wit. 
into that very country from which they forwerly in. 
tended to exclude every Frenchman and every Spar. 
ard, The emperor beſtowed upon this younger 1on g 
his competitor the inveſtiture of Parma and Placentis 
and the grand duchy of Tuſcany, Though the tuc. 
cefſion of theſe ſtates was not made public, Don Carles 
Was introduced with fix thouſand Spaniards ; and it co 
Spain only twenty thouſand piſtoles, which were pai 
at Vienna. 

This imprudent ſtep of the emperor's council was l; 
no means one of thoſe which are produQtive of happy 
conſequences; it coft him very dear in the ſequcl 
Every circumſtance in this treaty was ſingular; two 
adverſe houſes united without truſting each other; be 
Engliſh, who had exerted their utmoſt effort to Cethron: 
Philip V. and had deprived him of Minorca and Gib. 
raltar, were mectators in the treaty : it was ſigned by x 
Dutchman, named Ripperda, who had been :ailcd to ile 
dignity of duke, and was at that time very powerful is 
Spain; he was difgraced after having ſigned it, and 
retired to end his lite in the kingdom of Morocco, whe: 
he endeavoured to eſtabliſh a new religion. 

In France, during this time, the regency of the uk: 
of Orleans, which threatened to be the moſt tumultuck. 
ever known, on acconnt of the fecret practices f 
enemies, and the general confuſion of the finances, ha. 
been the moſt peaceable and the moft happy umnagir 
able. The habit of obedience, to which the French 15 
been accuſtomed under Lewis XIV. was the fecurr'y 0 
the regent, and of public tranquillity. The confpir:c, 
which had been directed under-hand by cardinal * Aloe 


roni, and ill managed in France, was defeated as 100" 
f as 


e Alberoni, by means of the prince of Cellamare, the Spes 
ambaſſador at Paris, inrrigued with the malcontents of Fra ©: 
and a ſcheme was formed tor ſeizing the regent, apd f curing *!f 
perſon of the young king. The duke of Orleans reccived the “ 
int imat ion of this plot from the king uf Great Briten; but 

Pee 
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„ formed. The parliament, which during the mino- 
u of Lewis XIV. had commenced a civil war, on 
count of twelve places of maſter of the requeſts, 
zac which had ſuperſeded the wills of Lewis XIII. 
nd Lewis XIV. with leſs ceremony than if they had 
been the wills of private perſons, ſcarcely had liberty 
,o remonſtrate, when the numerary value of the coin 
1s raiſed to above three times its ordinary ſtandard. 
His marching on foot from the great chamber to the 
Louvre, only. drew upon him the raillery of the peo- 
dle. The moſt unjuſt edict that ever was publiſhed, 
he edict whereby all the inhabitants of the kingdom 
were forbid to keep by them any more than five hun- 
dred livres in ready money, did not occaſion the leaſt 
diſturbance U he general ſcarcity of ſpecie in the land; 
: whole people preſſing in crowds to aſk at an office 
a little money to ſupply their immediate occaſions ; 


ed; many ci-izens trod to death in the crowd, and 
their dead bodies carried to the royal palace ; I fay, 
all this put together did not give riſe to the ſlighteſt in- 
ſurtection. In a word, the celebrated ſyſtem of Law, 
which ſeemed calculated to ruin both the regency and 
the ſtate, contributed to the ſupport of both, by con- 
ſequences which.no body could foreſee. 


H 3 The 


Pr[tculars were diſcovered by accident. The prince de Cellamare 
iatruſed his diſpatches to the abbe Portocarero, and tna fon of the 
warguis de Montelione, who fet out from Paris together in a poſt- 
chaiſ-, and were overturned. The poſtilion, having, on this occa + 
fon, heard the abbe declare that he would not have loft his port - 
manteau for an hundred thouſand piſtoles, informed tle government 
of this circumhance at his return to Paris, The Spaniards were 
immediately purſued, overtaken and ſeirrd at Poitiers, with the 
dortmenteau, in which were found two letters, which made the 
regent acqu inted with the particulars of the confpiracy- The 
prince de Cellamare was f.rthwith conducted to the frontiers. The 
enke of Mayne, the marquis de Pompadour, and the cardinal de 
Polignac, with many other perſons of diſtinftion, were committed 
I» different priſons. The regent declared war again Spain; and an 
army of thirty-fix thouſand men was ſent. towards that kingdom, 
unter the command of the duke of Berwick. 


paper credit, with which France was quite overwhelm- | 
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The avarice which it occaſioned amongſt men of 3 
conditions, from the Jowelt of the vulgar to the magiſ. 
rrates, biſhops, and princes of the blood, drew off the 
attention of every body from the public good, and from 
every political and ambitious view, by filling them with 
the dread of lofing, and the thirſt of gain. It was a 
great and extraordinary game of hazard, at which the 
citizens betted againſt each other. Earneſt ganieſte;; 
never lay aſide their cards in order to Cifturb the £9- 
vernment. It happened by a fort of deluficn, whof 
fprings will for ever remain hidden from all but the 
moſt experienced and piercing eyes, that a ſyſtem alio- 
getter chimerical, gave rife to a real conumerce, and 


'cav'ed to flourifh a- new the company of the Indies, the 
which had before been eſtabliſhed by the celebrated ad 
Colbert, and ruined by the wars. In a word, though _ 
the fortunes of many private perſons were deſtroyed, ch: 
the nation, in general, in a ſhort time became more * 
rich, and its trade more extenſive. This ſyſtem en- ful 
lighrened the minds of men in the ſame manner tha: 9 
civil wars whet their courage. fol 
This was an epidemical diſeaſe, which ſoon ſpread int 
from France to Holland and England: it is worthy the y 
atrention of poſterity ; for it was not the political inte- do 
reſt of two or three princes that thus turned whole na- | 
tions topſy-turvy. The people of their own accord ran * 


headlong into this folly, which enriched ſome families, 2 
and reduced many more to beggary. A Scotchman, by 
named John Law, whom we call John Laſs, Wo bed p 
no other employment than that of a gameſter and cal b 
culator, was obliged to fly from Great Britain on ac- n 
count of a murder: he had a long time before digeſt- es 
ed the plan of a company, which was to pay the deb! * 
of a ſtate by bank- notes, and reimburſe itſelf with the Cc 
profits. This fyſtem was extremely complicated; but. 
under proper regulations, it might have been made 0 ” 
great uſe. It was an imitation of the Engliſh bank Bil i 
and India company. He propoſed this eftabliſhmen! 2 
to the duke of Savoy Victor Amadeus, fince firſt king 6 
of Sardiria, who anſwered, that he was not gre® 
enough to ruin himſelf. 1 
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He propoſed it likewiſe to the comptroller-general 
Des Marets ; but that was at the time of an unfortu- 
nate war, by which all credit was annihilated ; and 
credit was the baſis of this ſyſtem. 

In fine, he found the regency of the duke of Or- 
leans = junctute every way favourable ; a debt of two 
thouſand millions to pay, a peace which left the go- 
yernment at leifure, and a prince and people paſſionate- 
ly fond of novelties. 

He firſt of all eſtabliſhed a bank in his own name, 
in the year 1716. This ſoon became a general office 
of the receipts of the kingdom. To this was joined 
the company of the Miſſiflippi ; a company from which 
the public was periuaded to hope for extraordinary 
advantages. 'The people, being ſeduced ty the allure- 
ments of hope, ran with the utmoſt eagerneſs to pur- 
chaſe the actions of this company and bank united. 


Wealth, which was before locked up by the diſtruſt- 


ful, now began to circulate with profuſton ; the com- 
pany's notes encreaſed this wealth two and even four- 
fold. In effect, France became extremely rich by the 
influence of credit. Luxury became known to men 
in every ſtation of life; and it paſſed to the neigh- 
dours of France, who had a ſhare in this commerce. 


The bank was declared a royal bank in 1718. Tt 


undertook to manage the commerce of Senegal, and 
acquired the privilege of the old India company, 
founded by the celebrated Colbert, which had fallen 
fince his time, and refigned its commerce to the traders 


of St, Malo. In fine, it took upon itſelf the general 


farms of the whole kingdom. Thus was all the 
wealth of the whole kingdom in the hands of Law, 
and the finances themſelves depended upon a trading 
company. . 


As this company appeared to be eſtabliſhed n 
ſuch great funds, its actions increaſed to more Ns 


twenty times their firſt value. The frequent variations 


in the price of theſe effects brought immenſe fortunes 
to obſcure perſons: Many in leſs than fix months be- 
came more opulent than ſome ſovereigns. Law, dazzled 
by his own Hiem, and — by the public fren- 
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zy as well as his own, had made ſo many notes, that 
the imaginary value of actions amounted in 1719 to 
eighty times the money that could circulate in the king- 
dom. 'The government reimburſed all the tenants of 
the ſtate by paper. | 

regent. was unable to govern a machine ſo im- 
menſe and complicated, whoſe rapid motion hurrie( 
him on, whether he would or not. The ancient finan- 
ciers, and the wealthy bankers united, exhauſted the 
royal bank by making conſiderable draughts upon it. 
Every body tried to change. their notes for caſh ; but 
the difproportion was enormous. - Credit ſunk all of a 
ſudden ; the regent ſtrove to revive it by edits which 
entirely deſtroyed it. Nothing was then ſeen but pa- 
per ; real miſery began to ſucceed ſo much imaginary 
wealth. At this junQure the place of comptroller-ge- 
neral was conferred upon Law, exactly at a time when 
it was impoſſible for him to acquit himſelf of the du- 
ties required by it; it was in 1720, an epocha ren- 
dered remarkable by the ſubverſion of all private for- 
tunes, and of the revenues of the kingdom. He was 
ſcen ſoon after to become, by naturalization, a French- 
man of a Scotchman ; a catholic of a proteſtant ; cf 
an adventurer, a lord poſſeſſed of one of the fincſt eſ- 
tates of the 2 : and of a banker a miniſter of 
ſtate. The diſorder was riſen to its higheſt pitch. The 
parliament of Paris mace all the — in its pow- 
er to theſe innovations, and was therefore baniſhed to 
Pontoiſe. In fine, during the courſe of the ſame year, 
Law, loaded with the public execration, was obliged to 
fly from the country which he had turned topſy-turvy 
by attempting to enrich it. 

The regent is charged in libels publiſhed at that time 
with having ſeized all the ſpecie of the kingdom, that 
he might be in a condition to effect his ambitious de- 
Ggns ; and it cannot be denied that he died ſeven mil- 
lions in debt. Law was accuſed by the ſame authors 
of having ſent the current coin of France into foreign 
countries for his own emolument : he lived for ſome 
time at London, being ſupported by the generoſity o 
the marquis of Laſſay, and died at Venice in _ 

ancce 
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{ances juſt above indigence. Such revolutions are not 
the leaſt uſeful objecta which hiſtory offers to our con- 
ſideration. | 

During this time the plague made terrible havock in 
Provence : the war with Spain ſtill continued : Bretagne 
was ripe for rebellion : conſpiracies had been formed 
az inſt the regent ; yet notwithſtanding all this he, 
with ſcarce any difficulty, ſucceeded in all he under- 
took, either at home or abroad. The wa. ry" was 
in a confuſion, which occaſioned wniverſal dread ; 
yet this was the reign of pleaſure and voluptuouſneſs. 

After the ſyſtem of Law had failed, it was neceſ- 
fary to reform the ſtate ; an eftimation was made of 
the fortunes of all the citizens, a ſlep no leſs extraor- 
dinary than the ſyſtem itſelf: this was the greateſt and 
moſt difficult operation of exchequer ever made in any 
nation, 

It was begun about the cloſe of the year 1721. Tt 
was contrived, digeſted, and conducted by four bro- 
thers, who till then never had any conſiderable ſhare 
in public affairs, and who by their genius and induſtry 
were worthy of being intruſted with the revennes of 
the ſtate. They etected a proper number of offices for 
maſters of requeſts and other judges ; they formed a 
certain and ſimple method whereby to extricate affairs 
from the chaos wherein they were plunged ; five hun- 
tired eleven thouſand and ſive citizens, moſt of them 
lathers of families, carried their fortunes in paper to 
this tribunal. All theſe innumerable debts were cleared 
for about ſixteen hundted and thirty-two numerary 
millions in ready caſh, ſor which the ſtate was account- 
able. Thus ended this extraordinary game of hazard, 
which an obſcure ſtranger had cauſed the whole nation 
to play. After the demoliſhing of this vaſt edifice cf 
Law, ſo boldly conceived, and which cruſhed its own 
architect, there Nill remained of its ruins an India com- 
pany, which ſoon became the rival of thoſe of London 
and Amſterdam. 

The infatuation for venturing money upon the acti- 
ons of a company, waich had turned the heads of the 
H 5 French, 
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French, ſoon after intoxicated the Dutch and Englil 
Thoſe who had examined the ſprings by which fo ma. 
ny private perſons ia France had ſuddenly raiſed im- 
menſe fortunes upon the credulity and miſery of the 

ublic, introduced the fame artifice and the fame fol! 
in Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and London: com nies 
were eſtabliſhed, and an imaginary commerce * on 
foot. Amſterdam was ſoon undeceived, Rotterdam 
was for ſome time reduced almoſt to ruin. London 
was full of confuſion and tumult during the year 1720 
This frenzy produced in France and England a pro- 
digious number of bankruptcies, frauds, public impo- 
fitions, and all that depraviiy of manners which is th: 
natural reſult of a boundleſs avarice. 


a 


CHAP. CLXXXIX. 


Continuation of the View of Evunoys, to the 
ear 1756. 


AFTER the confuſion in the finances had cea(- 
ed with the regency, the confuſion in ſtate at- 
fairs ceaſed likewiſe when cardinal de Fleury was at 
the head of the miniſtry. If ever there was a happy 
man upon earth, it was doubtleſs cardinal de Fleury, 
He was looked upon as the moſt amiable man, and 
the beſt companion in the world, till the age of 73, and, 
at a time when moſt men retire from public liſe, ke 
undertook to hold the helm of government; he was 
confidered as one of the wiſeſt miniſters ; he wa? 
conſtantly crowned with ſucceſs, from the year 17:6 
till the year 1742. Till near the age of ninety, be 
preſerved his faculties unimpaired, and was always ca- 
pable of buſineſs. | 
When we refle&t that out of a thouſand cotempo- 
raries, there is ſeldom one that atta ins to that age, we 
cannot avoid acknowledging that the-cardinal was a fa- 
vourite of fortune ; his gentleneſs and moderation wet? 
equally worthy of admit ation. Every body has heard 
of the wealth and magnificence of the cardinal d Am- 


boiſe, who aſpited to the prpal dignity, and of the et- 
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rogant ſimplicity of Ximenes, who raiſed armies at 
his own experice, and in the habit of a monk; boaſted 
that he led all the grandees of Spain with his cord : 
every body is acquainted with the royal magnificence 
of Richelieu, and the prodigious wealth accumulated 
by Mazarine. Modeſty was the only diſtinction that re- 
mained for Fleury; he was ſimple and frugal in way 
thing, and this character he conſtantly maintained. 
Elevation was wanting in his character; but this de- 
ſect was connected with virtues, ſuch as mildneſe, 
evenneſs of temper, the love of order and peace: he 
proved, that thoſe of a gentle and paciſic, character are 
born to govern others. | 

He left France to repair its loſſes, and to enrich it- 
ſelf by a vaſt commerce, without making any innova- 
tion, treating the {tate as a robuſt and ſtrong body that 
may recover without aſſiſtance. 

Political affairs inſenſibly reaſſumed their natural or- 
der. Happily for Europe, Robert Walpole, the Eng- 
ih miniſter, was of a character equally pacihc ; and 
theſe two continued to preſerve this tranquillity almoſt 
through all Europe, which enjoyed this bleſſing from 
the time of the peace of Utrecht to the year 1733; 
this ſtate of tranquillity had been interrupted but once, 
and that was by the ſhort war of 1718. This was an 
bappy period for all nations, which, cultivating the 
arts and commerce with emulation, forgot all their paſt 
calamities. | 
In theſe days two powers were formed which Zu- 
tope had never heard of in former age. The firſt 
was Ruſſia, which the Dr os the Great had civi- 
ized when plunged in a ſtate of barbariſm. Before 
bis time this power conſiſted entirely of immenſe de- 
lerts and a people without laws, diſcipline, er know- 
Ndge, ſuch as the Tartars have been in all ages. The 
Car was fo little known in France, that when a Ruſſian 
enibaſſy was ſent to Lewis XIV. in 1769, the event 
Was celebrated by a medal, as i it had been an embaſ- 
ly from Siam. This yew government began to have 
conſiderable influence in the affairs of Europe, and to 
Ee laws to the North, after having reduced Sweden. 
'The 
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The ſecond power eſtabliſhed by dint of art, and upon 
foundations leſs conſiderable, was Pruſſia. Its force: 
were preparing, but they did not diſplay themſfelye; 
for a time. The houſe of Auſtria remained in pretty 
nearly the ſame ſtate wherein it had been left by the 
peace of Utrecht. England preſerved her maritime 

wer, and Holland began to loſe hers imperceptibly. 
This little ſtate, which owed its power to the want of 
iaduſtry in other nations, began to decline, becauſe its 
neighbours of themfelves carried on the commerce of 
which it had formerly been maſter. Sweden was in a 
languiſhing condition; Denmark in a flouriſhing way. 
Spain and Portugal were ſupported by America. Italy, 
always weak, was divided into as many ſtates as at the 
beginning of the century, excepting Mantua, which was 
become part of the Auſtrian inheritance, 

Savoy at that time furniſhed the worid with an ex- 
traordinary fight, and princes with a moſt inſtructive 
leſſon, The king of Sardinia and duke of Savoy, the 
ſame Victor Amadeus, who was ſometimes the ally, 
and ſometimes the enemy of France and Auſtria, and 
whoſe wavering conduct had paſſed for policy, being 
tired of bearing the burden of affairs, and weary of 
himſelf, abdicated, through mere caprice, in 1730, at 
the age of ſixty-four, the crown which he had worn 
the firſt of his family ; and, by a ſecond caprice, ſoon 
after repented of what he had done. The company 
of his miſtreſs, who was become his wite, devotion, 
and the tranquillity of retirement, could not ſatisty 1 
ſoul occupied during fifty years with the affaiis of 
Europe. 

This example is a ſtrong proof of human weaknels, 
and fully ſhews how incapable man is of happineſs, 
either in private life, or when poſſeſſed of a throne. 
In this century four ſovereigns renounced their royal'y, 
Chriſtina, Caſimir, Philip V. and Victor Amaceus- 
Philip V. reſumed the helm of government againſt 113 
will. Caſimir relinquiſhed all thoughts of reigning. 
Chritina was often tempted to reaſcend the throne, V” 
a Ciſguſt that ſhe had received at Rome. Ra 

| alone 
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alone was deſirous of regaining by force the throne 
which his reſtleſs temper had made him abdicate. Eve- 

body knows the conſequence of his attempt. His 
ſon Charles Emanuel would have acquired a glory far 
ſurpaſſing that of crowns, by reſtoring to his father 


that which he had received from him, if his father 


alone had required it, and if the junctute had admitted 
of his taking ſuch a ſtep ; but an ambitious miſtreſs aſ- 
pired to be queen, and the council was obliged to ob- 
viate the ill conſequences, and ſeize upon the perſon 
of him who had once been their ſovereign. He af- 
terwards died in confinement. Nothing can be more 
falſe and groundleſs than what has been afferted 
in the hiſtorical tracts of thoſe times, namely, that 
France propoſed ſend ing two thouſand men to take the 
part of the father againſt the ſon, Neither the abdi- 
cation of that monarch, the attempt he made to re- 
cover his ſceptre, his impriſonment, or his death, were 
productive of any conſequence in the neighbouring na- 
tions. 

Peace was every where eſtabliſhed from Ruſſia to 
Spain, when the death of Auguſtus II. again plunged 
Europe into thoſe diſſentions and calamities from which 
it is fo ſeldom exemp'. | 

King Staniſlaus, tather-in-law to Lewis XV. already 
nominated king of Poland in the year 1704, was elect- 
ed king in 1733 in the moſt lege! and ſolemn manner 
imaginable But the emperor Charles VI. cauſed the 
ſtates of Poland to proceed to another election, ſupport- 
ed by his troops and thoſe of Ruſſia. The elector of 
Saxony, ſon to the laſt king of Poland, who had mar- 
ried a niece of Charles VI was choſen in preference to 
his comperitor. Thus the houſe of Auſtria, which had 
proved unable to keep Spain and the Weſt Indies, and 
which had not long before foiled in eſtabliſhing a trad- 
ing company at Oſtend, had influence enough to de- 
* the father-in-law of Lewis XV of the crown of 


oland Upon this occaſion France ſaw a renewal of 


the diſappointment which had befallen prince Armand 
of Conti, who being ſclemnly elected, but deiticute of 
money and troops, and more ſtrongly recommended 
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than ſupported, loſt the kingdom which he had been 


invited to reign over. 

King Staniſlaus repaired to Dantzick te maintain his 
election. The majority, by whom he had been elected, 
ſoon yielded to the ſmaller number which oppoſed him. 
This country, where the common people live in ſlavery, 
the nobles fell their ſuffrages, where there is never in 
the public treafury money 1 to ſupply the troops, 
where the laws have no force, and liberty ſer ves only 
to produce factions; this country, 1 ſay, vainly boaſted 
of a wailike nobility, which furnifhed a body of one 
hundred thouſand horſe. Ten thouſaud Ruſſians “ in- 
ſtantly put to flight all thoſe who had aſſembled in fa- 
vour of Stanilave, The Polanders, who but a centu- 
ry before looked down with contempt upon the Ruſſi- 
ans, were now intimidated and led by them. The 
empire of Ruſſia was become formidable fince Peter the 
Great had introduced the knowledge of arts and arms. 
Ten thoufand well diſciplined Ruſſian flaves diſperſed 
the whole nobiliry of Poland ; and king Staniſlaus, ſhut 
up in Dantzick, was quickly beſieged there by an army 
of Ruſſians. 

The emperor of Germany, being united with Ruſſia, 
was confident of ſucceſs, To counterbalance theſe 

wers, France ſhould have ſent a conſiderable force 

y ſea : but England certainly would not have looked 
on while theſe preparations were making, without de- 
claring itſelf. Cardinal de Fleury, who was willing to 
keep fair with England, did not care to incur the ſhame 
of utterly ahandoning king Staniflaus, nor to venture a 
conſiderable body of men in his aid. He ſent upon this 
expedition a ſquadron with one thouſand hve hundred 
men, under the command of a brigadier. This officer 
never looked upon his commiſſion as ſerious : he ap- 
prebended, when he was near Dantzick, that to en- 
gage the cnemy would be ſacrificing his men to no 


purpoſe ; be therefore put in at one of the ports of 
Denmark. 


The Ruffian general Laſci entered Poland at the head of 
fifty thouſand men; and was joined by ten thouſand Poles, who 
declared ſor Augullus. 


- 


Denmark. The count de Plelo, ambaſſador of France 
at the court of Denmark, faw with indignation this re- 
treat, which appeared to him ignominious. He was 
a young man, who, to the ſtudy of literature and 
philoſophy, united heroic ſentiments worthy of a better 
fate. He reſolved with this handful of men to ſuccour 
Dantzick againſt an army, or periſh in the attem 
Before he embarked he wrote a letter to one of the 
cretaries of flate, which ended with theſe words; © Iam 
ſure I ſhall never return; I therefore recommend to 
you my wife and children.” He arrived in the road of 
Dantzick, landed, and attacked the Ruſhan army ; he 
fell in the action, covered with wounds from head to 
foot, as he himſelf had foreſeen. His letter and the 
news of his death arrived at the fame time. Dantzick 
was taken, the ambaſſador ſent from France to the 
king of Poland was made a priſoner of war, notwith- 
flanding the privileges annexed to his character. King 
Staniſlaus eſcaped with difficulty, amidſt a thouſand dan- 
gers; and, by the aſſiſtance of a diſguife, after having 
a price ſet on his head by the general of the Muſco- 
vites, in a free ſtate, in his own country, and in the 
midſt of the very nation by which he had been duly 
elected king. 

With regard to the 1500 French, who had been fo 
unadvifedly ſent againſt a whole army of Ruſſians, they 
made an honourable capitulation; but a Ruſſian veſſel 
being at that time taken by a ſhip belonging to the 
king of France, the 1500 men were carried to Peterf- 
burg, and there detained priſoners : they might reaſon- 
ably expect to be treated with inhumanity by a peo- 
ple who were looked upon as barbarous at the begin- 
ning of the century. The empreſs Anne reigned at 
that time; the cauſed the officers to be treated like am- 
baſſadors, and cloaths and refreſhments to be given to 
the ſoldiers. Such an inſtance of generofity, unheard 
of till then, was a conſequence of the great improve- 
ments made by the cone Pos at the court of Ruſſia, 
and a fort of noble revenge taken for the diſadvanta- 
geous ideas ftill conceived of it, through the influence 
of old national prejudices. The French miniſtry 2 
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have totally loſt the reputation neceſſary for the ſup- lib 
port of greatneſs, if they had not revenged the outrage coi 
juſt received in Poland; but this vengeance would have art 
been of no conſequence, if it did nor promote ſome the 
uſeful purpoſe. Ihe diſtance of place di not at\gw in 
of falling upon the Mulcovites ; nd policy required his 
that the emperor ſhould feel the whole weight of thi; ing 
revenge It was execu ed with great ſeverity both in nl, 
Germany and Italy. France entered into an alliance the 
with Spain and Sardinia, Theſe thice powers had Na 
their reſpective intereſts, but they all concurred in one Tt 
view, ramely, in weakening the houſe of Aulltia. of 
The dukes of Savoy had been a long time gradually Do 
encreaſing their dominions, by ſometunes aſſiſting the pri. 
, emperors, and ſometimes declaring againſt them. The ple: 
king of Sardinia, Charles Emanuel, hoped to procure loſe 
the duchy of Milan ; and it had been promiſed him fon 
both by the miniſters of Verſailles and Madrid. Philip the 
V. king of Spain, or rather queen Elizabeth of Parina, tak 
his conſort, hoped for more conſiderable eſtabliſhments on 
for the royal offspring than Parma and Placentia. The Th 
king of France had nothing in view but to encreaſe due 
Lis own glory, to pull down his enemies, and to pro- cf | 
mote the intereſt of his allies. ſiſte 
No body at that time foreſaw, that Lorraine was to one 
be an acquiſition of that war. Men rarely direct tot 
events; they are almoſt always directed by them. Ne- and 
ver was negociation more ſpeedily concluded than that viſie 
which united theſe three monarchs 1 
England and Holland, which had for a long time Ing 
been accuſtomed to declare themſelves for Auſtria, Car 
againſt France, abandored her upon this occaſion, This pru 
was owing to that reputation for equity and moderation eng: 
which the court of France had acquired, during the bo in 
adminiſl ration of cardinal de Fleury. The idea of its tion 
pacific and difintereſted views hound the hands of its B 
natural enemies, even during a war ; and nothing could ack! 
be more honourable to the miniſtry than their having ar t 
made thoſe powers ſenſible that France might carry char 
on a war with the emperor, without endangering. the ary 
WA 


liberty 
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liberty of Europe. All the potentates ſtood by un- 
concerned ſpectators of its rapid ſucceſſes. A French 
army was in poſſeſſion of the banks of the Rhine ; and 
the united forces of France, Spain, and Savoy, were 
in poſſeſſion of Italy, The marſhal de Villars ended 
his glorious career at the age of eighty-two, after hav- 
ing taken Milan, His ſucceſſor, the marſhal de Coig- 
ni, gained two battles ; whilſt the duke of Montemar, 
the Spaniſh general, was victorious in the kingdom of 
Naples at Bitonto, from which he derived a firname. 
This is an honour frequently conferred by the court 
of Spain, in imitation of the ancient Roman cuſtom. 
Don Carlos, who had been acknowledged hereditary 
prince of Tuſcany, became, ſoon after, king of Na- 
ples and Sicily. Thus did the emperor Charles VT. 
loſe almoſt all Italy by giving a king to Poland; and a 
ſon of the king of Spain obtained, in two campaigns, 
the two Sicilies, which had ſo often been taken and re- 
taken before, and were conſtant objects of the attenti- 
on of the houſe of Auſtria for above two centuries, 
This Italian war is the only one that has been pro- 
ductive of any ſolid advantage to France, fince the time 
cf Charlemagne. This was owing to their being af- 
ſiſted by the guardian of the Alps, who was become 
one of the moſt powerful princes in thoſe countries ; 
to their being ſeconded by the beft troops of Spain, 
and to their armies being abundantly ſupplied with pro- 
vihons.and all things neceſſary. 

The emperor then thought himſelf happy in receiy- 
ing the terms of peace offered by victorious France, 
Cardinal de Fleury, the French miniſter, who had been 
prudent enough to prevent Holland and England from 
engaging in that war, had alſo wiſdom enough to 
bring it to a happy concluſion without their interven- 
non. 

By one of the articles of this peace, don Carlos was 
acknowledged king of Naples and Sicily. Europe was 
at this time accuſtomed to ſee ſtates given and ex- 
changed. To Francis duke of Lorraine, fon-in-law to 
the emperor, was aſſigned the inheritance of Medicis, 
Which had before been granted to don Carlos ; and 

| the 
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the laſt grand duke of Tuſcany being near his end, 
alked it they would not give him a third heir, ang 
what ſucceſſor the empire and France intended for him, 
Not that the grand duchy of Tuſcany conſidered it- 
ſelf as depending upon the empire ; but the emperor 
looked upon it as ſuch, as well as Parma and Placen. 
tia, which had always been claimed by the holy ſee, 
and for which the laſt duke of Parma had done ho- 
mage to the pope : ſo much does law change in dif- 
ferent periods! By this peace the duchies of Parma and 
Placentia, which by the order of ſucceſſion belonged to 
don Carlos, ton of Philip V. and of a princeſs of Parma, 
were given up to the emperor Charles VI. as his pro- 
ty. 
ti he king of Sardinia, duke of Savoy, who claimed 
the whole dachy of Milan, to which his family, that 
had aggrandiſed itfelf by degrees, had long fince form- 
ed pretenſions, obtained only a ſmall part of it, name- 
ly, the diſtricts — to Novata and Tortona, and 
the fiefs of Langhes. He derived his claim to the du- 
chy of Milan from a daughter of Philip II. king of 
Spain, from whom he was deſcended. France had like- 
wiſe pretenſions of an ancient date, from Lewis XII. 
the natutal heir to that duchy. Philip V. founded hi: 
retenſions on the ſettlements renewed to four kings of 
Spain, his predeceſſots. But all theſe pretenſions yield- 
ed to convenience and the general good. The empe- 
ror retained the duchy of Milan : it is not a fief of 
which he is always to give the inveſtiture: it was 
originally the kingdom of Lombardy annexed to the 
empire, which afterwards became a fief under th: 
Viſcomtis and the Sforzas ; and at preſent it is a ſlate 
belonging to the emperor ; a diſmembered ſtate, it 13 
true, but one that, with Tuſcany and Mantua, renders 
the houſe of Auſtria very powerful in Italy. 

By this treaty king Staniflaus renounced the kingdom 
which he had twice obtained, and which bis allies 
were unable to ſecure to him; he however ftill re 
tained the title of king. But he was to be further in- 
demnified, and that more upon the account of * 
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than of himſelf. The cardinal de Fleury was at firſt 
fatisfied with the diſtrict of Bar, which the duke of 
Lorraine was to give to king Staniſlaus, with a re- 
verſion to the crown of France ; and Lorraine was 
not to be ceded, till its duke ſhould be in full poſ- 


ſeſſion of Tuſcany. This was making the ceſſion of 


Lorraine depend greatly upon chance. It was mak- 
ing but very little uſe of the greateſt ſucceſſes and 
the moſt favourable conjunQures imaginable. Cardi- 
nal de Fleury was encouraged to avail himfelf of his 
advantages; he demanded Lorraine upon the fame 
conditions with the difſtrit of Bar, and obtained it. 

It coft him only a little ready money, and a pen- 
fon of three millions five hundred thouſand livres, 
granted to duke Francis till he ſhould be poſſeſſed 
of Tuſcany. 

Thus was Lorraine irrevocably reunited to the 
crown ; a reunion ſo many times attempted without 
ſucceſs. By theſe means a king of Poland was tranſ- 
E to Lorraine ; and that province had for the 

| time a ſovereign who reſided in it, and rendered 
it happy. The reigning prince of the houſe of Lor- 
raine became ſovereign of Tufcany. The ſecond fon 
of the king of Spain was removed to Naples. The 
inſcription of Trajan's medal might have been applied 
upon this occaſion, Regna 2/ignata, Thrones aſſigned. 


CHATS. oc 


Concerning the new Houſe of AusTr1a, the War of 
1741, and the Conqueſts of Lewis XV. 


H E houſe of Bourbon, at the cloſe of this ſhort 
L war, found itſelf raiſed to a pitch of grandeur 
which it durſt not have preſumed to hope for, in the 
midit of the moſt ſhining proſperity of Lewis XIV. 
Almoſt the whole inheritance of the family of Charles 
V. of Spain, the two Sicilies, Mexico, Peru, were in 
its poſſeſſion: and finally the houſe of Auſtria ended 
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in the perſon of Charles VI. in 1740. What remair:. 
ed of his ſpoils was near being taken from his dangh- 
ter, and divided amongſt ſeveral powers. France 
cauſed an emperor to be elected with as great facility 
as the emperors, in former ages, cauſed electors of 
Cologne, and biſhops of Liege to be choſen, I he fa- 
mous pragmatic ſanction of the laſt Auſtrian emperor, 
which ſecured to his daughter the ſole poſletſion of 
all his don inions; a pragmatic ſanction guarantied 
by the empire, by England, by Holland, and even by 
France herſelf, was not, at fiſt, tupporte:l by any 
power. The cleQor of Bavaria, fon to him who 
was proſcribed by the empire, was without oppoſition 
crowned at Liatz duke of Auſtria, king of Bohemia 
at Prague, and emperor at Frankfort, by the aſſiſtance 
of Lewis XV's arms. ' he daughter of ſo many em- 
perors was a whole year deſtitute of aſſiſtance, and 
without any hopes but in her own refulution. Scarce 
had ſhe cloſed her dying father's eyes, when ſhe loſt 
Silefia, which was invaded by a young king of Prul- 
fia, whoſe renown will extend to the moſt diſtant 
ages. He was the firſt to avail himſelf of the con- 
junRure, and rendered ſubſervient to his greatne's an 
army diſciplined like thoſe of the old Romans, which 
his father had formed merely for ſhew and oftenta- 
tion. France, Pruſſia, Saxony, and Bavaria, attacked 
the remains of the houſe of Auſtria, They advanced 
even to the gates of Vienna ; her allies obſerved a 
profound filence ; there ſeemed to remain no room 
for à doubt that her ſlates would be divided. But 
it quickly appeared, that there is n» real greatneſs 
2 men, but that which is founded upon their 
own forces. The elector of Bavaria, emperor, with 
the appellation of Charles VII. a prince of great aht- 
lities. — deſtitute of two things indiſpenſibſy neceſſa- 
ry (treaſure and good troops) having allies who were 
equently at variance, and being overwhelmed with 
diſeaſes, could not poſſibly ſucceed by his own power, 
and few have conquered potent ſtates by the hand 
of another. The greateſt advantages were foon ſuc 
ce:ded by the moſt terrible calamitics. All that _— 
| ave 
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have contributed to his greatneſs, facilitated his ruin, 
and all that threatened to overwhelm the queen of 
Hungary, helped to raiſe her higher. The houſe of 
Auſtria roſe again from its aſhes. The queen of 
Hungary found a powerſul ally in George II. king 
of England; and afterwards her cauſe was eſpouſed 
by Sardinia, Holland, and even the Ruſſian empire, 
which ſent, in the laſt year of the war, about thirty- 
fie thouſand men to her aſſiſtance. She made ſepa- 
rate treaties with Pruſſia and Saxony; but ſhe found 
no leſs ſuccour in her magnanin ity than in her al- 
lies, Hungary, which her anceſtors had found a con- 
ſtant ſource of civil wars, oppoſition, and puniſhments. 
became in her reign a kingdom united, well-atfected, 
and peopled with her defenders. The ſeveral par- 
ties engaged in Germany, in Italy, in Flanders, upon 
the frontiets of France, upon the Indian and American 
Oceans, much in the fame manner as in the war 
of 1701. The cardinal de Fleury, being too much 
advanced in years to ſupport ſo heavy a burthen, 
ſpent with regret the treafures of France in a war 
undertaken againſt his will, and died, after having 
been a witneſs of many misfortunes cauſed by the 
groſſeſt errors of conduct. He could never conceive 
that the kingdom ftood in need of a maritine force: 
the tew remaining veſſels of France had been entirely 
deſtroyed by the Engliſh, and its provinces were ex- 
poled to an invaſion. Ibe emperor, who was indebt- 
ed to France for his dignity, and had been three times 
driven out of his own dominions. - He died the moſt 
unhappy prince upon the face of the earth, and his 
lamentabſe fall was owing to his having been raiſed 
to the ſummit of human greatneſs. The queen of 
Hungary had the glory and ſatisfaction of cauſing 
her conſort to be elected emperor, and of being the 
foundreſs of a new imperial family. 

The French armies were deftroyed in Bavaria and Bo- 
hemia, without ever coming to a deciſive battle; and 
ſuch was their deplorable condition, that a retreat, 
which they ſtood in need of, and which appeared to be 
unprathicable, was looked upon as an extraordinary 
happineſs. 
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- happineſs, The marſhal de Belleiſſe preſerved the te- 
mainder of the French army, which was beſieged in 
Prague, and led a body of about thirteen thouſand 
men from Prague to Egra, by a round-about way, of 
thirty eight leagues, thr froſt and ſnow, and in 
the view of the enemy. In a word, the war was 
carried back from the heart of Auſtria to the Rhine. 

The king of France having, in 1743, ſeen and la- 
mented the death of cardinal deFleury, governed by bim- 
ſelf, and repaired the misfortunes which the laſt years 
of that adminiſtration had produced. His fituation was 
much the ſame with that which his great grandfather 
had been in during the war of 170 1. He was under a 
neceſſity of ſupporting France and 1 inſt the ſame 
enemies ; that is to ſay, againfl Auſtri and, Hol 
land, and Sardinia. 

Lewis XV. after the death of cardinal de Fleury, 
acted as Lewis XIV. did after that of cardinal Mazarine; 
he aſſumed the helm of government himſelf, and headed 
his own armies. Never was war more vigorous, nor 
ſucceſs more doubtful. The French army had been 
routed at Dettingen upon the Main, notwithſtanding its 
advantageous ſituation; but on the other hand the 

ince of Conti forced the paſſage of the Alps. The 
king met with ſcarce any reſiſtance in Flanders, He 

Menin, Courtrai, and Ypres. In the midft of this 

he was informed that prince Charles of Lor- 

raine, brother to the new emperor Francis I. had paſſ- 
ed the Rhine and entered Alſatia. The king immedi- 
ately marched the fame way ; and during that rapid 
march, he encreaſed the ſoldiers pay and quantity of 
proviſions. Upon his arrival at Mentz, he was ſeized 
with a violent diſorder, and his life was deſpaired of. So 
univerſal a fadneſs had never been ſeen in France be- 
fore, and no people ever diſcovered fo ſtrong an affec- 
tion for their monarch. They afſembled in the public 
places of every town : the prieſts, when they offered 
up prayers for the king's recovery, interrupted them by 
Roliag floods of tears, and the people anſwered = 
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ſobs and cries. And when at length they were inform- 
ed of his recovery, the exceſs of their joy was as immo- 
derate as their grief had been before. 

Scarce was his health eſtabliſhed, ſcarce had the 
Auſtrians repaſſed the Rhine, when he flew to beſi 


cge 
Fribourg in Briſgau, and made himſelf maſter of the rr 
At this critical juncture marſhal Saxe preſerved the 


ing's 
conqueſts with a ſmall body of troops againſt a numerous 
army. Even then he began to acquice the reputation 
of the beſt general in Europe; and well deſerved to be 
conſidered as ſuch, ſince he commanded troops diſcou- 
raged by their defeat, againſt the ſame army that, aſter 
having conquered at Detringen, purſued the French 
forces as far as the Rhine, He inveſted Tournay, in 
their preſence. The Auſtrians, Engliſh, Hanoverians, 
and Dutch, were diſpoſed to prevent the lois of that 
city by a battle. Hereupon Lewis X V. without delay 
quitted Verſailles with his ſon ; it was at that time the 
battle of Fontenoy was fought ; it will be famous for 
many ages, it is the firſt victory that a King of France 
gained in perſon over the Engliſh fince the times of St. 
Lewis. 

Marſhal Saxe caſt intrenchments round his army on 
every ſide. But the duke of Cumberland, fon to George 
II. king of England, forced theſe entrenchments with 
his Engliſh and Hanoverians ; he put to flight almoſt all 
the brigades that oppoſed him, and victory declared for 
him during a whole hour. Marſhal Saxe, upon whom 
the welfare of France depended, was then dying of a 
Gileaſe, which afterwards brought him to the grave; he 
cauſed himſelf to be carried about in a chair made of 
oſier, in order to viſit the poſts ; and the effort he made 
to mount his horſe during the action occaſioned appre- 
henſions that he would expire in a moment. The 

lim column, always impenetrable, conſtantly gained 
ground. The marſhal ſent twice to intreat the king 
to retire ; he even went ſo far, as twice to give po- 
tive orders for evacuating the important poſt of 
Antoin, The king did not think proper to retire, 
and the poſt was not evacuated. preſence of 
the king, which rendered this battle fo hazardous, 
was the only circumſtance that made it vidorious. 


The 
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The advice given by the duke of Richelieu to bring 
up the cannon againſt the Engliſh column “, and the 
reviving courage of the troops, at length decided the 
event of this important day. From that time forward, 
the French gained an aſcendant over the Engliſh and 
the allies, which they never after loſt. A few com- 

nies were ſurpriſed by a body of fix thouſand Eng- 
ſh upon the cauſeway of Ghent, near an abbey 
called Mele f. They ſtood their ground reſolutely ; 
in a ſhort time they were aſſiſted by others; they to- 
tally routed the whole body of the enemy; in this 
action forty Frenchmen forced three hundred Hang- 
verians to lay down their arms. Ghent was taken 
without reſiſtance. Oſtend, which had formerly held 
but three years, yielded in three days. Bruſſels was 
beſieged and taken in the depth of winter. The Tu- 
rennes and the Condes never made more glorious cam- 

igns. | 

Marſhal Saxe conſtrains the Auſtrians to repaſ 
the Mehaigne and the Maeſe ; they ſuffer the prince. 
of Clermont to take Namur. They appear a ſecond 
time at the gates of Leige ; the marſhal marches to- 
wards them, and defe:ts them in a pitched battle f. 
Alt Dutch Brabant falls into the hands of Lewis XV. 
The Dutch, alarmed at theſe ſucceſſes, chuſe aV:d:t- 
holder, as the Romans created a dictator upon extraor- 


dinary emergencies ; but with very different 3 * 
he 


® This Engliſh column exifted no where but in cur author's 
imagination. The Brit eſh infantry attacked in a line, and not in 
column; and had they been properly ſultained by the Dutch troor's 
and the cavalry on the winge, the F rench army would in all like- 
Ithood have been deſcated. 

+ The duke of Cumberland, apprehending the enemy had a de- 
fea upon Ghent, detached a body of four or five thouſand meu to 
reinforce the gar:iiion of that city. This detachment fell into 43 
ambuſcade at a place called Par-du- Mele,” where they were 4 
tacked on a long march by a body of French troops, amountigg to 
ten thouſand, and defeated after a deſperate refritance. That laue 
night, Ghent was (urpriied. 

1 At the village cf Roucoux. The battle was fought on the 
firlt day of October. Prince Charles of Lorraine, who mt): 
ed the alles, was obliged to retreat towards Mac'richt with UC 


luſe of five thouſand men, and thirty pieces of arti lery. 
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The king, at the head of his army, under the con- 
duct of marſhal Saxe, again beats the duke of Cum- 
berland, at Laufelt * near Maeſtricht. Bergenopzoom, 
which was thought to be impregnable,- being ſecured 
by its ſituation, by a numerous garriſon, and by an 
army which encamped before its gates, was taken 
by ſtorm when the breach was ſcarce large enough to 
be entered. This is the only town that was taken 
ſword in hand, ſince Valenciennes was conquered by 
the muſqueteers and French guards in 1677. It was 
likewiſe the only one that was abandoned to pillage. 
The conquerors found in the port ſeventeen large barks 
laden with proviſions, with this direction in large 
chatacters upon each, To the invincible garrifon of 
Bergenopzoom.” This ſucceſs was due to the brave- 
ry of marſhal Lowendahl, a native of Denmark, 
who commanded at the fiege. At that time two ſtrang- 
ers, marſhal Saxe and himſelf, ſupported the fortune 
of France and the Low Countries, and compenſated 
for the loſſes which were ſuſtained elſewhere. 

Marſhal Saxe cloſed bis campaigns, and rendered 
his glory complete, by the moſt ſkilful motion that 
had been ſeen for a long time. He intended to be- 
lege Maeſtricht, for which purpoſe it was neceſſaty 
to deceive the enemy; he cauſed ſeveral detachments 
to file off, ſome to Luxembourg, others to Breda; 
one divifion marches to Tongres, another to Ticlemont, 
and no body knows where all theſe bodies are to unite. 
The enemy does not know what poſt to defend ; they 
leave him maſter of the Maeſe. He inveſts Maeſtricht 
in the fight of eighty thouſand men, who are una- 
ble to make any oppoſition. This was the laſt ex- 

Vor. 1 ample 


* The loſs of this battle was alſo owing to the miſbehaviour of 
the Dutch troops. A body of their hurſe potted in the centre gave 
way, and fly ing at full gallop, overthrew five battalions. of infantry 
that were advancing from the bdy of r:ferve. The French ca- 
vary, taking advantage of this inc dent, charged them in their 
confuſſom with great impetuoſity, and penetrated through the 
— of the allied army, which was thus divided abcat the 
entre. 
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 ample- he gave of his knowlege in the art of war; 
and theſe laſt ſucceſſes were preludes to a peace, which 
all parties equally ſtood in need of. 

ſhal Saxe was fon to Auguſtus II. king of Po- 
land, and the counteſs of Konig\mark. He ſerved in 
France from the age of ſeventeen. He was for a long 
time looked upon as a mere man of pleaſure, and 
people were not aware, that, in the midſt of luxury 
and voluptuouſneſs, he ſtudied the art of war with 
the moſt arduous application and was become a great 
man long before his talents were known, 


C H A P. CXCL 


Of Prince CyarLes Epwarv. 


Rear Barirain had, in this war, been 
the point of undergoing a revolution fimilar to 
that of the red and white roſes. Prince Charles Ed- 
ward, whoſe grandfather, by the father's fide, was the 
unfortunate Britiſh monarch James II. and the great 
king of Poland, John Sobieſki, his grandfather on the 
mother's fide, made an attempt to reaſcend the throne 
of Great Britain, by one of thoſe extravagant enter- 
prizes, of which we meet with no examples except 
amongſt the Engliſh, or in the fabulous ages of anti- 
quity. He embarked, on the 12th of June 1745, in 
a ſmall frigate of eighteen guns, without having gi- 
ven the court of France any intimation of his def ; 
and having, in order to effect the conqueſt of three 
kingdoms, only ſeven officers, eighteen hundred fa- 
bres, twelve hundred fuzils, two thouſand lewis d'ors, 
which he had borrowed, and not a ſingle ſoldier. - 
Aſter a paſſage wherein he was ſurrounded by dan- 
gers, he landed upon the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Scotland 
a few inhabitants of Moydart, to whom he diſcovered 
himſelf, threw themſelves proſtrate before him, but 
exclaimed at the ſame time, What can we do ” 
ve 
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ure no arms; we are poor, and deſtitute of all re- 
ſource; we live only upon bread made of oats, and 
we cultivate barren lands. The prince made anſwer ; 
„ will cultivate this land with you; I will eat of 
this bread ; I will ſhare your poverty, and I have 
brought you arms.“ 

The inhabitants, moved and encouraged by this, 
took up arms in his favour : they were immediately 
joined by the neighbouring tribes, which go by the 
name of clans. A piece of filk, which he had brought 
over, ſerved him as a royal ſtandard. As ſoon as 
be law himſelf at the head of one thouſand five hun- 
dred men, he marched to Perth, made himſelf maſter 
of it, and there cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed re- 
gent of England, France, Scotland, and Ireland, in the 
name of his father James III. This title of regent of 
France, which was aſſumed by a prince who was 
ſcarce maſter of an inconſiderable village in Scotland, 
and who had no hopes of ſucceſs but from the aſſiſt- 
ance of the French ing, was a conſequence of the 
cuſtom adopted by the Engliſh kings, of aſſuming the 
title of kings of France; a cuſtom which ſtill ſubſiſts, 
though it ſhould be aboliſhed. 

After this ſome Scotch noblemen repaired to his 
ſtandard. He entered Edinburgh, and there cauſed 
himſelf to be acknowledged ſovereign. The king of 
England's council ſet a price upon 12 head: 30,009 
pounds ſterling (about ſeven hundred thouſand livres) 
were offered to the perſon who ſhould give him up, 
dead or alive. To this menace he anſwered by gain- 
ing, with his one thouſand five hundred Highlanders, 
a complete victory at Preſton-pans, over an Engliſh 
any; and he took as many priſoners as he himſelf 
had ſoldiers. Theſe Highlanders are the only people 
in Europe who preſerve the military habit of the an- 
cient Romans, together with the buckler ; with the 
habit they poſſeſſed the courage of thoſe Romans; 
they were deficient in nothing but diſcipline, The 
tings of Spain and France, upon this occaſion, ſent 
ome pecuniary aſſiſtance to prince Edward. They 
wrote to him; they beſtowed upon him the title of 

12 brother ; 
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brother; two or three hundred men, of the royal 
Scotch regiment “, were ſent to him from France, wii} 
ſome piquets, who landed, after having paſſed through 
the midſt of the Engliſh fleet. 

The young prince ſubdued the whole country ay 
far as Carliſle, and advanced within a hundred miles 
of London; he was then at the head of an army of 
about eight thouſand men. Another Engliſh general, 
not the ſame that had been defeated at Preſton-pans 4 
advanced towards Scotland. Prince Edward marched 
againſt him in the depth of winter, came up with kim 
at Falkirk, upon the way to Edinburgh, gained a (e- 
cond victory, and the next day a third, over the ſame 
troops which he had beat the day before . 

This was the favourable time to complete the te- 
volution ; alceady a conſiderable part of Londen was, 
in ſecret, well affected to his cauſe 5. That capital 
was full of broils and confuſion. The duke of Riche- 
lieu was upon the coaſts of France, ready to bring 
ten thouſand men to his aſſiſtance; but as France 
was at that time in want of men of war, the enter- 
prize miſcarried, and the whole fruit of the efforts and 
victories of Edward was loſt. The duke of Cumber- 
land, at the head of a well-diſciplined army, wel 
armed, and provided with artillery,” at laſt defeated 
theſe Highlanders, who were deſtitute of every thing 
but courage. Prince Edward received a total over. 
throw at the battle of Culloden, not many miles from 
Inverneſs : his whole army was diſperſed ; he went 
through much the ſame adventures which Charles II 
had experienced after his defeat at Worceſter, war 
dering like him, without ſuccour, ſometimes in com: 
pany with two friends, the partners of his difticf;, 

ſometiuc! 


There was no ſuch reziment in France before the extictie 
of the rebellion in Scotland: the few troops that arrived as aut 
liries to the young pretender belonged to the Iriſh brigade. 

+ He was obliged to retreat to Scotland before the troops com 
manded by the duke of Cumberland, + 
1 This third batile is altogether chimerical. 


J No ſymptoms of this appeared. 
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ometimes with only one: ſometimes alone, walking 
from cavern to cavern, lying in the foreſts, taking re- 
fuge in deſert iſlands, being in want both of cloaths 
and food; and inceſſantly purſued by thoſe who were 
defirous of getting the reward offered for taking him. 
Having one day walked above thirty miles on foot, be- 
ing preffed hard by hunger, and almoſt ready to faint, 
he ventured to enter the houſe of a perſon who he 
knew was not of his party. © The ſon of your ſo- 
vereign, ſaid he, comes to aſk of you food and rai- 
ment : I know you are my enemy, but I believe you 
z man of too much honour to abuſe the confidence I 
place in you : take the rags that cover me, and keep 
them; you may perhaps one day reſtore them to me, 
in the palace of tke kings of Great Britain.” The 
gentleman was moved with compaſſion, aſſiſted him as 
far as his ſituation would permit, and kept his ſe- 
cret. 

Whilſt this prince, conſtantly purſued by his ene- 
mies, led a miſerable and concealed life in the deſerts, 
a circumſtance which adds a new luſtre to his glory, 
ſcaffolds and gibbets were erected in Scotland and 
England to punith his partizans : near eight hundred at 
different times ſuffered as traitors upon that ac- 
_— 

They on the ſeventeenth of Auguſt by the 
execution of ſeventeen officers, who were drawn upon 
a hurdle to the gallows, and after they were hanged 
the executioner tore out their hearts and ftruck their 
cheeks with them ; which being done, their bodies 
were cut in quarters. This pumſhment is a remnant 
of ancient barbariſm. In former times ic was cuſto · 
mary to tear out the hearts of condemned perſons, 
whilſt they were till breathing. 

This cuſtom has been preſerved in appearance, in 
order to ſtrike with terror the minds of the vulgar, 
who are not eaſily intimidated. The lords Kilmar- 
nock, Balmerino, Derwentwater, and Lovat, were be- 

13 headed. 


® The number of thoſe that ſuffered death by law did not 
mount to one hungred. 
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headed. When Kilmarnock aſcended the ſcaffold, he 
like one who had repented of what he had done, cri 


ed out, Long live king Balmerino cried out, 
Long live king James, and his worthy fon. Der. 
wentwater was a younger brother of another lord 
Derwentwater executed in 1715, for having fougbt 
unſucceſsfully in the very ſame cauſe : it was defireg 
by this elder brother, that his ſon, then a child, ſhoull 

end the ſcaffold with bim: he faid to him, My 
intention is to cover you with my blood, that you 
may learn to die for your kings.” 

ie was the fate of thoſe who were ſprung fron 
this family to die like heroes by the hands of an ex. 
ecutioner. This Derwentwater had likewiſe a foq 
who was born in France. I die like my brother, 
laid he; I exhort my ſon to die in like manner, i 
there ſhould ever be occaſion for it ; and I recommend 
him to the king of France.” This recommendation 
was not ineffectual, Lewis XV. ſettled a penſion ups; 
this ſon and his ſiſter. 
Lord Lovat wasexecuted in the eightieth year of hi; 

age. Before he received the blow, he repeated the 

following verſe of Horace : 


Dulce et decorum eft pro patrid mori, 


But there happened upon this occaſion a very extraor- 
dinary incident, one of fuch a nature as could occur 
no where but in England. A young ſtudent, name 
Painter, who was devoted to the Jacobite party“ 

ſſeſſed with that ſpirit of fanaticiſm which produce: 
ſo many extraordinary events, intreated with the moi! 

earneſt and reiterated importunity to be executed i 
the place of lord Lovat, 

Prince Edward, after having wandered a long time 
upon the coaſt of Lochaber, at laſt eſcaped the pur 
ſoits of his enemies. A ſmall veſſel ucted him t 
the coaſt of Bretagne : he went from thence * 


® Painter, on the contrary, profeſſed the utmoſt abhorrence © 
the Jacobite party. His requeſt was the effect of madacſe, 
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and there reſided till the treaty of Aix-la-chapelle was 
ſet on foot, by which the king of France was obliged 
to deprive him of that aſylum, for the general 
of Europe. This unhappy prince ſuffered in Paris 
more mortifications than he had undergone in Scotland 
after the battle of Culloden : he obſtinately perſiſted 
to ſtay, notwithſtanding the 2 and though he was 
frequently urged to depart by the king. It was thought 
neceſſary to ſecure his perſon ; he was accordingly 
carried priſoner to Vincennes, and then ſent out of 
the kingdom. This was the very height of the miſ- 
fortunes of the unhappy race of Stewart. From that 
me forward Charles Edward hid himfelf from man- 

Let private men, who think themſelves unhappy, 
reflet a few moments upon the misfortunes of this 
priace and his anceſtors. 


CHAP, CXCIL. 


Admiral Axnzon's Voyage round the World. 


Henever France or Spain happen to be at war 
with England, the ſhock given to Europe is felt 
at the extremities of the earth. If the induſtry and 
boldneſs of the modern nations of Europe give them 
an advantage over the reſt of the world, and over the 
antients in general, it is owing to their maritime ex- 
peditions. Men are not as much ſurpriſed as perhaps 
they ſhould be, when they ſee come out of the ports 
of a few inconfiderable provinces, unknown to the ci- 
vilized nations of antiquity, fleets of ſuch a conſtructi- 
on, that a 114 veſſel of them would have utterly de- 
ſtroyed all the ſhipping of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. On the one hand theſe fleets go beyond 
the Ganges, in order to engage each other in the view 
of the moſt powerful empices, who ſtand by uncon- 
cerned ſpeQators of the dite effects of an art which 
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they have not hitherto acquired: on the other hand, 
they go beyond America, to contend with each other 
for flaves in the new world. | 

The ſucceſs is rarely proportioned to the greatneſs of 
theſe enterprizes, not only becauſe it is impoſſible to 
fee all the obſtacles which may ariſe, but becauſe ade- 
quate means are ſcarce ever made uſe of. 

Admiral Anſon's expedition proves how much a man 
of ſenſe and reſolution may perform ; though his pre- 
parations may be very unadequate to the danger of his 
undertaking. 

Before ſo many nations had engaged in a war, in or- 
der to decide whether the daughter of the emperor 
Charles VI. ſhould ſucceed her father, there ſubſiſted 
a war between Spain and England about a ſhip ® ; that 


war coſt both parties a thouſand times more than the 


worth of what had given riſe to it. 

The miniſtry of London, in the year 1739, ſent ad- 
miral Vernon to Mexico : he there deſtroyed Porto bel- 
lo, but he failed in his attempt upon Carthagena, It 
was intended at the ſame time that George Anſon 
ſnould fall upon Peru by the South-ſea, in order, if 
poſſible to ruin, or at leaſt weaken the vaſt empire 
which Spain had acquired in that part of the world, 
by both ends. Anton was created commodore, that 
is, commander of a ſquadron; there were given to 
bim five veſſels, a fort of a little frigate of eight guns, 


with about one hundred men on board, and two ſhips * 


loaden with proviſions and merchandize ; theſe two 
ſhips were intended to carry on commerce under the 
otection, of the convoy; for it is liar to the 
liſh nation to mix traffic with warlike operations. 
Aboard tbe ſquadron were fourteen hundred ſeamen, 
amongſt whom there were no more than two hun- 
dred and fixty ſuperannuated invalids, and two hun- 
dred recruits, He ſteers his courſe by the 1 of 
| | ira, 


The cauſe of the war with Spain was a ſeries of depredations 
and outrages committed upon the Engliſh traders in the Weft In 
dies. It was a cauſe upon which the liberty of the Britiſh com- 


merce in a great meaſure depended, 
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Madeira, which belongs to Portugal ; he advances to 
the iſles of Cape Verd, and fails by the coafls of Bra- 
Gl. His crew refreſhed themſelves in a little iſland 
named St. Catharine, which is covered with never- 
fading verdure, and abounds with fruit through every 
ſeaſon of the year : this iſland is twenty-ſeven degrees 
beyond the tropic of Cancer. The commodore, after 
having coaſted along the cold and uncultivated coun- 
try of Patagonia, entered the ſtreights of Maire about 
the end of February 1741; thus did he paſs above a 
hundred degrees of latitude in leſs than five months. 
The little p or frigate of eight guns, named the 
Trial, was the firſt veſſel of the kind that ventured 
to double Cape Horn: ſhe afterwards ſeized, in the 
South Sea, a Spaniſh ſhip of fix hundred tons, the crew 
of which little expected to have been taken in the 
Pacific Ocean by a ſhip from England. 

However, upon doubling Cape Horn, after having 
paſſed the ſtreights Le Maire, Anſon's ſquadron was 
ſhattered and diſperſed by violent tempeſts. One half 
of the men aboard periſhed by an inveterate ſcurvy. 


The veſſel of the commodore, being ſeparated from the 


reſt, put in at the deſert iſland of Fernandez, which 
lies higher up the South-Sea, towards the tropic of 
Capricorn. A rational reader, who beholds with hor- 
10r the prodigious efforts which mortals make, in or- 
der to render themſelves and their fellow creatures 
unhappy, will perhaps receive ſome ſatisfaction upon 
being informed that George Anſon, finding the climate 
of this iſland exceeding mild, and the foil equally fer- 
tile, ſowed in it pulſe and fruits, the ſeeds of which 
he brought with him from England, by which means 
it in a ſhort time became a plentiful country. Certain 
Spaniards, who touched there ſome time aſter, being, 
in the courſe of the war, carried priſoners into Eng- 
land, formed an opinion, that Anſon alone was capable 
of repairing the ravages of war by ſuch an attention to 
the general good of mankind, and returned him thanks 
as their benefactor. Let me be allowed to ſoften, by 
ſuch circumſtances as theſe, the melancholy tenour of 

15 a kiſtory 
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a hiſtory which is almoſt one continued narrative 9 
* and _— fi 
on, whoſe veſſel carried ns, being jo ined 
by another of his ſhips of war, * the little — 
called the Trial, took ſeveral conſiderable prizes in 
iſing near the iſland of Fernandez ; but having ſoon 
after advanced towards the equator, he ventured to 
attack the city of Paita, upon the ſame coaſt of Ameri- 
ca. He neither made uſe of his ſhips of war nor of 
bis men, in executing this bold and hazardous attempt : 
the expedition was performed by fifty foldiers in a 
boat with oars: they landed during the night; the 
ſudden fſurprize, the confuſion, and the darkneſs, re- 
doubled, multiplied, and encreaſed the danger. The 
governor, the garriſon, and the inhabitants fled on eve- 
ry fide. In the mean time the fifty Engliſh, without 
moleſtation, carried off the treaſures which they found 
in the cuſtom-houſe and in private houſes, during the 
ſpace of three days. Some black flaves, a ſpecies of 
animals who always become the property of the firſt 
bat ſeize them, not having fled, aſſiſted the English 
in carrying off the wealth of their former maſters, 
_ Anſon cauſed Paita to be burnt to aſhes, and then ſet 
fail, baving plundered the Spaniards with as much eaſe 
as they, in paſt ages, plundered the Americans, Spain 
loſt above fifteen hundred thouſand piaſtres by the 
fire : the Engliſh gained about one hundred and eighty 
thouſand, which, added to the former captures, great- 
ly enriched the ſquadron®. The great number of 
men carried off by the ſcurvy left the bulk of the 
treaſure to the ſurvivors. This little ſquadron came 
afterwards oppoſite to Panama, upon the coaſt where 
pearls are ved for, and advanced to Acapulco, at 
the back of Mexico. The government of Madrid was 
not then aware of the riſk it ran of loſing that vaſt te- 


gion 


® This exp'oit is greatly over rated. The little town of 
Peta was very inconfiderable. It had been taken by the cre» 
of a privateer n the reign of queen Anne. The value of all the 
effects plundered by Mr. Aaſca's prople did got exceed thirty thou” 
fond pounds, | 
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gion of the world. If admiral Vernon, who 


Carthagena upon the oppoſite ſea, had ſucceeded, he 
might have aſſiſted commodore Anſon. Thus the 
ifthmus of Panama would have been taken by the 
Engliſh both upon the right and left, and the Spani- 
ards deprived of the very centre of their American. 

Anſon, who had but two ſhips remaining, the reſt 
having been deſtroyed by tempeſts ®,. confined all his 
enterprizes and his ine hopes to the taking of a 
large galleon, which Mexico ſends every year to the 
iſland of Manilla in the Chineſe ſeas. Manilla is one 
of the Philippine Iſlands, fo called, becauſe they were 
diſcovered during the reign of Philip II. 

This galleon, laden with filver, would not have ſet 
fail if the Engliſh had been ſeen upon the coaſts, and 
it did not leave the port till a conſiderable time after 
their departure. The commodore therefore croſſed the 
Pacific Ocean,. and all the climates between our tropic 
and the equator. - Avarice, rendered honourable b 
fatigue and danger, made him traverſe the globe with. 
his two remaining men of war. The ſcurvy continued 
to afflict the ſailors upon theſe ſeas ; and, as one of 
the two veſſels leaked on every fide, they were oblig- 
ed to abandon and ſet fire to it, left the wreck ſhould 
be thrown upon ſome of the Spaniſh iflands, and be- 
come of uſe to the inhabitants: the ſoldiers and fail- 
0's belonging to this veſſel, were taken on board 
Anſon's. At that time the only veſſel that was left of 
lis whole ſquadron was his on ſhip, called the Cen- 
turion, which carried fixty guns, and was accompani- 
ed by two tenders, The Centurion eſcaped alone from 
ſo many dangers, but in a very ſhattered condition, 
and having none but ſick men on board, very fortu- 
nately touched at one of the Marianne iflands called 

Tinian, 

* Two of his great ſhips never weathered Cape Horn, but 

Teturned to Europe, having firſt been refitted at Rio de Janeiro 


in Braſil. One frigate of twenty guns was wrecked an a difo- 
late ifland in the South S:a 3 but none of them were deſtroye! 
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Tinian, which was at that time quite uninhabited. 
Not long before it contained no leſa than thirty thou- 
ſand fouls, but the greateſt part of the inhabitants had 
been ſwept away by an epidemic diſeaſe, and the fur- 
2 had been removed to another iſland by the Spa- 
niards. 

The crew owed its preſervation to the iſland of 
Tinian. That iſland, which ſurpaſſed Fernandes in 
fertility, abounded on all fides with wood, ſprings, 
and rivulets, tame animals, fruits, pulſe, and every 
thing neceſſary for food, the conveniences of life, and 
for refitting the veſſel, But the moſt extraordinary 
thing found there was a fort of a tree, the taſte of 
whoſe fruit reſembled that of the beſt bread ; a real 
treaſure, which, if it could be tranſplanted to our 
climates, would be greatly . preferable to thoſe riches 
which owe all their worth to opinion, and which men 
9 in queſt of to the end of the earth, through ſo many 

ngers and difficulties. 

rom this iſland he went to that of Formoſa ; he 
then bent his courſe towards China, to Macao, at the 
entrance of the river of Canton, in order to repair his 
only remaining veſſel. 

The commodore having completely refitted his ſhip 
at Macao by the aſſiſtance of the Chineſe, and having 
taken aboard ſome Indian failors, and ſome Hol- 
landers, whom he thought to be uſeful men, put to 
ſea again. 
At 14 upon the ninth of June 1743, the ſo much 
wiſhed for Spaniſh ſhip was deſcried : it advanced to- 
wards Manilla, having but fixty-four guns ; the crew 
conſiſted of five hundred and fiſty men fit for action; 
the treaſure which it carried amounted only to about 
fifteen hundred thouſand piaftres in ſilver, with cochi- 
neal and other merchandize, becauſe the whole trea- 
fure, which is generally double that ſum, had been e 

vi 


The Manilla ſhip, call d the Nueſtra" Senhora de Cabsdongd, 
was mounted with f-rty guns; and the treaſure, with the other 
effects on board, amounted to three hundied and thirteen thouſaud 
poynds ſterling, 
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vided into two equal parts, and one half was cattied by 
another galleon. 

The commodore had but two hundred and ſorty 
men on board the Centurion. The captain of the gal- 
leon, perceiving the enemy, choſe rather to venture the 
treaſure than forfeit his reputation by flying before 
an Engliſhman ; for which reaſon he hoiſted as much 
fail as poſſible, in order to come up with, and engage 
him. 

The eager deſire of ſeizing riches, a paſſion much 
ſtronger than the principle of duty, which direQts to 

reſerve them for their ſovereign, the experience of the 

ngliſh, and the ſkilful operations of the commodore, 
rocured him the victory. But two of his men were 
filled in the fight; the galleon loſt fixty-ſeven, who 
were flain upon deck, and eighty-four were wounded. 
The number of his crew flill ſurpaſſed that of the 
commodore's : however, he thought proper to itrike. 
The conqueror returned to Canton with this rich prize. 
He there maintained the honour of his country, by 
refuſing to pay the impoſts exacted by the emperor 
of China from all foreign ſhips ; he inſiſted that a man 
of war was not ſubject to them. His conduct over- 
awed the Chineſe ; the governor of Canton gave him 
an audience, to which he was conducted through two 
ranks of ſoldiers, whoſe number amounted to ten thou- 
ſand ; after which he returned to his own country, by 
the Sunda Iſlands and the Cape of Good Hope. Har- 
ing thus failed round the world viQtorious, he landed in 
England the 4th of June 1744, after a voyage of three 
years and a half. 

He cauſed the riches he had taken to be carried to 
London in triumph, in thirty-two waggons, amidſt the 
acclamations of the people, with drums beating and 
trumpets ſounding. His different prizes amounted in 
gold and filver to ten millions, French money; theſe 
were the recompence of the commodore, his officers, 


' bis failors and foldiers, without the king's enjoying | 


any ſhare of the fruit of their fatigues and their ya- 
lour. The wealth, quickly circulating in the nation, 
contributed 
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contributed to enable it to ſu the immenſe 
of the war — 9 


CHAP. CXCII, 


Concerning Law1isz0urc, or Care BxeTox ; and 
the numerous Prizes taken by the ENGLISH. 


NOTHER enterprize, undertaken ſome time af- 

ter that of admiral Anfon, ſufficiently ſhews what 

a trading and warlike nation is capable of. What I 
at preſent have in view is the fiege of Lewiſbourg ; 
this operation was not ſet on foot by the Britiſh mini- 
ters; it was the effect of the undaunted reſolution of 
the merchants of New-England. A common merchant, 
named Vaugan +, propoſed to his feflow-citizens of 
New-England to raiſe forces in order to befiege Lew- 
ifbourg. This thought was received with loud ap- 
lauſe. A lottery was made, the profits of which were 
ficient to pay a little army of four thouſand men. 
They were armed; they were ſupplied with provifi- 
ons; they were furniſhed with tranſport-ſhips, and all 
at the expence of the inhabitants. They named a ge- 
neral ; but they ſtoed in need of the concurrence of 
the court of London ; and ftill more of a ſquadron 
of men of war, There was no time loſt, except 
what was required to make application for it. The 
court 


2 Far from anſwering this purpoſe in any conſiderable de- 
gree, the ie aſure brought home by Mr. Anſon did not indemnify 
the nation for the expence af the armament ; and the or:ginal de- 
Ggn of this expedition was intirely defeated, 
+ The plan of this conqueſt was originally layed by Mr. Auch- 
muty, judge advocate of the court of Admiralty in New England. 
A bedy of fix thouſard men was formed under the conduct of 
Peppe el, a 'rader of Piſcataway. They were conducted by ten 
hips of war under Sir Peter Warren, reiaf.rced by eight hun- 
dred marines, and directed in their operations by regular engi- 
neers. Ina word, the place was reduced, and the people of New 
England were amply recompenicd by the government of their 
| mether country. p : 
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court ſent admiral Warren with four men of wat to 
ſecond this enterprize of a whole people. Lewiſbourg 
was taken, after having made a vigorous reſiſtance, 
during fifty days. This is not all. A fatality equall 
remarkable farther enriched the new poſſeſſots of this 
iland. French and Spaniſh veſſels, laden with gold 
and filver, came, ſome from the Mogul's country, 
others from Peru and Mexico, and anchored in that 
port, the taking of which they were ignorant of. They 
gave themſelves up of their own accord. If war is 
a game of hazard, as has been faid long fince, the 
Engliſh won about a hundred millions at this game in 
the ſpace of one year. 1 at one and the 
ſame time à fleet in the ſeas of Scotland and Ireland, 
one at Spithead, one at the Eaſt- Indies, one at Ja- 
maica, one at Antigua, and they fitted out new ones 
whenever they ſaw occaſion. 

France was obliged, during the whole courſe of 
this war, to make oppoſition to fo formidable a pow- 
er with about thirty-five veſſels, which were hardly 
fit for ſervice. 

One of the greateſt advantages, obtained by the Eng- 
liſh at ſea, was, in the naval engagement of Finifterre ®; 
an engagement in which they took fix large veſſels 
belonging to the king, and ſeven Eaſt India ſhips, 
fitted out as men of war, four of which ſurrendered 
in the fight and three afterwards ; theſe veſſels were, 
in all, manned with four thouſand men. London 
ſwarms with merchants and ſea-faring men, who are 
much more intereſted in maritime ſucceſſes than in 
all the tranſactions of Germany or Flanders. The 
citizens were ſeized with an inexpteſſible tranſport of 
joy, when they ſaw the Centurion, fo famous for its 
voyage round the world, enter the Thames; it return- 
ed with the news of the victory gained at Cape Fi- 
riſterre by the ſame Anſon, raiſed by his merit to 
the place of vice admiral, and by Admiral Warren. 

They 


® This eng*gement happened on the third of May, in the 
Jear 1746, 
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They ſaw twenty-two waggons arrive laden with the 
gold, filver, and effects, which were taken aboard the 
French fleet. The loſs of theſe effects, and theſe ver. 
ſels, was rated at above twenty millions, French mo- 
ney. The money got by this prize was employed in 
coining new pieces, the inſcription of which was, 
Cape Finiſterre z a monument calculated as well to 
ſooth the pride as excite the courage of the nation, 
and a glorious imitation of the Koman cuſtom of 
engraving the principal events of the empire upon the 
current coin, as it were upon medals. This victory 
was rather happy and profitable than extraordinary. 
The admirals, Anſon and Warren, had, with ſeven- 
teen ſhips of the line, engaged fix of the king's ſhips, 
the beſt of which was, in its conſtruction, inferior to 
the moſt ordinary one of the Engliſh fleet 

What ſeems ſurpriſing is, that the marquis de la 
Jonquiere, commander of that ſquadron, had ſuſtain- 
ed the combat for a long time, and given a company 
of merchantmen, which he had brought from Marti- 
nico, time to eſcape. The captain of a ſhip, called 
the Windſor, expreſſed himſelf in the following terms 
concerning that engagement in a letter which he wrote 
upon the occaſion ; ** I never knew a conduct ſuperior 
to that of the French commodore; to fay truth, al! 
the officers of that nation have manifeſted an extraor- 
dinary courage ; none of them yielded till it was be- 
come abſolutely impoſſible to work their ſhips.” 

The French had but ſeven men of war left to eſ⸗ 
cort the merchantmen to the American iſles, under 
the command of Monf. de PEſtanduere. They were 
met by fourteen Engliſh men of war. They engaged 
as they had done at Cape Finiſterre, with the ſame 
courage and the ſame ſucceſs : the ſuperior number 
prevailed, and admiral Hawke entered the Thames 
with fix ſhips out of the ſeven he had engaged At 
that time the maritime power of the king of France 
was reduced to a ſingle man of war. This made eve- 
ry body ſenſible of cardinal de Fleury's erroneous con- 
du, in neglecting to cultivate fea affairs; and this 


fault has been fince repaired. 
L 288 CHAP. 
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The Frxzncn take Maprass, and oblige the ExcLign 
to raiſe the ſiege of PoxpicuzarY, &c. 


HILST the Engliſh carried their victorious 
arms over ſo many ſeas, and the whole globe 
was become the theatre of the war, they at laſt 
felt the effects of it in their colony of Madraſs. 
A perſon of the name of Bourdonnaie, who was at 
once a merchant and a warrior, vindicated the ho- 
rour of the French flag in the remoteſt part of Aſia. 
Madraſs, or Fort St. George, upon the coaſt of Co- 
romandel, is of the fame ſervice to the Engliſh 
that Pondicherry is to the French. Theſe two ri- 
val towns are but ſeven or eight leagues diſtant 
from each other; and commerce is fo extenſive in 
that part of the world, and the induſtry of the 
Europeans ſo much ſuperior to that of the Aſiatics, 
that theſe two colonies have it in their power to 
increaſe their wealth without doing each other any 
hurt. Monſ. de Pleix, governor of Pondicherry, and 
chief of the French ſettled in the Indies, had pro- 
poſed a neutrality to the Fngliſh company. No- 
thing could have been more adviſeable for traders : 
theſe offers, made by reaſon and humanity, were re- 
jetted by avarice and pride. The Engliſh flattered 
themſelves, and not without ſome grounds, that it 
would be as eaſy for them to conquer on the In- 
Gian ſeas, as they had done elſewhere, and totally to 
annihilate the French company. 

Monſ. de la Bourdonnaie was, like the du Queſnes, 
the Barts, the du Gue-Truins, capable of do- 
ing a great deal with an inconſiderable force, and 
equally verſed in commerce and navigation, He 
was governor of the iſlands of ! ourbon and Mau- 
'ittus, which places he was nominated to by the king, 
and goyerned them in the name of the company. 

| | heſe 
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Theſe iſles were become flouriſhing by his care. 
in fine, he left the iſle of Bourbon with nine ſhips, 
fitted out by himſelf for war, and having on boaid 
two thouſand three hundred white men, and eipht 
hundred blacks, whom he diſciplined himſelf, and 
made of them excellent gunners. An Englith ſqua- 
dron, under the command of captain Barnet *, 
cruized in that fea, defended Madrafs, infeſted Pon- 
dicherry, and took a great many prizes. He attack. 
ed that ſquadron, dilperſed it, and without loſs of 
time laid ſiege to Madraſs. 

Deputies came, and repreſented to him that it waz 
not proper to attack the dominions of the grand 
mogul. They were entirely in the right; it is 2 
proof of the excels of Aftatic weakneſs to ſuffer it, and 
of European boldneſs to attempt it, The French 
landed without reſiſtance ; their artillery was brought 
up before the walls of the ill-fortified town, de- 
fended by a garriſon of five hundred ſoldiers. The 
Engliſh ſettlement conſiſled of Fort St. George, in 

which were all the magazines of the White-town, 
which is inhabited only by Europeans, and of that 
called the Black-town, peopled with merchants and 
tradeſmen of all the nations of India, Jews, Ba- 
nians, Mahometans, idolaters, des of different 
kinds, red Indians, and ſwarthy Indians; all theſe 
taken together amounted to fifty thouſand ſouls, 

The governor was ſoon forced to ſurrender, The 
city was ranfomed by the payment of eleven hun 
dred thouſand pagodas, which ſum is equivalent to 
about nine millions, French money. No individual 
ever did a ſervice of greater importance to his coun- 

. An unhappy miſunderſtanding between hin 
and the council of Pondicherry deprived France 0 
the fruit af his labours. This man, whoſe 2 

| Quic 
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| ® It was not commocore Barnet, but Peyton, who ſhame 
fully declined an engagement with a French ſquadron of 1. 
— force to his own, and abandoned the ſettle ment of Mz 
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ſhould be for ever dear to the nation, was treated 
at Paris as a criminal. His enemies cauſed him to 
be impriſoned in the Baſtile : he there languiſhed 
during three years and a half; but at lengih the 
commiſſioners appointed by the king unanimouſly 
pronounced him innocent, France conferred ano- 
ther title upon bim; ſhe called him her Revenger. 
The decree by which he was juſtified was received 
with as great acclamations as the French prizes had 
been at London: the commiſſioners only reſtored 
him his liberty, but the nation by its tranſports of 
joy recompenſed his paſt ſufferings, Such circumſtan- 
ces as theſe are more worthy to be tranſmitted to poſ- 
w_ than many military operations. 

e was not the only perſun who did the ftate 
important ſervices in the war, though deftined to 
peaceful employments by his profeſſion. Mr. de Pleix 
preſerved Pondicherry, which the Engliſh 
with forces capable of deſtroying that great ſettle- 
ment. That city, which was peopled much in the 
fame manner as Madraſs, was better fortified. Four 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon were erected up- 
on its ramparts: there were in it experienced offi- 
cers, and excellent engineers, with a garriſon of 
about one thouſand five hundred French, and two 
thouſand Afiatics, well diſciplined and well affected. 
it had flouriſhed ſince the year 1725. The 2 
by a calculation made in 1743, found itſelf poſſeſſed 
of effects to the value of one hundred and fixty mil- 
lions. The taking of Pondicherry would have given 
France a wound that the utmoſt care would not have 
been able to cloſe in the ſpace of twenty years. 

Admiral Boſcawen laid fiege to it with about four 
thouſand Engliſh or Dutch ſoldiers, and as many Indians, 
backed by the greateſt part of the ſailors aboard his 
fleet, which ſtec of one and twenty ſhips. The 
French did not confine themſelves within their walls; 
they made many vi porous fallies, and, after a fiege of 
fifty days, forced the enemy to retire. From that 
time forward the governor of Pondicherry, always maſter 


of Madraſa, became the protector of the viceroys up- 
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on the coaſt of Coromandel. He was himſelf ho- 
noured with the title of viceroy by the Indian ens 
: he received from his maſter the order of St. 
ewis, an honour which was never before conferred 
in France upon any one that was not in the army; but 
an order below the merits of a man who had render- 
ed the French name reſpeQable in the Indies. 


CH 4A FP. . 


Of ITaLtyY ; the Revolution of Genoa ; and the Peace 


of A1ix-LA-CHAPELLE. 


HE war, occaſioned by the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, 
reſembled a diſeaſe which often changes its na- 
ture and ſymptoms, It ſeemed probable at the begin- 
ning of the year 1741, that the queen of Hungary 
would entirely loſe her dqminions; and in 1746, the 
houſe of Bourbon was upon the point of being depriv- 
ed of Naples and Sicily, which belonged to Don Car- 
los, and of the duchy of Parma, which was the inhe- 
ritance of Den Philip, his brother. Both theſe princes 
were ſons of Philip V. king of Spain, and great grand- 
ſons of Lewis XIV Both were ſettled in Italy, through 
the happy conſequences of the efforts made Lewis 
XIV. in order to preſerve the throne to Philip V. 

The duke of Savoy, king of Sardinia, in conjunction 
with the new houſe of Auſtria, and the Englith, made 
war againſt Lewis XV. after having made it for him 
in the year 1733, juſt as his father had by turns fought 
for and againſt Lewis XIV. And in Italy the fame 
efforts were exerted in order to the eſtabliſhing there 
the power of foreign nations, which have been con- 
ſtantly ſeen in that country, ſince the ſubverſion. of the 
Roman empire. 

Rome frequently beheld the German, 2 and 
Neapolitan troops upon its territories. The king of 
Sardinia and the 7 «> in 1746; conquered all be- 

fore them, from. the frontiers of Naples to 3 of 
| rance. 
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France. The French and Spaniards loſt the moſt flou- 
riſhing armies, notwithſtanding the ſucceſsful cam- 
paigns which the prince of Conti had made upon the 
Alps. But the moſt extraordinary accident that bap- 
pened during this adverſe fortune was the revolution 
of Genoa ; whatever elſe came to paſs had a prece- 
dent, but this event had none. 

The republic of Genoa had implored the protection 
of France in this almoſt univerſal war. Genoa does 
not, like the city of Milan, lie under the neceſſity of 
delivering up its keys to whoever approaches it with an 
army. ſides its own compaſs, it has another inclo- 
ſure, formed upon a chain of rocks. Beyond this double 
incloſure the Appenine mountains ſerve to fortify it 
round. The poſt of Bochetra, by which the enemy 
advanced, had always been looked upon as impreg- 
nable ; and yet the troops who guarded that poſt made 
no reſiſtance, but went off to jein the French and 
Spaniſh army by Ventimille. The conſternation of 
the Genoeſe did not allow them even to attempt a 
defence. They had a conſiderable quantity of artille- 
ry, the enemy kad no guns fit to be uſed at a fiege ; 
but they did not wait the coming of that cannon, ard 
terror hurried them into all the 1 which they 
dreaded. The ſenate precipitately ſent four ſenators 
to the defiles of the mountains, where the Auſtrians 
were encamped, in order to receive from the marquis 
de Botta Adorno, a native of Milan, who commanded 
the troops of the empreſs queen, whatever laws 
he ſhould think proper to ſubject them to. They conſent- 
ed to give up their city in rwenty-four hours, as like- 
wiſe all the French, Spaniards, and Neapolitans in it, 
together with the effects which might belong to the ſub- 
jects of France, Spain, and Naples. It was expreſsly ſtipu- 
lated, that four ſenators ſhould go as hoſtages to Milan ; 
that the doge and fix other ſenators ſhould repair to 
Vienna in the ſpace of a month, to aſk pardon for 
their paſt tranſgrefſions ; that they ſhould pay directly 
50,000 Genovines, which make about four hundred 
thouſand livres in France, till the conquerors ſhould de- 
| termine 
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2 what further contributions to require of 
It was remembered upon this occaſion, that Lewis 
XIV. formerly inſiſted upon the doge of Genoa com- 
= Verſailles, accompanied by four ſenators, in 

to apologize for his conduct: two were added 
upon the empreſs queen's account; but ſhe picqued 
herſelf upon refuſing rhat Lewis XIV. had exacted. 
She was of opinion that no great glory was to be 
acquired by mortifying the weak ; and therefore made 
it her chief care to levy the Genoeſe conſidera- 
ble contributions, of which ſhe ſtood more in need 
than of the empty honour of ſeeing the doge of the 
republic of Genoa at the foot of the imperial throne. 
Genoa was taxed twenty-four millions of livres, which 
was enough to ruin it entirely. This republic little 
expected, when the war for the Auſtrian ſucceſſion be- 
gan, that ſhe would prove a victim to it; but as ſoon 
as the _— ſtates of Europe have taken up arms, 
every petty ſtate ſhould tremble. 

Genoa had already paid fixteen millions; the reſt 
was rigorouſly exacted, and the victors lived at the 
expence of the vanquiſhed in their houſes. In fine, 
this very that had voluntarily ſubmitted to the 
yoke ; that had furrendered at diſcretion whilſt it had 
ſtill defenders remaining; that had patiently ſuffered 
itſelf to be deprived of its own property, at length 
took courage when it had neither hope nor reſource. 

The Auſtrians took the artillery belonging to the 
town in order to convey it to Provence, into which 
country the armies of the empreſs queen and the king 
of Sardinia had penetrated, The Genoeſe themſelves 
helped to carry the pieces of cannon of which they 
were deprived, An Auſtrian officer one day ſtruck with 
his cane a common fellow who was a little tardy in do- 
ing this ſervice ; upon this the whole populace afſem- 
bles in a body, runs to arms, falls upon its conquerors 
in the ftreets and public places, with whatever wea- 
firſt offers itſelf, They march to the repoſitory of 
while the ſenate, filled with irteſolution, did not 
dare publicly to ſecond their efforts. They arm __ 

| | Aves 
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{: ves regularly, and being rendered ſoldiers by deſpair, 
drive the — from the gates which they guarded: 
they then name their chiefs. The conſternation with 
which the Genoeſe had been ſo long daunted now 
enters the breaſt of their new maſters. The peaſants 
of the parts adjacent, being animated by the example of 
the citrzens, aſſemble to number of fifteen or fix- 
teen thouſand. A Ba named Doria, deſcended 
from a family to which Genoa had been more than 
once indebted for its preſervation, attacks 
Botta in St. Peter des Arenes; the Auſtrians fly, one 
thouſand of m_— ſlain, = three thouſand 
taken priſoners: they abandon r magazines 
their baggage ; they repaſs the Bochetta, and quit = 
territories of Genoa. 

This extraordinary revolution contributed greatly to 
deliver Provence from the armies of Auſtria — Pied- 
mont, which ravaged it and menaced Marſeilles. The 
proviſions which Tor victorious army thought to pro- 
cure from Genoa entirely failed it. The marſhal de 
Belleiſle, ſo much celebrated for the retreat he made 
from Prague to Egra in 1742, during the misfortunes 
of the emperor Charles VIE. and of the French in Bo- 
beghia, had time to arrive with an army, and to force 
the enemy to fly from Provence, and to pal: the Var. 

Theſe being driven out of Provence, fell up- 


on Genoa : ſhe was again upon the point of loſing that 
_— which r a man- 


n blocked up; an Engliſh fleet failed up to 

her port. There were diviſions between the _ 

and people, which might prove much more d 

ous than the Auſtrians, the Piedmonteſe, and the 

liſh. She had not where-withal to pay the few re- 

gular troops which ſhe had raiſed 22 pitately. 
The court of Spain promiſed aſſiſtance; the king 

of France furniſhed her with men and money: the gal- 


leys of Toulon arrived with about five thouſand French, 


notwithſtanding the Engliſh fleet. The duke de Bouf- 


flers arrived with freſh ſuccours; he was ſon to the 
marſhal de Boufflers who had ſerved fo bravely under 
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Lewis XIV. and he was worthy of ſuch a father, 
but he died at Genoa of the ſmall-pox, on the fame 
day that the enemy, diſconcerted by the meaſures he 
had taken, retired to a conſiderable diſtance from the 
town. 

They ſoon after returned, and with much greate 
forces than at firſt, The duke of Richelieu, who 
ſucceeded the duke de Boufflers, faved Genoa ; and 
the ſenate, which was indebted to him for its liberty, 
cauſed a ſtatue to be erected to his honour. ; 

In this flux of fortunate and unfortunate events, 
a brother of marſhal de Belleiſle loft part of bis army, 
and was killed in attacking the Piedmonteſe, who 
had intrenched themſelves in a defile of Piedmont. Bur 
Lewis XV. repaired all by his victories in the Loy 
Countries, Maeſtricht was upon the point of furrend- 
ering to marſhal Saxe, who laid fiege to it after the 
moſt ſkilful march which had ever been made by any 

eneral, and from thence went directly to Nimeguen. 

he Dutch were in great conſternation ; about thirty- 
five thouſand of their ſoldiers were priſoners of war 
in France. That republic ſeemed to be threatened 
with difa{ters much grearer than thoſe of the year 167 2; 
but what France gained in one place ſhe loſt in another : 
her colonies were expoſed, her commerce was periſh- 
ing, and ſhe had no more men of war left. All the 
nations engaged in war ſuffered, and all ſtood in need 
of peace, as they did in the preceding wars. Near 
ſeven thouſand merchant ſhips, belonging either to 
France, Spain, England, or Holland, had been taken 
during the courſe of theſe reciprocal depredations: and 
it is reaſonable to conclude from thence that about fifty 
thouſand families had ſuffered conſiderable lofſes. Add 
to all theſe calamities the multitude of the lain, and tbe 
difficulty of raiſing.recruits: this is the natural conſequence 
of every war. Gne half of Germany and Italy was 12- 
vaged, together with the Low Countries; and to in- 
creaſe and prolong all theſe misfortunes, thirry-bve 
thouſand Ruſſians, allured by the gold of England 
and Holland, were already arrived in Franconia. he 


French were upon the point of ſeeing upon their tron- 
tiers 
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tiers the ſame troops that had vanquiſhed the Turks 
and Swedes. | 

What characterized this war in a particular man- 
ner was, that Lewis XV. after every victory. he gain- 
ed had offered peace, which was conſtant!y rejected. 
But when the enemy ſaw at that Maeſtricht was 
likely to have the ſame fate with Bergen - op- zoom, and 
that Holland was in danger, they aſked that peace 
which was become neceſſary to all mankind. 

One of the Aj ot * at ihe con- 
tels at Aix-la Ch n by laring, that he 
— to ſulſil the — of his 9 in 
tention was to make peace like a king, and not like 
« merchant. 

Lewis XV. aſked nothing for himſelf ; but he did 
all he could for his allies. By this peace he ſecur- 
ed the two Sicilies to Don Carlos, a prince of 
his own family; he ſettled in Parma, Placentia, and 
Guaſtalla, Don Philip, his ſon-in-law ; the duke of 
Modena, his ally, and fon-in-law to the duke of Or- 
leans, the late regent, was reinſtated in the poſſeſſion 
of his country, which he had loſt by eſpouſing the 
cauſe of France. Genoa recovered all her privileges. 
|: appeared more noble, and even more profitable to 
the court of France, to think of nothing but the wel- 
fue of her allies, than to procure two or three towns 
in Flanders, which would have given riſe to conſtant 
jealonhes. » 

England, which had ged in this univerſal war, 
merely on account of a e ſhip, loſt many men, 
and much treaſure by it ; and the diſpute concerni 
the veſſel ftill remained undecided. The king of Prut: 
ha gained greater advantages than any power con- 
cerned in the war : he preſerved the conqueſt of Si- 
lefia at a time when it was a received maxim amongſt 


all potentates, not to ſuffer the aggrandizement of any 
prince. Next to the king of Pruſſia, the duke of Sa 
voy, 3 af was the eſt gainer; the 
queen of Hungary having purc his alli with 
part of the ducky of Milan. — 

Vo. VL 
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After this peace France recovered its ſtrength in 
the fame manner as after the of Utrecht, and 
even became more flouriſhing. In this period Chriſt- 
endom was divided between two t parties, which 
were a check upon each other, and equally contribut- 
ed to ſupport the balance of Europe, that pretext of 
many wars which ought to ſecure an eternal peace. 
The ſtates of the empreſs queen of Hungary and part 
of Germany, Ruſſia, England, Holland, and Sardinia, 
compoſed one of theſe great faQtions. The other was 
formed by France, Spain, the two Sicilies, Pruſſia, and 
Sweden. All the powers continued in arms, and it 
was hoped that a laſting repoſe would ſpring from 
the fear with which one of Europe inſpired the 
other. 

Lewis XIV. was the firſt, who kept on foot armies 
extremely numerous, which forced other princes to make 
an effort to do the ſame ; fo that after the peace of 
Aix-la-chapelle the Chriſtian powers of Europe had 
about a million of men under arms; and they flattered 
themſelves that none would preſume to break the peace 
| for a long time, becauſe every ſtats was armed in its 

defence. 


CH AP. CXCVL 


Concerning the War between Francs and EncLaxs 
in 1756. 


F the midſt of this peace, founded upon the prepa- 
ration for war, the jealouſies of the ſeveral ſtates, 
and the efforts of ſo many princes, an unexpected event 
changed for ſome time this great ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by 
diſtruſt, and time will ſoon give it a new face, 4 
light difference between France and England, occaſion- 
ed by ſome uncultivated lands belonging to Canada, 
inſpired all the ſovereigns of 9 a new plan 
| , 


of policy. It is unneceſſary to that this dit 
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ference owed its riſe to the negligence of all the mini 
ſters, who in 1712 and 1713 negociated the treaty 


of Utrecht. France had, by this treaty, yielded to 


Acadia, which bordered upon Canada, with 
all its antient boundaries ; theſe they were not very 
well acquainted with ; this is an overſight which was 
never committed in a contract between private perſons, 
Diſputes were the natural reſult of this omiſſion. If 
philoſophy and juſtice had any influence in the differen- 
ces of ne they would have convinced them, that 


the French and Engliſh contended for a country to 


which they had no right: but abſtra@ reaſoning is 
of no conſequence in worldly affairs. The Engliſh 
laid claim to the whole country as far as the borders 
of Canada, and would have annihilated the commerce 
of France in that part of America. Their rich and 
populous colonies rendered them greatly ſuperior to 
the French in North America ; their fleets made them 
ſtill more fo at ſea; and having deſtroyed the maritime 
power of France in the war of 1741, they flattered 
themſelves that nothing could reſiſt them, ei her in the 
new world, or upon our ſeas: they were miſtaken, 
however, at leaſt it has hitherto appeared fo. 
They began ho{lilities in the year 1755, by attack- 
ing the Prench upon the confines of Canada; and, 
K 2 without 


® Ry this very partial repreſentation, one would be apt to be- 
lieve that the Engliſh began the wi From motives of avarice and 
ambition, without having eceived the leaſt diſturbance or provocg- 
tion fromt he French. But, immedi:tely after the peace of Alx la 
Chapelle, even while the commiſi:ries of both nations were con- 
terring together at Paris, in order to (-tt'e the lim te of Acadia, 
tbe French invaded Neva Scotia, cxpellet the Englim inhobitante, 
int built the fort Beau Sear uon the ground that was then in 
ligation. They cited the Indiavs to harraſs the nfent co- 
lony of Nova Scotia; and the French neutrals of tat country openly 
reveiled againſt the Engliſh government. avpearing in rms wider 
he command of a French officer call d Le Cone. Not contented 
With theſe ſcandalous encroachments, they raiſe d ſoris at Niagara, 
ia the neig).bhuurhood ef the Ohio, upon lands belong ng ts the 
| tans, whom they th mit Ives han acknowledge 'n an expreis 
„cle of the wcaty if Uurechil, ts be ſuljeAts of Creat Br tun, 
Nay, 
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without any ious declaration of war, they took 
above three fandred merchant-ſhips, juſt as if they 
were veſſels that carried on a contraband trade, they 
likewiſe ſeized ſome veſſels belonging to other nations, 
which carried merchandize to the French. The king 
of France at this junQure obſerved a conduct quite 
different to that of Lewis XIV. He at firſt contented 
himſelf with demanding ſatisfaction, and did not allow 
his ſubjects even to cruize againſt the Engliſh. 

Lewis XIV. often ſpoke to other courts with an air of 
ſuperiority. Lewis XV. made the ſuperiority affected by 
the Engliſh evident to all other courts. Lewis XIV. had 
been reproached with an ambition which aimed at univer- 
fal monarchy ; Lewis XV. made it appear, that the Eng- 
laſh aimed at being monarchs of the ſea in effect. All 
nations then wiſhed to ſee the power of England reduced, 
as they had before deſited to fee the pride of Lewis XIV, 
* humbled. 

In the mean time Lewis XV. took the beſt meaſures 
to procure a juſt revenge; his troops defeated the Eng. 
liſh in 1755 upon the confines of Canada ; he prepar- 
ed a formidable fleet in his ports, and he propoſed 0 

; attack 
Nay, they completed a chain of fortifications from Ca unda to the 
river MiſhſGppi, fo as to hem in all the B. itiſh colonies, and cut 
off all cormmunication between them and the inlano parts of Amer - 
ca. In the year 1754, the F ench began hoſtilities on the Ons, 
by ſurpriſing and pluncering Logs Town, ard 40 Englith fort 
the forks of the river Monongahela, They had, previous to 
event, made ſeveral Eaglith traders prifocers, and even ſent them 
ta France, and when repreſeatations on the fubj<& of theſe ts 
rag: s were made by the Brit iſh ambaſſador at the court of Veriailics, 
he received nothing but evative anſwers. In the year 1755, beiore 
4 ſhip failed from England, certain intelligence was brought, that 2 
powerful French ſquadron with frigates and tranſports, contain 
a great number of land forces, was ready t fail from Breft for © :- 
nada: then indeed an Eagliſh fleet was equipped to anticipate 24 
fruſtrate the defigrs of that ſqu dron. 

® Theſe troogs were commanded by Braddock, an officer aitoge- 
ther unequal to that command, wi tell into an ambuſcade in tint 
neighbourbocd of Fort Du Queſue ncar the Ohio, and periſhed vt! 
1 gond number of officers and foidiers, What is very remerkabl- 
the Engliſh never ſaw the faces of their enemies, who lay con- 
cealed behind trees and buſhes, from whence they fired with great 
deliberation, until the Britiſh troops were broken, and began t 
retreat in diſorder; then they ſhewed themſelves to the number © 
8 few hnndr- ds, and 2prrarert fo be chiefly lud ace. | 
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attack George II. king of England by land in his elec- 
corate of Hanover. I his invaſion of Germany threat- 
ened Europe with the flame of war, the firſt ſpark of 
which took fire in America. Upon this 2 the 
whole ſyſtem of Europe's politics was changed. The 
king of England prepared to ſe the French in 
Germany with thirty thouſand Ruſſians, who were to 
be paid by him. The Ruſſian empire was in alliance 
with the emperor and the empreſs-queen of Hungary. 
The king of Pruſſia had reaſon to apprehend that the 
Ruiſians, the Imperialiſts, and Hanoverians, would fall 
upon him at the ſame time. He had an army ot one 
hundi ed and fifty thouſand men; he did not befirate a 
moment to join with the king of England, to prevent 
the Ruſſians from entering Germ-ny on the one hand, 
and to cut off the paſſage of the French troops on the 
o'her. his ſtep had an effect, which the king of 
Pruſſia did not defire, and which nobody expected ; it 
reconciled the houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria, an union 
which ſo many negociations and marriages had not 
been able to bring about : thus, what was never hoped 
for ſince Charles V.'s acceſſion to the empire, was ef- 
feted without difficulty about two hundred years af- 
ter, by a diſguſt which France conceived againſt a 
prince of the empire. The houſes of Bourbon and 
Auſtria were united by a defenſive league, but — 
out any one's being able to foreſee the co | 
this = much wiſhed for union. CM 

But treaties alone were not ſufficient to revenge the 
king of France for the depredations of : be 
ocured with eaſe, and in a moment, all the money 
had occaſion for, by one of thoſe prompt expedi- 
ents which are not known except in fuch opulent coun- 
tries as France. The money raiſed by creating twenty 
new farmers of the revenue, with a few loans, was 
ſufficient to ſupport the war during the firſt years, 
whilt Great Britain exhauſted her by exorbitant 
taxes 


K 3 Afeint 


© The courſe of the war has demonfirated, how for Great Bri- 


tain was at that time exhauſted. But we muſt give our author 
leave to write like « Frenchman. 
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A feint ws made of invading the coaſts of Eng 
land. This period was very unlike that in which queen 
Elizabeth, ſupported only by her Engliſh ſubjects, hav- 
ng _ thing to fear from Scotland, ard being ſcarce 
able to keep Ireland in ſubjection, baffled the prodigj- 
ous efforts of Philip II. 

George II. king of England, thought it neceſſary to 
bring over the Hanoverians and Heſſians, in order to 
defend his coaſts. The Engliſh, who had not foreſeen 
this conſequence of the war, murmured to find their 
country over-run with firangers, the haughtineſs of 
many citizens was converted into fear, and they began 
to tremble for their liberty. | 

The Engliſh government had made a miſtake with 
regard to the deſigns of France: it dreaded an invaſi- 
on, and never once thought of the iſland of Minorca, 
which had coft ſuch vaſt ſums, in the war concerning 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. The Engliſh, as the reader haz 
been alieady informed, had taken Minorca from the 
\ Spaniards, The poſſeſſion of that conqueſt, ſecured by 
all the treaties, was of greater importance to them than 
Gibraltar, which is not a port, and made them ma- 
ſters of the Mediterranean Sea. The king of France, 
about the latter end of April 1756, ſent the marſhg! 
duke of Richelieu to that iſland with about twenty 
battalions, eſcorted by twelve firſt-rate men of war, 
and a few frigates, which the Engliſh did not expe 
ꝛ0 ſee fitted out fo ſoon : all things were ready at the 
proper time, and the Engliſh were unprepared in every 
thing. However, in the month of June 1756, they 
attempted, when it was too late, to attack the French 
fleet commanded by the marquis de Galiffoniere. Had 
they been ſucceſsful in this battle, they would not there- 
by have preſerved the iſland of Minorca, but they would 
have faved their reputation. Their attempt however 
Was fruitleſs ; the marquis de la Galifſoniere repulſed 
and put their fleet in diforder ®, The Engliſh miniftry 


ſaw 
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® The French commander was f far from repulſing the Brit!” 
ſquad-cn on this occaſion, that he bore away from it, and loft 


undiſputed viftery to the Engliſh. 
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ſaw with grief that they had laid France under a ne- 
ceſſity of eſtabliſhing a formidable navy. 

The Engliſh however ſtill retained hopes of defend- 
ing the citadel of Port-Mahon, which was confidered 
as the ſtrongeſt place in Europe next to Gibraltar, 
both by its ſituation, the nature of the ground upon 
which it ſtood, and thirty years Care, which was be- 
ſtowed upon its fortifications. It was every where a 
ſmooth rock, with trenches twenty feet, and in ſome 
places thirty feet deep cut into it; there were eighty 
mines under the works before which it was impoſlible 
to open trenches : every thing was impenetrable to can- 
non-balls, and the citadel was every where furrounded 
by external fortifications, cut out of the cock itſelf. 

The marſhal de Richelieu attempted an enterprize 
more bold than that againſt Beigea-op-zoom ; this 
was to make an aſſault at the ſame time upon all the 
works that defended the body of the place. 

The French troops entered the trenches, notwith- 
ſtanding the fire of the Engliſh artillery ; they planted 
ladders thirteen feet high againſt the walls: the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers having to the laſt ſtep, 
ſprung upon the rock, by mounting upon each other's 
ſhoulders : it was by this inconceivable boldneſs they 
made —— _ of all the out-works. The 
troops exerted ſurprifing courage, as they were to en- 
ho thouſand Enelih, ieconded by all chat a a- 
ture and art could do to defend them. 

The next day the place ſurrendered. The Engliſh 
were unable to conceive how the French could force 
thoſe trenches, into which a man in cold blood would 
find it impoſſible to deſcend. 

The general and the French nation acquired great 
honour by this action“ . With it we ſhall conclude 

K 4 this 


One cannot help ſmiling to ſee our author finiſh his hiſtory 
of the war at the very period when fortune turned tail to hiscoun- 
trymen. He might, however, in decency, have mentioned the de- 
feat of the French forces in America and the capture of their ge- 
neral Dieſkau, by Sir William Johnſon, at the head of a ſmall bo- 
dy of Provincials ; ag action that more than balanced the check 

| which 
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this flight ſketch of 2 general view of Europe from the 
death of Lewis XIV. All theſe events will be one 


day obſcured by the multitude of revolutions to 
which revo will give birth: but the age of 
Lewis XIV. will flouriſh during all ages, through the 


1 ich will reflect laſting 
e u 
of life; and the polite arts, which render it agree- 


* 

able b 1 improving the human mind, had not diſtin- 
Ta e e this bers it would, like others, be not more 
pa 

lieus, 


uſeful arts, to which we owe the convenien- 


re of the viciflitudes and ities 
hat is there to be met with in the hiſ- 


ef Eur e down from the miniſtry of the Riche. 
the hams, the Olivarezes, and the Oxenſti- 
erns, but countries a long time laid waſte by civil and 
foreign wars, or kings, princes, and miniſters, dying 
upon a ſcaffold, or in priſon ? 
Thoſe, who chuſe to add to the peruſal of this reign 
that of the life of Charles XII. which contains every 
—_ that relates to the czar Peter I. will find, that, had 
not been for a native of Geneva, who aided the na- 
jus of that emperor, Ruſſia would ſtill have 
They wil the - . iſe from the 
there fee a m city riſe t 
midft of a marſh ; fleets built in places where a fingle 
boat had aches deck ſeen before s fociety regulated 
amongſt a people to whom its very name had been un- 
known. Ambition and court-intrigues have there pro- 
duced great misfortunes as well as in other nations 
but political cxconomy became genera}, and the im- 
Ling — of the arts have prevented this country from 


in into its original chaos. 
ſeen a bloody ſcene in Sweden dur- 

WAS, of June 1756; citizens put to death by 
their fellow citizens, for having raſhly attempted to 
change the conſtirution ; but in the midſt of = 
ities, 


which the Euglich under Braddock had — Inde ed we c un- 
not help obſerving, that our autho ſketch of the preſent war i 


extremely defeftive and ual. tif. ctur). 
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fory view of the court anecdotes, which ſeem to fur- 
niſh nothing but amuſement, though a judicious read- 
CP from thence derive the moſt inſtructive leſ- 
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ANECDOTES are a fort of confined field, 

where we glean after the plentiful harveſt of hit- 
tory : they are ſmall narratives, which have long been 
fecreted, whence they receive the name of anecdotes, 
and when they concern any illuſtrious perfonages, are 
fure to engage the public attention. 

Plutarch's lives are but a collection of anecdotes, ra- 
ther entertaining than true : how could he have pro- 
tured faithful accounts of che private life of 'Thefens 
ot Lycurgns ? Moſt of the - mon which he puis into 

5 the 
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the mouths of his heroes, advance moral virtue rather 
than hiſtorical truth. 

The ſecret hiſtory of Juſtinian, by Procopius, is + 
fatire dictated by revenge; and tho” revenge may f 
the truth, this ſatire, which conttadicts his public hiſtory, 
has not always the appearance of it. 

We now are not allowed to imitate even Plutarch, 
much leſs Procopius. We kdmit none as hiſtorica] 
wuths, but what are well ſupported. When cotempo- 

aries, like the cardinal of Retz and the duke of Roche- 
foucalt, inveterate enemies to each other, confirm the 
fame tranſaction in both their accounts of it, that tranſ- 
action cannot be doubted : when they contradict each 
other, we muſt doubt them : what does not come with- 
in the bounds of probability, can deſerve no credit, un- 
leſs ſeveral cotemporaries of unblemiſhed reputation juin 
unanimouſly in * aſſertion. 

The moſt uſeful and moſt valuable anecdotes, are 
thoſe ſecret papers which great princes leave behind 
them, in which their minds have thrown off all te- 
ſerve. Such are thoſe I am now going to relate of 
Lewis XIV. 5 

Domeſtic occurrences only amuſe the curious ; the 
diſcovery of weakneſſes only entertains the malignant, 
except where theſe weakneſſes inſtruct, either by their 
fatal conſequences, or thoſe virtues which prevented 
the impending misfortune. 

Secret anecdotes of cotemporaries are liable to the 
charge of partiality : they, who write at any conſideta- 
ble diſtance of time, ſhould uſe the greateſt circumſpec 
tion, ſhould diſcard what is trifling, reduce what 1s 
extravagant, and ſoften what is ſatirical. 

Lewis XIV. was fo magnificent in his court, as 
well as reign, that the leaſt particulars of his private 
life ſeem to intereſt poſterity, as they drew the at- 
tention of all the courts of Europe, and of all his co- 
tempaiies. The ſplendor of his government threw a 
ight on his moſt trivial actions. e are more eager, 
eſpecially in France, to know the tranſactions of his 
court, than the revolutions of other ſtates. Such is the 
effe of a great reputation ! We had rather be — 
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ed of what paſſed in the cabinet and court of Auguſ- 
tus, than hear a full detail of the conqueſts of Attila 
or Tamerlane. 

Hence all, who have written the hiſtory of Lewis 
XIV. have been very exact in dating his firſt attachment 
to the baroneſs of Beauvais, to mademoiſelle d'Argen- 
court, to cardinal Mazarine's niece, who was married to 
the count of Soifſons, prince Eugene's father ; and 
quite elaborate in _ forth his paſſion for Maria 
Mancini, that prince's ſiſter, who was afterwards mar- 
tied to the conſtable Colonna. | 

He had not aſſumed the reins of empire, when theſe 
amuſements buſied and plunged him into that languid 
ſtate, in which cardinal Mazarine, who governed with 
a deſpotic ſway, permitted him to remain. His bare 
attachment to Maria Mancini was an affair of great 
importance; for he was ſo paſſionately fond of her, 
as to be tempted to marry her, and yet was ſufficient 
maſter of himſelf to quit her entirely. This victory, 
which he gained. over his paſſion, made the firſt diſ- 
covery of — greatneſs of his foul ; he gained a more 
ſevere and difficult conqueſt in leaving the cardinal Ma- 
zarine in poſſeſſion of abſolute ſway. Gratitude pre- 
vented him from ſhaking off that yoke, which now 
began to grow too heavy. It was a well known anec- 
dote 'at court, that after the cardinal's death, he 
ſaid, * I do not know what I ſhould have done, had 
he lived any longer. | | 

He employed himſelf in this ſeaſon of leifure with 
reading books of entertainment, and eſpecially in com- 
pany with the conſtable, who had a facetious turn as 
well as his fiſters. He delighted in poetry and ro- 

| | mances 


® This anecdote is atteſte3 by the memoirs of La Porte, page 
255, and we there ſee, that the king had taken an averſion to the 
cardinal z that that miniſter, thougk his relation, and entruſt d 
with the charge of his education, had taken nv care to improve 
him, and had often leſt bim in want of common neceffaries., He 
adds much heavier accuſations, which refle&t diſhonour on the 
cardinal's memory ; but they do not appear to be proved, and av 
accuſation ſhould be adinitted without it, 
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mances, TIP 1 his own character, by 
pointing out auty of gallantry and heroiſm. He 
read - tragedies of Corneille, * formed to himſelf 
that taſte which was only the reſult of ſolid ſenſe, and 
of that readineſs of ſentiment which is the charaQe- 
tiſtic of a real genius. 

The converſation of his mother and the court la- 
dies contributed very much to give him this taſte, and 
form him to that peculiar delicacy, which began now 
to diſtinguiſh the court of France. Anne of Auftrix 
had brought with her a kind of s and bold 
| my not unlike the Spaniſh diſpoſitions in thoſe 

ys: to this ſhe had added politeneſs, ſweetneſs, and 
a decent Rberty, peculiar to the French only. The 
king made a greater progreſs in this ſchool of enter- 
tainment from eighteen to twenty, than he had all his 
life in that of the ſciences under his tutor, the Abbe 
of Beaumont, afterwards archbiſhop of Paris : he had 
very little learning of this laſt ſort. It were to have 
been wiſhed he had at leaſt been inſtructed in hiſtory, 
eſpecially the modern; but what they had at that 
time was very 5 on e was uneaſy 
at havi nothing idle romances, and the 
Siſogrceablineſs be found in neceſſary ſtudies. A 
jon of Czfar's commentaries was printed in his 
name, and one of Florus in that of his brother ; but 
thoſe princes had no other hand in them, than having 
thrown away their time in writing a few obſervations 
on ſome paſſages in thoſe anthors. h 

He, wa was Chief director of the king's education 
under the firſt marſhal Villeroi his governor, was well 
qualified for the taſk, was learned and agreeable ; but 

civil wars ſpoiled his education ; and cardinal Ma- 
zarine was content he ſhould be kept in the dark. 
When he conceived a paſſion for Maria Mancini, he 
ſoon learned Italian to converſe with her, and at his 
marriage he applied himſelf to Spaniſh, but with leſs 
fucceſs. His neglect of ftudy in his youth, a fear- 
fulneſs proceeding from the dread of 2 
and the ignorance in which cardinal Mazarine kept him, 
perſuaded 
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perſuaded the whole court, that he would make j 
ſuch a king as his father Lewis XIII. __—_ 
There was only one r from which thoſe, 
ble of ing a 3 ture events, could 
— E this was in 1653, 
aftet the civil wars, after his firſt campaign and con- 
ſecration, when the parliament were about to meet on 
account of ſome edicts: the king went from Vincennes 
in a hunting dreſs, attended by his whole court, and 
entering the parliament chamber in jack boots, and his 
whip in his hand, made uſe of theſe very words : 
„The miſchiefs your afſemblies produ e are well 
known: I command you to break up thoſe you have 


/ began upon my edits. Mr. Preſident, I forbid you to 


permit theſe aſſemblies, and any of you to demand 
them“. 

His height already majeſtic, his noble action, the 
maſterly tone and air he ſpoke with, affected them more 
than the authority due to his rank, which hitherto 
they had not much teſpected: but theſe bloſſoms of 
his greatneſs ſeemed to fall off the moment after ; nor 
did the fruits appear till after the cardinal's death. 

The court, after the triumphant return of Mazarine, 
amuſed itſelf with plays, with balls, with comedies, 
which, being but juſt produced in France, had not 
grown into an att; and with tragedies, which were 
now a ſublime ſcience, thr the management of 
Peter Corneille. A + curate of St. Germain, who in- 
clined towards the rigorcus principles of the Janſeniits, 
had frequently wrote to the quzen againſt theſe ſhows, 
from the very beginning of her regency. He pretend- 
ed, that thoſe were damned who attended them, and 
had this anathema ſigned by ſeven doQtors of the Sor- 
bonne: but the abbe Beaumont, the king's preceptor, 
defended them by the approbation of more doctor 

than 


* Theſe words, faithfully copied, are in all the authentic ur- 
nals of thoſe times: it is neither allowable to omit or chance a 
word in them in any hiſtory of France. "The author of M. de M. 
makes a bold conjecture in his note. Hie ſpeech was not quite 
ſo good, but his eyes ſpoke more ſenſibly than his mouth. 

+ The cures or cucates ia France are their parich miniſters, 
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than the rigid prieſt could procure to condemn them 
Thus he quieted the queen's ſcruples ; and when he 
was archbiſhop of Paris, gave the ſanction of authority 
to that opinion, which he had defended when only an 
abbe. 

I muſt obſerve, that after cardinal Richelieu had 
introduced at court ſeveral plays, which have at 
laſt raiſed Paris to rival Athens, there was not only 
a bench appointed for academies, (in which body were 
ſeveral eccleſiaſtics) but one in particular for the bi- 


Cardinal Mazarine, in 1646 and 1654, had Italian 
operas performed by voices which be brought from 
Italy, in the theatre of the royal palace, and at the 
little Bourbon near the Louvre. his new entertain- 
ment had juſt ariſen at Florence, a country favoured 
at that time by fortune as well as nature, to which we 
owe the revival of many arts, loſt in the preceding 
centuries, and the invention of new ones. France 
ſhewed ſome relics of her aatient barbatiiy in oppoſing 
the eſtabliſhment of theſe arts. 

The Janſeniſts, whom the cardinals Richelieu and 
Mazarine wanted to keep under, revenged themſelves 
upon theſe diverſions, which theſe two miniſters had 
introduced. The Lutherans and Calvinifts had acted 
the ſame part in pope Leo X's time. Beſides, their op- 
| poſition was ſufficient to gain them the characte i of aut 
terity. The ſame men, who would overturn a ſtare 
to eſtabliſh opinions frequently abſurd, anathematiſed 
the inzocent pleaſures neceſſaty in ſo large a city, and 
the arts which contributed to the ſplendor of the nation. 
Aboliſhing theſe diverſions was an act more worthy the 
age of Attila than that of Lewis XIV. 

Dancing, which may now be reckoned among the 
arts , becauſe it is tied down to rules, and adds 
. - grace 


Cardinal Richelieu bad already given balls, but they were 
without taſte, as were all entcrtainments before tus time, The 
French, who hwe now carried the at of dancing to perfection. 
had only a few Spaniſh dances in the mioority of Lewis XIV. 43 
the ſarabande, the coutante, &c, | 
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to motion, was one of the eſt amuſements 
of the court. Lewis XIII. had only danced once at a 
ball in 1625; and that ball was in fo bad a taſte, that 
it did not in the leaſt preſage the appearance this art 
made in France thirty years after. Lewis XIV. ex- 
celled in grave dances, which were agreeable to the 
majeſty of his figure, and did not injure that of his 
rank. At the running at the ring, which was fome- 
times performed with great ſplendor, he ſhewed that 
peculiar dexterity which he had at all exerciſes. Plea- 
jure and magnificence, ſuch as they then were, diffuſ - 
ed themſelves univerſally ; but they were nothing in 
compariſon of what appeared when the king fat onthe 
throne ; and yet might be reckoned amazing, after the 
horrors of a civil war, and the dulneſs of the retired 
and melancholy life of Lewis XIII. That prince, 
without health and ſpirits, had neither been attended, 
lodged, or equipped as a king. He had not above an 
hundred thouſand crowns worth of jewels belonging 
to the crown : cardinal Mazarine little more than dou- 
bled that ſum, and now we have jewels to the amount 
of above twenty millions of livres. 
At the marriage of Lewis XIV. every thing afſumed 
an air of the higheſt taſte and magnificence, 
and this increaled daily, When he made 1660. 
his entry with his queen confort, Paris ſaw, 
with a reſpectful and tender admiration, that beautiful 
young queen, drawn in a ſuperb car, of a new inven- 
tion : the king rode on horſeback by her fide, adorned 
with all that art could add to his manly and heroic 
beauty, which drew univerſal attention. At the end of 
the ſtreets of \ incennes a triamphal arch was built, 
the foundation of which was ſtone, but the ſhortneſs of 
the time would not permit them to finiſh it with ſuch 
durable materials; the reſt was only plaiſter, and has 
ſince been entirely pulled down. The deſign was gi- 
ven by Claude Perrault. The gate of St. Anthony was 
rebuilt for the ſame ceremony ; a monument of no ve- 
ry noble taſte, but adorned with ſome good pieces of 
culpture. All, who had ſeen the day of the battle of 
. St. 
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St. Anthony, and the dead and dying bodies of the ci- 

tizens brought to Paris thro' this gate, then furniſhed 

with a portcullis, and who beheld this entry ſo extreme- 

22388 bleſſed heaven, and returned their thanks 
ſo a change. 

Cardinal Mazarine added to the ſolemnity of this 
marriage the repreſentation of an Italian opera in the 
Louvre, called Hercules in Love. This did not pleaſe 
the French. They faw nothing in it that entertained 
them, but the king and queen, who danced, The 
cardinal wanted to fignalize himſelf by a play more to 
the EIS —_— . _—_ —_— of ſtate at 
L to have a fort of allegorical 
alter the taſte of that of Europa, in which low. 
Richelieu had ſome _ The * Corneille was 

y in not being en to work upon ſuch 
— The ſubject was Liſis and Het 
fignified France, and Heſperia Spain. Quinault waz 
ſet to work upon it, who had juft raiſed himſelf a 
reputation 1 7 is Falſe Tiberinus, which, though a 
bad piece, had amazing ſucceſs. The Liſts not 
the fame fate. It was acted at the Louvre, and had 
nothing in it but the machinery. The marquis 
of Sourdiac, of the name of Rieux, to whom France 
was afterwards indebted for the eſtabliſhment of the 
opera, ated at the fame time, at his own expence, 
in his caftle of Newbourg, The Golden Fleece, by 
Peter Corneille, with machinery. Quinault, a youth 
of a genteel figure, was ſupported by the court ; Cor- 
neille by his name and the nation. There was one 
continued train of feaſts, pleaſures and gallantry from 
the king's marriage, which encreaſed on that of the 
king's brother with Henrietta of England, ſiſter of 
Charles II. and was not interrupted till the death of 
cardinal Mazarine in 1661. 


event happened, which was not to be parallelled ; 
and what is no leſs ſtrange, is unnoticed by all the 
hiſtorians. An unknown priſoner, of a majeſtic height, 
young, of a graceful and noble figure, was fent with 
the utmoſt ſecrecy to the caſtle on 9 


ſperia. Liſis 


Some months after the death of this minifter, an 
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land, in the ſee of Provence. This priſoner, on the 
road wore a maſk, the chin of which was compoſed 
of ſteel ſprings, which gave him liberty to ent 
with his maſk on. Orders were given to kill 
him if he diſcovered himſelf, He remained in 
the iſland, till an officer of tried fidelity, named 
St, Mars, governor of Pignerol, was made governor of 
the Baſtile in 1630. He went to the i of St. 
Margaret, and brought him to the Baſtile with his 
maſk on all the way. The marquis de Louvois went 
to ſee him in that iſland before his departure, and 
to him with great reſpect, and without ſitti 
wn. This ſtranger was brought to the Baſtile, 
lodged as well as he could be in that caſtle. He 
was refuſed nothing that he defired His greateſt 
ure was in extraordinary fine linen and laces. 
e played on the guittar. He was much careſſed, 
and the governor ſeldom fat down in his preſence. An 
old phyfician of the Baſtile, who had frequently at- 
tended this flrange gentleman in his illneſs, declared 
he never ſaw his face, though he had frequently ex- 
amined his tongue, and other parts of his body. This 
phy ſician ſaid, that he was rather brown, but extremely 
well made. The very tone of his voice was engaging, 
but he never complained of his ſituation, nor ever diſ- 
covered who he was “. | 
This ſtranger died in 1704, and was buried at night 
in the pariſh of St. Paul. What redoubles our af- 
toniſhment is, that when be was ſent to the iſle of St. 
Margaret, no perſon of any conſequence diſappeared in 
Europe. This priſoner was, however, doubtleſs a man 
of high tank, for, on his firſt arrival in the iſland, the 
governor himſelf ſet the filver plates upon his table, 
and then retired, after ſecuring the door. One day the 
priſoner wrote upon a filver plate with the point of a 
knife, and threw the plate out of the window to- 
wards a boat which was on the 1iver, near the foot 
of the tower. A fiſherman, to whom the boat * 


A famous ſurgeon, ſon-in-law to dhe phyſician above men- 
tioned, is witneſs of what I have ſa'd, and Mr. Bernaville, fuc- 
celſor of St. Mars, has often confirmed it. 
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ed, took up the plate, and brought it to the gover;, 
Or. He with great eagerneſs alked the hſherman, 
* Have you read what is written upon this plate, «; 
has any one ſeen it fince you had it?” The filke;. 
man anſwered, ** I do not know how to read, I hate 
juſt found it, and nobody has ſeen it.” The peafzr: 
was detained till the governor was convinced, that he 
never could read, and that the plate had been ſeen 6» 
no other perſon.” * Go, (fays he) you are happy i; 
not knowing how to read.” "There are ſome very cre- 
dible witnelles of this fact, who are now living, M: 
Chamillard was the laſt perſon, Who knew any thir: 
of this ſtrange ſecret, The fecond marſhal or Fen! 
lade, his ſon-in law, told me, that at the death of, 
father-in-law, he conjured him on his knees to tell hin, 
who that perſon was who was never known bu: b. 
the name of the man with the iron maſk, Chani!l:r 
anſwered him that it was a fecret of ſtate, and that 
he bad taken an oath never to reveal it. In fine, there 
are many of my cotemporaries, who will atteſt the 
truth of what I advance; nor do I know any one ſad 
ſo extraordinary, and ſo well ſupported. 
Lewis XIV. in the mean while divided his time 
between the es agreeable to his age, and the 
duties of his (tation. He held a council daily, 288 
then ſtudied in ſecret with Colbert, This ſecret l.. 
bour was the original cauſe of the diſgrace of tte 
famous Fouquet, in which the ſecretary of ſtate, Gun- 
egaud, Pelifſon, and many others, were included. The 
fall of this miniſter, who perhaps was leſs to blame 
than cardinal Mazarine, ſhewed that all people bare 
not the liberty of committing the fame faults. Hi, 
ruin was already determined, when the king accepte- 
of that magnificent feaſt which this miniſter eatertaine* 
him with in his houſe of Vaux. This palace and gut. 
dens had coſt him eighteen millions of livres, which 
were then as much as thirty-ſix millions would be 
now. He had built the palace twice, and hong 
1 three 


The accounts which prove the above were at Vays, 9% 
called Villars, in 1918, and muſt be there (till. 
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three entire villages, the land of which was all en- 
cloſed in theſe immenſe gardens, laid out by le Notre, 
and then eſteemed the fineſt in ail Europe. The ſoun- 
rains of Vaux, which made no indifferent appearance 
after even thoſe of Verſ:illes, of Marly, and St. Cloud, 
were at that time prodigies. But how grand ſoever his 
palace was, the expence of eighteen millions, the ac- 
compts of which are now ſubfifting, ſhew that he was 
ſerved with as little ceconomy as he ſerved the king. 
The palaces of St. Germain and Fontainblezn, the 
only pleaſure-houſes the king had, certainly were not 
to be compared with Vaux. Lewis XIV. obſerved it and 
was piqued, Throughout the whole houſe were to 
be ſeen the arms of Fouquet: a ſquirrel, with this 
motto, Qus non aſcendam Where ſhall I not aſcend? 
The king had it explained to him. The ambition 
of this device did not conti ibute to appeaſe the monarch. 
The courtiers ob/erved, that the {quirre] was every 
where painted as purſued by an adder, which was the 
arms of Colbert, The entertainment exceeded what 
cardinal Mazarine had ever given, not only in magni. 
ficence, but taſte, There, for the firſt time, was 
ated the Impertirents of Moliere, Pelifion had made 


the prologue, which was much admired. Public plea- 


ſures ſo often conceal or prepare the court for private 
diſaſters, that, had it not been for the queen-mother, 
the ſuperintendant and Pelifſun would have been arreſt- 
ed at Vaux the very day of the feaſt. What inflam- 
ed the reſentment of his maſter was, that mademoiſelle 
la Valiere, for whom the king began to feel a lively 
paſſion, had been one of the objects of the ſuperintend 
ant's looſe deſires, who ſpared nothing to fatisfy them. 
He had offered La Valiere two hundred thoufand livres, 


which ſhe had rejected with ſcorn, before ſhe had form- 


ed any deſign upon the heart of the king. The ſuper- 
ntendant, ſoon perceiving what a ful Oar 7 
had, aimed at being the confident of her of whom he 
— be the poſſeſſor, and this too enraged his 

majeſty. 2 
he king, who in the firſt heat of his reſentment 
was tempted to arreſt the ſuperintendant in the very 
middle 
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middle of the entertainment he received from him, 
afterwards diſſembled when it was not neceſſary. |: 
was ſaid, that the monarch now in full power dreaded 
Fouquet's party. 

He was -general to the parliament, and this 
office gave him the privilege of being tried by the 
united chambers. But after ſo many princes, nut- 
ſhals, and dukes, & c. had been tried by commiſfacies, 
they might have given the fame treatment to a ma- 
giſtrate, who would make uſe of ſuch extraordinary 
meaſures, as, though they might not really be unjuſt, 
might raiſe a ſuſpicion of their being ſo. | 

Colbert perſuaded bim by no very honourable ar- 
tifice to ſell his office, and he parted with it for tuclie 
hundred 8 livres, which ag coſts. above two 
millions. immoderate pri places belongir 
to the parliament, fo eatly diminiſhed in Cine fore 
that time, ſhews the high eſtimation in which this 
body was ftil] held, even in irs ſtate of depreſſion. 
The duke of Guiſe, great chamberlain to the king, 
| had not fold this ice of the crown to the duke 
2 Bouillon for more than eight hundred thouſand 

EZ. I i 
Tho Fouquet ſquandered the revenues of the fate, 
and uſed them as his own proper income, he had fiill 
much {s of foul ; what he embezzled, he ſpent 
in magnificence and acts of liberality. He cauſed the 
money, which he had for his place, to be brought 
into the king's privy treaſury ; yet this noble action 
did not fave him. diew a man by artifice to 
Nantz, whom one and two ſoldiers might have 
ſeized at Paris. The king carefſed him betore bi, 
* 


I know not, why moſt princes commonly affect to 
of favour, thofe among 


_ diſſimulation is the 
virtue, and cannot become a 


* 


* In the ſame manner James I. of England eareſſed the ear! «| 
Sornerſer, when be had reſolved upon his deftruQiion. 
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gerſtand, that Foxes was about raiſing 


the kingdom. It plainly appeared, at the time in which 
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eteept when abſolute neceſſity enforces it, Lewis XIV. 
emed to act out of character: but he was made to un- 


and that he — 
fortifications in t po i 
have too many l 


he was arreſted and carried to the Baſtile, and to 
Vincennes, that the ſtrength of bis party lay 
the avarice of ſome courtiers, and certain women, 
received penſions from him, and f him the 
ment he was no Jonger able to be 
only friends he had left were Pelifſon, Gour 
demoiſelle Scudri, ſuch as were involved in hi 
grace, and ſome men of letters. The verſes of 
zult, the tranflator of Lucretius, againſt Colbert, 
perſecutor of Fouquet, are well known. 


Mini/lre avare && liche, eſclave malbeureur, 
Jui gemis ſous le poids des affaires publiques, 
Vicime dewouẽ aux chagrins politiques, 

Fantome r r? ſous un titre onereux, 

Voi combien des grandeurs le comble eff dangereux ; 
Contemple de Fouquet les Funeftes reliques, 

Et tand:s gu a ſa pes te en ſecret tu , appliques ; 
Crains gu” on ne te prepare un deſtin plus affreux 
da chite quelque jour ts peut fire commune. 
Crain ton , ton rang, la cour la fortune. 
Vul ne tombe innocent d ou on te woit monte. 
Cefſe donc d animer ton prince & ſon ſupplice, 

Eu pret davor beſoin de toute ſa bont:, 

Ne te fait pas uſer de tante ſa juſfice. 


Baſe, ſordid miniſter, poor ſlave miſplac'd, 

V ho groan'ſt beneath the weight of ſtate affairs, 
Devoted facrifice to public cares, 

Vain , with a weary title grac'd ; 

The rous point of envy'd greatneſs ſee ; 

Ot fall'n Fouquet behold the remains; 

And, while bie fall rewards thy ſecret pains, 
Dread a more diſmal fate prepar'd for thee. 
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Thoſe he ſuffers thou one day may'ft feel; 
Thy giddy ſtation dreads the court and fortune'; 
wheel. 


Againſt him ceaſe thy 


hy prince's ire to feed, 
From powr's ſteep ſummit ſew unhurt deſcend, 
Thyſelf, perhaps, ſhall all his mercy reed ; 
Then ſeek not all his rigour to extend. 


Mr. Colbert, as ſome perſons were diſcourfing with 

him about this libellous tonner, aſked, whether the 
king was offended with it? and upon being told he 
was not, 80 neither am I”, replied the miniſter. 

It is true, that the commencing of a proceſs againſt 
the ſuperintendant would be impeaching the memory 
of cardinal Viazacine : for the mott conſiderable depre- 
dations of the finances were his doings : he, like a 
deſpotic ſovereign, had appointed to himfelf fevers! 
branches of the public revenue ; he had treated in his 
own name, and to his own advantage, fur military 
ſtores. He had impoſed, ſays Fouquet, in his de- 
fence, by letties cachet, extraordinary ſums on the ge- 
neralities; which was never done but by him, and 
for his behalf; a proceeding, which was puniſhable 
with death according to the royal ordinances.” It 
was in this manner the cardinal amaſſed immenſe riches, 
and theſe even unknown to himſelf. 

I have heard the late Mr. de Caumartin, intendant 


of the finances, relate, that in his youth, fome years 


after the death of the cardinal, he had been in the 
palais Mazarine, where reſided the duke his heir, and 
the duchets Hoitenſe ; that he taw there a large pres, 
or cabinet, which was very deep, and from top o 
bottom took up the whole height of the cloſet where 
it flood. The key had been loſt for fome time, 10 
that the drawers had been neglected to he opened. 
Mr. Caumartin, ſurpriſed at the overſight, ſays to the 
duckeſs of Mazatin, that probably ſome curioſies 
might be found in this preſs. It was according) 
opened, and was quite. full of the coin called quadru- 
x alſo gold counters, and inedals of the fame . 
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of this madam Mazarine threw handfulsto the-people 
out at the windows tor the ſpace of above eight days 
t ther“. . 
he abuſe which cardinal Mazarine made of his arbi- 
trary power did not juſtify the ſuperintendant ; but the 
irregularity of the proceedings againſt him; the tedi- 
oulneſs of his proceſs; time, which extinguiſhes 2 
envy, and inſpites people's minds with compaſſion for the 
unhappy ; together with ſolicitations, always more ac- 
tive in favour of an unfortunate perſon, than means em- 
ployed to ruin him: all theſe together ſaved his life. 
Judgment was not given in the proceſs till three years 
after, in 1664 ; and, of the twenty-two judges who gave 
ſentence, only nine made it capital. The other thirteen, 
among which there were ſome that Gourville + had pre- 
vailed on to accept of 2 gave their opinion for 
perpetual baniſhment. But the king commuted the pu- 
niſhment into one ſtill more ſevere; for he was confined 
in the caſtle of Pignerol 1. All the hiſtorians ſay, that 
he died there in 1680 ; but Gourville aſſures us in his 
memoirs, that he was releaſed from priſon ſome time 
before his death. The counteſs of Vaux, his daugh- 
ter-in-law, had before ſtrongly averred this fact to me, 
tho" the contrary is believed among his own family. 
Thus one knows not in what place died an unfortunate 
* whole leaſt actions, while he was in power, were 
riki ; 
nd, the ſecretary of ſtate, who ſold his place 
to Colbert, was no leſs purſued by the chamber of juf- 
tice, who (tripped him of the greateſt part of his for- 
St. Evremont F, who had a particular friendſhip for 
the ſuperintendant, was involved ia his diſgrace. Col- 
| bert, 


® | have fince found the fame ſtory in St. Evremont. 
See Gourville's memoirs. 
There he amuſed himſelf in compoſing works of piety. | 
This was the celebrated Charles de Sr, Denys, lord of St. Ev- 
remont, who had dittinguiſhed himſelf by his gatlantry in ihe field, 
ind wit in converſation, His letter, refle ting on the memory of 
nal Mazarinr, being diſcovered, Lewis orde: ed him to be —_ 
| oued 


mired for the vivacicy of his flile 
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bert, who ſearched every where for proofs againit hi, 
whom he had a mind to ruin, cauſed ſome papers to be 
ſeized that were entruſted to the care of madam cu 
Pleſſis Bellievre, among which was found a manuſcript ie. 
ter of St. Evremont, upon the peace of the Pyrennce; 
This piece of pleaſantry. which was repreſented a: ; 
crime againſt the ſtate, was read to ths king. Colbert, 
who ſcorned to avenge himſelf upon Hainault, a perton 
of an obſcure character, perſecuted in St. Evremont the 
friend of Fouquet, whom he hated, and the fine genins, 
which he dreaded. The king was fo extremely fever: 
as to puniſh an innocent piece of raillery compoſed ſome 
time before againſt cardinal Mazarine, whom he himſc# 
had not regretted, and whom the whole court had in- 


puniſhed ; and that after his death. - 

St. Evremont, having retired into England, lived uc 
died there with the freedom of a man and a philoſopher 
The marquis de Miremont, his friend, formerly told me 
in London, that there was another reaſon for his diſgtace 
which St. Evremont would never be prevailed upon 0 


explain. 
he new miniſter of the finances, under the fimp!: 
title of comptroller- general. juſtified the ſeverity of his 
proceedi in re-eſtabliſhing the order which his pre. 
deceſſors in office had broken through, and by labouring 

indefatigab!y to promote the grandeur of the ſtate. 
The court became the centre of pleaſure, and the mo- 
del for the imitation of other courts. The king mo 
| h:nfelt 


ned in the Buſt le ; bu, before he could be arreſted, he made b. 
eſcape into Hoilnd, ard was invited to England by king Charles IJ. 
who gratified him with a of three hundred pounds, He 
lived to enjoy the fav cur of king William alſo, and died at London 
in the year 17cz, st the abe of 2 His writings have been 24. 

„the ſtrength and delicacy of b. 
Portraits, the j is of his reflections, the elegance of his tate, 
ana the agreeable variety of bis ex eſſion. They are not, howev*', 
> _—— obſcurity, and falſe fire ; and bis poetry is but 


ay ms 
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im. himſelf upon giving feaſts or entertainments, which ob- 
be Wl licerated the remembrance of that made by the count of 
qu Vaux. 

et. It ſeemed, that nature took delight at that time to pro- 
es duce in France ſome of the greateſt men in all the arts, 
$ and to aſſemble at court the moſt beautiful and beſt made 
rt, perſons of both ſexes. The king excelled all his cour- 
on tiers, in the proper dignity of his ſtature, and the ma- 
the Wl jeftic beauty of his features. The tone of his voice, 
us, noble and ſtriking, * thoſe hearts which his pre- 
ere ſence intimidated. He had a gait which could fuit none 
me but himſelf and his high rank, and would have been ri- 


(ef diculous in any other. The embarraſſinent into which 
in- be threw thoſe who ſpoke to him flattered ſecretly the 
1th complaiſance with which he felt his own ſuperiority. 


his That old officer, who, being ſomewhat confounded. faul- 
Vat tered in his ſpeech on aſking him a favour, and beingun- 

able to finiſh his diſcourſe, told him, Sire, I do not 
int Wl tremble thus before your enemies,” eaſily obtained his 
er demand, 


me The reliſh of ſociety had not as yet received all its 


ce perfection at court. Anne of Auſlria, the queen mother, 
to began to love retirement, the reigniag queen hardly un- 
derſtoad the French tongue, and g2o4nefs conſtituted 
ple her only merit. The princeſs of England, ſiſter in law 
his to the king, brought to court the charms of a ſoft and 
re. animated converſation, which was ſoon improved by the 


ing reading of good books, and by a ſolid and delicate taſte. 
dhe perfected herſelf in the knowledge of the language, 


no- which ſhe wrote but badly at the time of her marriagę. 
ned de iafpired an emulation of genius that was new, and 
ſelt introduced at court a politenels, and ſuch graces as the 


reſt of Fnrope had hardly any idea of. Madame poſ- 
b. ſeſſed all the vivacity of her brother Charles II. being 
= adorned with the charms of her own ſex and both the 
7 power and deſite of pleuſing. The court of Lewis XIV. 
20 breathed a gallantry full of decorum, whilſt that, which 
his reigned at the court of Charles II. was of a freer bind, 
_ being too much un poliſhed, diſhonoured i's plea- 
ures. 


D L There 
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There paſſed at firſt between madame and the king a 
good deal of that coquetry of wit and ſecret ſympathy, 
which were obſervable in little feaſts often repeated. 
The king ſent her copies of verſes, and ſhe anſwered 
him in the like manner. It happened, that the very ſame 
perſon was confident both to the king and madame, in 
this ingenious commerce; and this was the marquis de 
Dangeau. The king gave the marquis in charge to 
write for him ; and the princeſs alſo engaged him to an- 
ſwer the king. He thus ſerved both of them, without 
giving any grounds of ſuſpicion to the one that he was 
employed by the other: and this was one of the cauſe; 
of his making his fortune. 

This intelligence had alarmed the royal family, but 
the king converted the noiſe made by this commerce 
into an invariable ſource of eſteem and friendſhip, 
When madame afterwards engaged Racine and Cor- 
neille to write the tragedy of Berenice, ſhe had in 
view not only the rupture of the king with the con- 
ſtable Colonne, but the reſtraint which ſhe herſelf put 
upon her own inclinations, leſt they ſhould have a dan- 
gerans tendency. Lewis XIV. is ſufficiently pointed 
out in theſe two verſes of Racine's Berenice : 


Qu” en alhſcus it, que /e ciel Peiit fait naitre, 
. EIS — ode reconnu fon mditre. 


His birth, howe'er obſcure, his race unknown, 
The world in him its ſov'reign chief would own. 


Theſe amuſements gave way to the more ſerious, 
and regularly purſued paſſion, which he entertained for 
mademoiſelle de la Valiere, maid of honour to madame. 
He taſted with her the happineſs of being beloved puie- 


ly for his own fake. She had been for two years the 


ret object of all the gallant amuſements and feal!s 

which the king had given. A young valet de chambre 

to the king, called Belloc, compoſed ſeveral recitatives, 

" intermixed with dances, which were perſormed ſoine- 

times at the queen's, and ſometimes at — 
a 
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and theſe recitatives myſteriouſly expreſſed the ſe- 
3 which ſoon ceaſed being any 
longer 10. n 

ll the public diverſions which the king gave, were 
ſo many pieces of homage paid to his miſtreſs. In 
1662 a carouſal was performed over againſt the Tuil- 
leries ®, in a ſpace of vaſt circuit, which on that ac- 
count ſtill retains the name of la Place du Carrouſel. 
In it were five quadtilles, or parties: the king was at 
the head of the Romans ; his brother at that of the 
Perſians ; the prince of Conde of the Turks ; the duke 
dEnguien, his fon, headed the Indians; and the duke 
of Guiſe +, the Americans. This duke of Guiſe was 
the grandſon of Belafre; he had made himſelf famous 
in the world for the unfortunate temerity with which 
he had undertaken to make himſelf er of Naples. 
His prifon, duels, romantic amours, prodigality, and 
adventures, rendered him quite fingular. He ſeemed 
to be a perſon of another 7 It was faid of him, 
upon ſeeing him run againſt the great Conde, © Here go 
the heroes of hiſtory and of romance.” 

The queen-mother, the reigning queen, and the 
queen of England, _—_ of Charles I. 1 then for- 
getting her misfortunes, fat under a canopy to view this 
ſpectacle. The count de Sault, fon to the duke de 
Leſdiguieres, won the prize, and received it from the 
hands of the queen-mother. Thoſe feaſts revived, 

L 2 more 


Not in the Place Royale, as the Hiſtoire de la Hode, under 
ihe name of Martiniere, has it. 

ft This Henry, duke de Guiſe, was deſigned for the church, 
provided with a great number of abbeys, and even nominated to 
the archbiſhopric of Rheims; but he was ſtripped of ail his bene- 
ices by the cardinal de Richelieu. He fought a duel with the 
wunt de Coligny, for which he was obliged to retire to Rome, 
nom whence te ie pa red to Naples, in oer to command the army 
of the people who had rebelled again the cout of Spain. His 
ventures un this occaſion, were altogether romantic ; but in ſpite 
if all his cuurage and efforts, he was taken priſoner, and con- 
eyed to Spain, from whence he was relcakd at the folicit:tion of 
ite great prince of Conde. 
1] Not Charles II. as the original bas it, 
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more than ever, the taſte for devices and emble;: 
which tournaments had formerly brought into rogue, 
and which continued after theſe were no more. 

An antiquary, called d'Ouvtier, invented, in 162, 
for Lewis XIV. the cmblem of the fun, Gartiog in 
rays upon a ___ with theſe words, nec pluribus in. 
par ; i. e. et a match for many. The thought waz 
a kind of imitation of a Spaniſh device made by Philip 
II. and was more applicable to this king, who poſſeſod 
the fineſt part of the new world, and fo many ſtates in 
the old, than to a young king of France, who hither- 
to gave no more than hopes. This device had pro- 
digious ſucceſs. The king's cabinets, the moveables of 
the crown, the tapeſtries, and ſculptures, were 2 
adorned with it; yet the king never carried it in I 
carouſals. Lewis XIV. has been unjuſtly condemned 
for the pride of this device, as if he had cholen i: 
_ himfelf ; and perhaps it has been mcre juſtly cenſurcd 
for its foundation. The body does not reprefent that 
which the legend ſignifies ; and this legend has nc: 
a quite clear and determined ſenſe. That which mar 
be explained ſeveral ways does not deſerve to be c- 
plained*by any. Devices, thoſe remains of the ancient 
chivalry, may ſuit with feaſts, and give ſome plea ſuie 
when theſe alluſions are juſt. new, and pointed. It i: 
better to have none, than ſuffer ſuch as are bad and 
low, like that of Lewis XII which was a hedge-hog, 
with theſe words, Qui y frotte 5'y pique ; i. e. He that 
touches me, galls himfelf. Devices are, with reg2rd 
to inſcriptions, what mafquerades are to more folc:12 
Ceremonies. ; 

The feaſt of Verfailles in 1654 ſurpaſſed that © 
the Carouſal for its ſngularity, magnificence, and 
pleaſures of the mind, which mixing wi h the ſpler dot 
of theſe diverſions, added a reliſh and fuch charms 4 
no feaſt had ever yet been embelliſhed with. Vet- 
failles began to be a. delightful reſidence, without ap- 
proaching to the grandeur at which it arrived aſtef 
' wards, 

On the ith of May the king came hither wich! 
ccurt conſiſting of fix hundred perſons, who, with th-" 


attendants 
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attendants, were entertainel at his expence, as were 
likewiſe all thoſe employed in preparing theſe enchant- 
ing ſcenes. There was nothing ever wanting at theſe 
ſeaſts but ſuch monumencs erected for giving of them, 
a3 were conſtructed by the Greeks and Romans. But 
the readineſs with which they built the theatres, am- 
phitheatres, and porticoes, beautiſied with as much 
maznificence as taſte, was a wonder which added to 
the illufion, and which, diverſified afterwards in a 
thonfand ways, ſtill augmented the charms of theſe 

peQacles. + | 
There was at firſt a fort of carouſal. Thoſe who 
were to run appeared the firſt day as in a review; 
they were preceded by heralds at arms, pages, and 
ſquires, who cartied the devices and bucklers ; and up- 
oa the bucklers were written in letters of gold, eta 
compoſed by Perizni ® and Benſerade : this laſt ef- 
L 3 pectz!ly 


The abbe Perrin was a native of Lyons, the $-4 who, 
by royal] patent, eftabliſhed an onera in Paris, in imitation of 
the Venetien opera. He and his p+4itners erected a theatre in 
th: Rue Mazarine, and in the year 1572, ex hited the pattoral 
Pomona, th- poetry by Perrin, and the muſic by Lambert. Per- 
nin after worde, quarrelling with his partners, reſigned his ater 
in favour of the f. mous Lully, who built a new theatre we 
the palace 'of the Luxembourg, from whence he in the quel 
transferred h's company to the hall of the Palais Royal. Perrin, 
teſides ſeveral paſtorals of five ace, wrote many ſonnets, odes, 
id clegies. He alſo tranſlated the F-eid of Virgil in ver e, aad 
enjoyed a confiderable ſhare of reputation, His death h-ppened 
about the year 1680. Thy 


F Ifnc Benſerade was born of a god family, at Lyons, in 
Normandy, in the year 1612. He fon 4itionguithed hintelt as 4 
vit, a poer, and a man of gallantry, was gratified wien a confi- 
derable penſion by the queen-mo her of Lewis XIV. and lived in 
krrat fm liarit y and etlkem with the noblemen f that court. 
He compoſed tragedies, comedi's, and verſes tor beste, which 
vere in great eſte m at court, as well s through all Frince, in 
ne younger days of Lewis. All the wits of that kingdom were 
avided on the merit of two ſonnets, one by Benſerace, and the 
aner by Voiture, He was particularly patronized by cardival 
Mazwine, and preſerved his reputation to a good od age. Among 
bs bon mots, the moſt remarkable is the rep-riee he made to 8 

ge. tkhman 
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pecially had a ſingular talent for theſe gallant piece, 
in which he always made delicate and lively alluſicn, 
to the charaQers of the perſons preſent, to the perf. 
nages of antiquity or mythology which they repreſent. 
ed, and to the paſſions actuating the court at that time 
The king —— Roger ; when all the dfamont; 


belonging to the crown ſparkled upon his cloathz, 


and the horſe which he rode. he queens, and 
three hundred ladies under triumphal arches, viewed 
this entry. 

The king, amidſt all the eyes that were fixed upon 
him, diſtinguiſhed only thofe of mademoitelle de la Va- 
liere he feaſt was for her alone; which ſhe fe- 
cretly enjoyed, tho* not diſtinguiſhed from the crowd. 

The cavalcade was followed by a gilt car eighteen 
feet high, fifreen broad, and twenty-four long, repre- 
ſenting the chariot of the ſun. The four ages of gold, 
filver, braſs and iron, the celeſtial ſigns, the ſeaſons, and 
the hours followed this car on foot. All was diſtincth 
charaQterized. Shepherds carried pieces of the enclo- 


ſure, that were adjuſted by the ſound of trumpets, to 


which ſucceeded at intervals violins and other inftru- 
ments. Some perſons who followed Apollo's car, came 


at firſt. to recite to the queens certain verſes ſuitable 


to the place, the time, and the perſons preſent. After 


the races were finiſhed, and the ade came on, four 
thouſand large flambeaux lighted the ſpot where the 
feaſt was given. The tables therein were ſerved by 

two 


pentleman whom he had often rallied on ſuſpicion of impotence. 

That gentleman meeting Benſerade in the ſtreet, ** Well (ſaid he) 

not withitanding all your raillery, my wife has been delivered ſome 

days. 4 O, fir, frephied the poet) I never doubted the ability 
fl 


of your wiſe. 

Louiſ Frances de la Beram-le-Blane de la Valiere, wos mid 
of honour to Henrietts of England, ducheſs of Orleans She fell 
in love with the perſon of Lewis XIV. who returned her paſſion 
had ſeveral children by her, and raiſed her to the rank of duche!s 
of Vanjour, and peereſs of France. Tired of the pleaſures of 3 
court, and touched by the ſtings of repentance, ſhe retired to he 
cunvent of the Carmelites in Paris, and ſpent the latter part © 
her life in acts of piety and mortification. | 
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two hundred perſons, who repreſented the ſeaſons, 
the fauns, fylvans, and dryades, with ſhepherds, grape- 
gatherers, and reapers. Pan and Diana advanced upon 
a moving mountain, and deſcended from it, in order 
to place upon the tables whatever the country and 
the foreſts produced that was molt delicious. Behind the 
tables, in a ſemi circle, roſe up all at once a theatre 
filled with performers in concert, The. arcades which 
ſurrounded the table and theatre were decorated with 
fve hundred chandeliers, with rapers in them; and a 
gilt baluſtrade incloſed this vaſt circuit. 

Theſe feaſls, ſo much ſuperior to what are invent- 
ed in romances, laſted for ſeven days. The king car- 
ried four times the prizes of the games; and after- 
wards he left thoſe he had won to be contended for 
by other knights, and accordingly gave them up to 
the victors. 

The comedy of the princeſs d Elide, or princeſs of 
Elis, m_ not one of the beſt plays of Mohere, 
was one of the moſt agreeable decorations of theſe 
games, for the vaſt number of fine allegories on the 
manners of the times, and for the appoſite purpoſes 
which form the agreeableneſs of theſe feaſts, but 
which are loſt to poſterity. People at court were 
ſtill fond, even to madneſs, of judicial aſtrology : ma- 
ny princes imagined, through an haughty ſuperſtition, 
that nature diſtinguiſhed them by writing their deſti- 
ny in the ſtars. Victor Amadeus, duke o —_ fa- 


ther to the ducheſs of Burgundy, retzined an aſttolo- 


ger near his perſon, even after his abdication. Mo- 
liere was ſo bold as to attack this deluſion in his 


comedy. | 


Here alſo was to be ſeen a court-fool. Theſe 
wretched fellows were till much in vogue. This was 
a relic of barbarifm that continued longer in Germany 
than in any other place. The want of amuſements, 
and the inability. of procuring ſuch as are agreeable 
and virtuous in times of ignorance and bad taſte, had 
ou occaſion to the invention of this wretched plea- 

re, which degrades the human mind. The fool, who 


L4 was 
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was then in the court of Lewis XIV. had formerly 
belonged to the prince of Conde ; his name was An. 
geli. The count de Grammont faid, that of all the 
tools who followed that priace, there was none but 
Angeli who made his fortune, This buffoon was not 
without ſome parts. It is he who ſaid, That he went 
not to hear ſermons, becauſe, as he did not like brawl- 
ing, ſo he did not underſtand reaſoning.” 

The farce of the Forced Marriage was likewiſe aQ- 
ed at this feaſt. But what was truly admirable here 

was, the firſt repreſentation of the three 

1264. firſt acts of Tartuffe. The king had an in- 

| clination to fee this maſter-piece even be- 
fore it was finiſhed. He afterwards protected it againſt 
thoſe falſe bigots; who would have drawn in earth 
and heaven to be intereſted for the ſuppreſſion of it: 
and it will ſubſiſt, as has been already faid elſewhere, 
es long as there ſhall be any taſte and hypocrites te- 
maining in France. | 

Moft parts of theſe ſhining ſolemniĩties are often cal- 
culated only to pleaſe the eyes and the ears, That 
which is no more than pomp and magnificence paſſes 
away in one day ; but when maſter-pieces of art, like 
the Tartuffe, make up the ornament of theſe feaſts, they 
leave behind them an eternal remembrance. 

There are ſtill freſh in memory ſeveral ſtrokes of 
thoſe allegories of Benſerade which were an ornament 
to the ballads of that time. I ſhall only give here the 
verſes for the king, repreſenting the ſun. 


Je doute gu on le prenne avec vous ſur le ton 
De Daphni ni de Phatton. 
Lui trop ambitieux, elle trap inbumaine, 
Il ne'ft point Ja de picge, ad wous puifſies dunner: 
moyen de s'imaginer, x 
Q une femme vous fuie, et qu'un homme vous mane ? 


With you I doubt we muſt not prate 
Of Daphne's ſcorn aud Phæton's fate, 
He too aſpiring, ſhe inhuman; 


In ſnares like theſe you cannot fall, 1 
or 
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For who will dream that e'er you ſhall 
Be fool'd by man, or ſhunn d by woman. 


'The principal glory of theſe amuſements, which 
perfected taſte, politeneſs and parts, in France, pro- 
ceeded from this, that they did not take the monarch 
off in the leaſt from his aſſiduous labours : for with+ 
out theſe he would only have known how to keep a 
court, and would have been unacquainted with the 
methods of governing; ſo that had the magnificent 
pleaſures of this court inſulted over the mileries of 
the people, they had only been odious. But the fame 
perſon, who gave theſe feaſts; 1 5 bread to the peo- 
ple in the famine of 1662. e cauſed corn to be 
brought, which the rich purchaſed at a cheap rate, 
and he gave it gratuitouſly to poor families at the 
gates of the Louvre: he remitted to the people three 
millions of impoſts : no part of the interior admini- 


ſtration was neglected, bis government was reſpected 
abroad, the king of Spain was obliged to yield to him 


the precedency, the pope was forced to make him fa 
tisfaction, Dunkirk was added to France by a fale nc 
lefs glorious to the purchaſer than it was ignomini- 
ous to the ſeller. In ſhort, all the ſteps taken, from 
the time that he held the reins of government, had 
been either noble or uſeful ; after this the giving of 
feats was extremely proper. 

Chigi, the legate a latere, and nephew to pope 
Alexander VII. coming in the midſt of theſe rejoicings 
at Verfailles to give ſatisfaction to the king for the 
high inſult offered by the pope's guards, preſented a 
new ſpectacle to the court, Such grand ceremonies are 


like feaſts for the public. The honours paid him ren- 


dered the ſatisfaction more ſtrik ing and illuſtrious. 
He received under a canopy the compliments of the 
ſuperior courts, the bodies of the city and clergy : he 
entered Paris under the diſchartge of cannon, with the 
great Conde on h's right hand, and the fon of that 


prince on his left: he came ia this pomp to humble 


himſelf, Rome, and the pope, before the king who 
Ls had 
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had not yet drawn his ſword. After he had audience 
he dined with the king, and the whole concern was 
to treat him magnificently, and to give him pleaſure. 
Afterwards the doge of Genoa was treated with lef 
ceremony, but with the fame earneſt deſire of pleaſ- 
ing, which the king always made reconcileable with 
his mor '-fty proceedings. 
All this gave the court of Lewis XIV. an air of 
ur, which quite obſcured all the other courts of 
Europe. He was defirous, that this luſtre annexed to 
his perſon ſhould reflect a glory on all around bim; 
that the great ſhould be honoured, beginning with his 
brother and the prince; and that none ſhould be pow- 
erful. It was with this view that he determined in fa- 
vour of the peers their ancient diſpute with the preſi- 
dents of the parliament : the latter pretended, that 
they ought to give their opinions before the peers, and 
accordingly they put themſelves in poſſeſſion of this 
right : but he decided, in an extraordinary council, that 
the peers ſhould give their opinions at the beds of ju- 
ſtice, held in the King's preſence, before the preſidents, 
as if they owed this prerogative only to his perſon, 
when preſent : and he allowed the ancient uſage in 
thoſe aſſemblies, which are not beds of juſtice, ſtill to 
continue. | 
In order to diſtinguiſh his principal courtiers, he in- 
vented blue ſhort coats embroidered with gold and fil- 
ver. The permiſſion of wearing theſe was a great fa- 
vaur to ſuch as were guided by vanity. They were 
aſked for almoſt like the collar of an order. It may 
be obſerved, as we have here entered upon minute de- 
tails, that at that time theſe coats were worn over a 
doublet adorned with ribbons, and over the coat paſſ- 
ed a belt, to which hung the ſword. There was allo 
a ſort of laced cravat, and a hat adorned with a double 
row of feathers. This mode, which laſted till 1684, 
became that of all Europe, except Spain and Poland : 
for people almoſt every where alread pe them- 
ſelves on imitating the court of Lewis XIV. : 


; He 


made out: ſome had preſents given them, and others 
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He eſtabliſhed an order in his houſhold, which ſlill 
continues, regulated the ſeveral ranks and offices be- 
longing thereto ; and he created new places about his 
own perſon, as that of the grand maſter of the ward- 
robe. He re-eſtabliſhed the tables inſtituted by Fran- 
cis I. and augmented them. There were twelve of 
theſe for the commenſal officers, as they are called, 
who eat at court, and are ſerved with as much elegance 
and profuſion as a great many ſovereigns : he would 
have all ftrangers invited thither, and this laſted duri 
all his reign. But there was another point of a ſti 
more defireable and polite nature, which was, that af- 
ter he had built the pavilions of Marli in 1679, all 
the ladies found in their apartments a complete toi- 
lette, in which nothing that belonged to the purpo- 
ſes of a commodious luxury was forgot : whoever 
happened to be upon a journey, might give repaſts 
in their apartments to their friends, and the fame de- 
licacy was uſed in ſerving the gueſts as for the ma- 


fter himſelf. Such trivial matters have their value on- 


ly when they are ſupported by greater. In all his ac- 
tions, ſplendor and generoſity were to be ſeen. He 
made preſents of two hundred thouſand franks to the 
daughters of his miniſters at their marriage. 

hat which raiſed moſt admiration of him in Eu- 
rope was a piece of liberality that had no example 
before. He had the hint from a diſcourſe which he 
held with the duke of Saint-Aignan, who told him, 
that cardinal Richelieu had ſent preſents to ſome learn- 
ed men of other countries, who.had written elegies u 
on him. The king did not wait till he was praifed ; 
but, ſure of deferving it, he recommended to his mi- 
niſters Lionne and Cotbert to pitch upon a number 
of Frenchmen and foreigners diitinguiſhed for their li- 
terature, on whom he might beſtow marks of his 
nerofity. Lionne having written into foreign countries, 


informed himſelf as much as poſſible in a matter of 


ſuch delicacy, where the point was to give preference 
to cotemporaries. At firſt a liſt of ſixty perſons was 


* 


— 
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penſions, according to their rank, wants, and merit. 
Allati “, librarian of the Vatican, Count Graziani +, 
ſecretary of ſtate to the duke of Modena, the celebrated 
Vivianit, mathematician to the grand duke of Flo- 
rence, Voſſius F, hiftoriographer to the United Provin- 

, ces, 


Leo Alazzi was @ native of Chio, acquired a great ſhare f 
reputation for learning, and wrote a great number of books ; but 
his taſte and judgment were not thought equal to his erudition, 
He died at Rome in the year 1669 in the cighty-third year of 
his age. 

+ Jerome Graziani, count ef Sarzans, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his poetical genius, He wrote an hHero'c poem, intitled Cleo- 
patra, and another on the conqueſts of Granzd», together with 
2 collection of odes and ſonnets. He was appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate, and afterwards created count of Sarzana by Francis duke 
of Modena, to whoſe family ke hd always been zaluully at- 


1 Vincent Viviani was the diſciple of the famous Galileo, and 
ſocn diſtiaguiſked himſelf by a ſut lime gen us for geometry. He 
under took to reflore, by conjecture, the fifth book of Appolloniur 
de Maximis ot de Minimis, which was loft. While he was en- 
gaged in this undertaking, the famous Borelli found in the grar.d 
duke*'s libr-ry at Florence, an Arabic manuſcript, with this La- 
tin title, Apprilonii, Parg ai conicorum libri Se, This, with the 
grand duke's per miſſion, he carried» to Rome to be tranſlated by 
Abraham Ec: heltenfis, Maronite profeſſr of the Oriental tongues. 
Viviani, in the mean time, without the leatt communication with 
this tranſl-tor, publiſhed his reſtoration by conjecture, and when 
the tranflation cf the Arabic manuſcrigt was finiſhes, it appeared 
that he had nut only we ſtored all that was in the fifth book of 
Apolion'us, tut carried his reſearches much farther on tie fame 
ſabjeft, He 1fterwards reftored by the ſame art of divination or 
conjecture; three books of the antient geometrician Ariftz ue 
which had periſhed through the injury of time. | 


${ Dionyfius Vaſſiue, who tronflated irto Latin Reidanius's An- 
nale, and was nominated profeſſor of hiitory and eloquence at 
De:pt in Livonia, died young at Amferdam, in the year 1633 
Ifaac Voſhus, the ſen of Gerard Joh Voſſius, was alſo + man cf 
great erudit'on, and rece'ved a very confider-ble prefent from 
Lewis XIV, but he was no hiſtorian. He came over to Fngland 
in the reign of Charles II. and died canon of Windior, Matthew 
Voſſius, the brother of Dionyfive, wrote in Latin five b.oks of the 
Annals of Holland and Zealand z but it does not appear, that he 
received enter penfion or prefent from the King of France; 
whereas the letter of Colbert to Haze Vollius is IL extant, 
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ces, the illuſtrious mathematician Huygens, and a Dutch 
reſident in Sweden; in ſhort, down to the profeſſors of 
Altorf and Helmſtadt, towns almoſt unknown to the 
French, were aſtoniſhed upon receiving letters from 
monſieut Colbert, by which he acquainted them, that 
tho' the king was not their ſovereign, he entreated them 
to allow him to be their benefactor. The expreſſions 
in theſe letters were eſtimated from the dignity of the 


perſons who ſent them ; and all were accompanied with 
conſiderable gratifications, or penſions. 

Among the French, they knew how to diſtinguiſh ® Ra- 
cine, Quinault f, Flechier f, ſince biſhop of Nimes, who 
was then but very young. They had preſents. It is true 
that Chapelain 4 and Cotin had penſions beſtowed up- 

on 


* Johba Racine, celebrated for his tragedies which ars preferred 
to thoſe of the great Corneille, ia point of correAtneſs, tenderneſs, 
and regulirity, Corneille was more ſublime 5; Racine more in- 
tereſting : the one commanded admiration ; the other maintained 
an empire over all the p.fſions of the heart. Corneille was living, 
and adm red by all France, when Racine made his firſt 3 e 
as a tragic writer, and acquiied the applauſe of the whole 
kingdom, without diminithirg the fame of his great cotempo- 


wo Philip Quinault acquired great reputation by tis comedies and 

operas, notwithſtanding the faticical couplet of Boilean ; 
Si je penſe exprimer un auteur ſans def rat : 
La ra'/en dit Vr |, it a vp . 


To the cenſure of th's poet, > aq made no reply. On the 
contrary, he courted his friencih p. and viſited him often, in or- 
der to take his advice concerning his works; but he never ſpoke a 
lyllable of Buileau's own perform-aces, and this aff: ed filence 
piqued him extremely. His only tezſon (fid Deſpreaux) for 
ſolicitiag my cqu iotence was, that he might have an opportuni- 
ty to tell of his own veries; but he never lays 2 word of mine.“ 

1 Efprit Flechier, biſhop of Nimes, rendered himſelf famous by 
Writing panegyrics on the faints, and by cumpoſiny funeral ora- 
lions, one of the mo} celebrated of which is that which he pro- 
nounced on the greit Turenne. He was a prelate of uncemmon 
erudition, pious, moderate, and extremely charit«ble, 

$ John Caapelaia was in very bigt reputation for his poetical 
genius under the miniftry of the cardin-ls Richelier and Mazarine. 
Balzac has pra ſed hin on many occaſions, He wrote one ode 
do cardinal Richelieu, which is generally admired ; but bis p- 


De 
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on them: but it was chiefly Chapelain whom the mi- 
niſter Colbert had conſulted. Theſe two men, other- 
wiſe ſo much diſparaged on account of their poetry, 
were not without merit. Chapelain was poſſeſſed of 
an immenſe ſtock of learning; and what is ſurpriſing 
is, that he had taſte, and was one of the moſt acute 
critics. There is a great difference in all this from ge- 
nius. Science and vivacity conduct an artiit ; but 
they do not form him in any kind. None in France 
had more reputation in their time than Ronſard and 
Chapelain : the reaſon for this was, that in Ronſard's 
days barbariſm prevailed, and in thoſe of Cbapclain 
the people had hardly emerged out of it. Coſtar, 
fellow-ſtudent with Balſac and Voiture, called Chape- 
lain the firſt of the heroic poets. 

Boileau had no ſhare in theſe bounties : he had hi- 
therto wrote only fatires ; and it is well known, that 
' theſe pieces attacked the fame learned men whom 
the miniſtry had conſulted. The king diſtinguiſhed 
him ſome years after, without conſulting any body, 

The preſents made in foreign countries were fo con- 
fiderable. that Viviani built a houfe at Florence out 
tf the liberality of Lewis XIV. He put in letters of 


gold 


De la Pucelle was the ruin of all his poet ieal fame; and produced 
the following ſevere diſtich : | 


Nia Capellan dudum expefiata puells, 
P tanta in lucem tempora prodit anus, 


Chapelain, in the midſt of his ſfacceſs as an author, had the miſ- 
fortune to fall under the ridicule of Boileau ; 28 did his cotempo- 
rary Cot in. canon of Bayeux, who, though a good ſcholar, was a 
wretched preacher, and a miſerable poet. 
* ® John Lewis Guez, lord of Balzac, was patronized as a man of 
genius by Richelieu, eſteemed the moit eloquent man in France, 
and the great reſtorer of the French language. | | 
Vincent Vo'ture was patronized by the duke of Orleans, brother 
to Lewis XIV. He dillioguifhed bimſelf by his writings bh in 
proſe and verſe, which were much admired for their purity of 
file, the gaiety, gallantry, and elegant turn cf thinking with 


which they abound. He was the fon of a vintner at Amiens, very 


amourovus, and much aidicted to p'ay. 


. a K mw 


the public voice had given to this prince at his 
birth. 


ope may be eaſily imagined ; 
der all the memorable things, which the king did very 
ſoon after, the moſt ſevere and moſt moroſe men 


the king. 
"aps. ME continued pouring his favours upon the 
ſciences and arts: of theſe we have plain proofs from 
particular gratifications ; as about four thouſand louis- 
tors to Racine, alſo from the fortunes of Deſpreaux , 
and Quinault, eſpecially that of Lulli t. and of all 
the artiſts who devoted their labours to him. Heeven 
gave a thouſand louis-d'ors to Benſerade for engraving 
the metzotinto plates of his Ovid's Metamorphoſes in 
roundelays ; a liberality badly applied, and which on- 
ly ſhews the generoſity of the ſovereign. He alſo 
recompenſed in Benſerade the little merit which he had 
ſhewn in his ballads. 
. Several writers have attributed ſolely to M. Colbert 
this protection given to the arts and this magnificence 
of Lewis XIV. But he had no further merit in the 
affair than ſeconding the magnanimity and taſte of 
his maſter. This miniſter, who had a very great ge- 
nius 


Nicholas Boilesu, fieur Deſpreaux, is ſo well known by his 
poetical works as to need no farther deſcription. 

+ Jobn Baptiſt Lulli was 4 native of Florence, though he is 
lied the father of the French mufic. He was the firft who in- 
troduced operas into France, and his compoſitions were aniverially 
. ddmired. St. Evremont ys, he was a perfect maſier of the pal- 
hene, and underſtood the human heart much better tha the au- 
thars whoſe works he ſet to muſic, . 
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nius for the finances, commerce, navigation, and the 
general police, had not in his own mind that taſte 
and elevation which the king had : he zealouſly pro- 
moted, bur was far from inſpiring him with what 
nature had given. 

It is not eaſy to diſcover upon what foundation cer 
tain authors have reproached this monarch with ava- 
rice. A prince, who has domains entirely- independ- 
ent of the revenues of the ſtate, may be avaricious, 
like an individual; but a king of F rance, who, in 
reality, only diſtributes the treaſure of his ſubjects, 
muſt of confequence be free from this vice. The will 
or care to recompenſe may indeed be wanting; but 
this is what Lewis XIV. can never be juſtly reproach- 
ed with, 

At the time that he began to laviſh ſo many fa- 
vours upon men of talents, the uſe, which the count 
de Buſſi made of thoſe he poſſeſſed, was puniſhed with 
the utmoſt ſeveri'ty. He was impriſoned in the Baſtile 
in the year 1665, His writing the amours of Gaul 
was the pretext for his confinement. The real cauſe 
was a ſong in which the king was a little too freely 
treated ; the memory of it was revived at this time, 
in order to ruin Buſſi, the ſuppoſed author: 


Due Decdatus eft heureux, 
De Jaiſer ce bec amoureux, 
Qui d une oreille a Pautre va 


Beyond expreſſion ſure that bliſs is, 
When Deodatus fondly kiſſes, 
That beak fo delicate and dear, 
Replete with charnis from ear to ear. 


His works were not good enough to compenſate for 
the miſchief which they brought upon him. He ſpoke 
his own language with the utmoſt purity : he was not 
deftitute of merit, but his ſelf- ſufſicĩiency was much 

eater than his merit, and he made no other uſe of 
it, but to create himſelf enemies. It would have been 
' generous in Lewis XIV. to have pardoned him: 4m 
| | thus 
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thus he tevenged his perſonal injury, whilſt he in ap- 
pearance, yielded to the public clamour. The count 
de Buſſi was releaſed in about eighteen months; but 
he never recovered his former place in the king's fa- 
your, tho' he continued, during the remainder of his 
life, to profeſs an attachment to Lewis XIV. which 
neither the king nor any body elſe believed to be 
ſincere. 


CHAP. Gen 


Continuatioa of REMA TK ANL ParxTICULats and 
AXECDOTES. f 


EWIS XIV. was defirous of joining the ſweets 

of friendſhip to the glory, the pleaſures, the 
pomp, and the gallantry which brightened the firſt 
vears of his reign; but to make a happy choice of 
friends is a difficult taſk for a monarch. One of thoſe 
in whom he placed the greateſt confidence baſely be- 
trayed him, * other made an ill uſe of his favour, 
The firſt was the marquis de Vardes, who was privy 
to the king's affection for madam de la Valiere. It is 
generally known that court-intrigues induced him to 
ſeek the ruin of madam de la Valiere, whoſe ſituation 
expoſed her to the ill-will of the jealous, but whoſe 
character ſhould have ſecured her from the machina- 
tions of enemies, It is known likewiſe, that he had 
the boldneſs, in concert with the count de Guiche 
and the counteſs of Soiſſons, to write a counterfeit 
letter to the queen, in the name of the king of Spain, 
her father. This letter informed the queen of what 
ſhould have been concealed from her, and what cculd 
not but diſturb the peace of the royal family. Be- 
ſides being guilty of this piece of treachery, * was 
malicious enough to ſpread a report, that the duke 
and ducheſs of Navailles, the worthieſt perſons at 
court, were at the bottom of it. Theſe, tho* entirely 
innocent, were ſacrificed to the refentment of the de- 
ceived 
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ceived monarch, The villainous proceeding of de Vardes 
was detected, but too late; criminal as he was, how- 
ever, his puniſhment did not exceed that of the innocent 
perſons whom he had accuſed, and who were depriy- 
ed of their places, and obliged to retire from count. 

The other favourite was the count of Lauſun, after- 
wards created duke, fometimes the king's rival in his 
occaſional amours, ſometimes his confidant, and fo well 
known ſince by the marriage, which he contracted in too 
public a manner with the king's niece, and which he 
afterwards renewed in ſecret, notwithſtanding the pro- 
miſe he had given to his maſter. 

The king, diſappointed in his choice of favourites, 
declared, that where he had ſought for friends he 
had found only intriguers. This unhappy knowledge 
of mankind, which is generally acquired too late, 
Cauſed him likewiſe to ſay: Whenever I give a va- 
cant place, I make a hundred male-contents, and one 
ungrateful wretch.” Neither the pleafures nor embel- 
liſhments of the king's palaces, and of Paris, nor the 
care of the police, were in the leaſt diſcontinued dur- 

the war of 1666. : 
he king danced at the balls till the 2 1670. 
He was then thirty-two years of age. Upon ſeeing 


the tragedy of Britannicus played at St. Germain, he 
Was Auel with the following verſes : 


Pour mirite premier, pour vertu finguliire, 

1! excelle à trainer un char dan la carricre, 
A diſputer des prix indignes de ſes mains, 

A ſe donner lui-mime en ſpectacle aux Romain. 


His chief defert in trifling feats to place, 
To drive the chariot foremoſt in the race, 
In low purſuits to win th' ignoble prize, 
Himſelf expos'd a ſhow to vulgar eyes. 


From that time he ceaſed to dance in public, and the 
poet reformed the monarch. His gonnection with the 
ducheſs de la Valiere till ſubſiſted, notwithſtanding 
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the frequent breaches of his fidelity to her. Theſe 
were not attended with much difficulty. He found 
every woman diſpoſed to receive his addreſſes with 
tranſport ; and he conſtantly returned to her, who, by 
the mildneſs and goodneſs of her charaQter, and even 
by the force of habit, had captivated his affections with- 
out art. But, in the year 1669, ſhe perceived that 
madam de Monteſpan was gaining the aſcendant: ſhe 
bore this with her uſual mildneſs ; ſhe ſupported the 
mortification of being a long time witneſs to the tri- | 
umph of her rival: ſhe ſcarce uttered a complaint, 
but thought herſelf happy in her misfortune, becauſe 
ſhe was reſpeQfully treated by the king, whom ſhe 
continued to love, and had opportunities of ſeeing him, 
though ſhe was not now the object of his affections. 
At length, in the year 1675, ſhe had recourſe to 
the refuge of a mind replete with tenderneſs and ſen- 
ſibility, which can only be ſubdued by the moſt pro- 
found and affecting conſiderations. She thought, that 
God alone was worthy to poſſeſs a heart, which had 
been honoured with the affection of ſuch a lover; 
and her converſion in a ſhort time made as much noiſe 
as her paſſion had done formerly, She became a Car- 
melite at Paris, and perſevered in the auſterities of 
that order. The delicacy of a woman accuſtomed to 
ſo much pomp, luxury, and pleaſure, was not ſhock- 
ed when ſhe was obliged to cover herſelf with a hair- 
cloth, walk bare-footed, faſt rigidly, and fing amongſt 
the choir at night, in a language ſhe did not under- 
ſtand. In this manner ſhe lived, from the year 1675 
to the year 1710, by the name of Siſter Louiſa the 
Penitent. A king would deſerve the name of 
ſhould he puniſh a guilty woman with ſo much ſeve- 
rity ; yet many a woman has puniſhed herſelf thus 
for having loved. There are ſcarce any examples 
of ſtateſmen who have buried themſelves in this 
manner; yet the guilt of - politicians ſeems to ſtand 
more in need of expiation than the frailty of lovers ; 
but thoſe who govern ſouls have authority only with 
the weak. RR 
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It is generally known, that when Siſter Louiſa the 


Penitent was informed of the death of the duke of 
Vermandois, her fon by the king, the faid, © I ovghe 
to lament his birth more grievouſly than his dearth.” 
She had a daughter, who, of all the king's children, 
had the — reſemblance to her father; and after- 
wares married prince Armard of Conti, coulin to 
the great Conde. 

In the mean time, madam de Monteſpan enjoyed the 
monarch's favour, and availed herſelf of it with an ex- 
ternal pomp and pride equal to the modeſty of madam 
de la Valiere. 

Whilſt madam de la Valiere and! madam de Monteſ- 
pan continued to vie wich each other for the fidit place 
in the king's affection the whole court was taken up with 
love-intrigues. Louvois himſelf became ſenſible to the 
influence of this paſſion. Amongſt the many miſ- 
treſſes of this miniſter, whoſe rough character ſeemed 
ſo incompatible with love, was madam du Frenoi, 


wife to one of his cleiks, in whoſe favour he, by his 


credit, afterwards cauſed a new place to be ettabliſhed 
amongſt the queen's attendants: ſhe was created lady 
of the bed chamber: ſhe had acceſs to the quzen's 
perſon upon all occaſions. The king, by thus indulg- 

the private inclinations of his miniſters, thought to 
juſtify his own. 

There cannot be a more ſtriking example of the 
power of prepoſſeſſion and cuſtom, than married wo- 
men being at that time allowed publicly to have gal- 
lants. whilſt the gue daughter of Henry IV. was 

refuſed even a huſband. Mademoiſelle, after having 
rejected ſo many ſovereigns, and having entertained 


hopes of marrying Lewis XIV. was, at the age of 


forty-three, deſirous to make the fortune of a gentle- 
man of a noble race. She obtained leave to marry 
Pequilin, of the C:zumont family, count of Lauſun, 
and a captain of one of the two companies, called the 
hundred gentlemen penſioners, which are now ex- 
tinct, and for which the king had inſtituted the place 
of colonel-general of the dragoons. There were nu- 
merous ptecedents of princeſſes who had — gen · 
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temen: the Roman emperors often gave their daugh- 
ters in marriage to ſenators : the daughters of the ſo- 
vereigns of Alia, more powerful and more deſpotic 
than a king of France, always marry the ſlaves of their 
fathers. | 

Mademoiſelle beſtowed upon the count of Lauſun 
all her poſſeſſions, valued at twenty millions, four 
duchies, the ſovereignty of Don bes. the county of Eu, 
and the palace of Orleans, called Luxembourg. She 
retained nothing, having giving herſelf up entirely to 
the pleaſing idea of making the perſon ſhe loved richer 
than any king ever made a ſubjzea. The contract was 
drawn up: Lauſun was for a day duke of Montpen- 
fier ; nothing now remained but to ſign. In a word, 
all things were in readineſs, when the king, attacked 
on every fide by the repreſentations of princes, mini- 
ſters, ard the enemies of a man whoſe proſperity was 
too ggeat to be borne, tettected his promiſe, and for- 
bid the alliance. He had, by letter, appriſed foreign 
courts of the intended marriage ; he wrote again to 
inform them that it was dropt. He was cenſured for 
having permitted it; he was equally cenſured for hav- 
ing forbid it. He was afflicted at being the cauſe of 
mademoiſelle's unhappineſs. However, this very prince, 
who had been grieved at being under a neceſſity of 
breaking his word with Laufun, cauſed him, in No- 
vember 1670, to be confined in the caſtle of Pignerol, 
for having privately mariied the princeſs, whom he 
bad, a few months before, given him leave to mar- 
ry publicly. He was ſhut up during the ſpace of ten 
ears. | 
. There ere many kingdoms whoſe fovereigns have 
not ſo conſiderable a power; thoſe, that are inveſted 
with ſuch a one, are moſt beloved when they decline 
to make uſe of it. Should a citizen, who does not 
violate the laws of the (tate, be fo ſeverely puaiſhed 
by him wha repreſents the ſtate * Is there not a wide 
Citference between offending one's ſovereign and betray- 
ing one's ſovereign? Should a king treat a man with 
more rigour than the law would treat him ? Thoſe 
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2 98 madam de Monteſpan v, who 
put a to this marriage, being irritated againſt 
the count de Lauſun for the bitter reproaches — 
tered againſt her, exacted that vengeance, have done 
that monarch great injuſtice. It would have been a 
232 of tyranny and puſillanimity, to facrifice to 

reſentment a brave man and a favourite, who, 
after being deprived of an immenſe fortune by his ma- 
ſer, had been guilty of no other crime but ſpeaking 
too freely of madam de Monteſpan. 

I hope my readers will excuſe theſe refleftions, which 
the natural rights of mankind oblige me to make ; but 
at the ſame time equity requires, that as Lewis XIV. 
had not been guilty of an action of that nature duri 
the whole courſe of his reign, he ſhould not be accuſ 
of ſo cruel a piece of injuſtice. He was certainly ſe- 
vere enough in puniſhing with ſuch rigour a clandeſtine 
marriage, an innocent union, which it would havebeen 
more prudent in him to paſs over in ſilence. To with- 
draw his favour from Lauſun was but juſt, to impri- 
ſon him was too ſevere, 

Thoſe, who call this private marriage in queſtion, 
need only read the memoirs of mademoiſelle with at- 
tention. Theſe memoirs diſcover what ſhe endeavours 
to conceal. It appears from them, that this princeſs, 
who had complained fo bitterly to the king when her 
marriage was forbid, did not dare to — 5 of her 
huſband's being impriſoned. She owns, that ſhe was 
thought to be married ; ſhe does not however aſſert 
that ſhe was not: and, if there was no proof of it but 
that expreſſion, © I neither can nor _ to change my 
ſentiments for him,” it would be concluſive. 

Lauſun and Fou were aſtoniſhed at meeting in the 
ſame priſon; but the latter, who in the height of his 


glory and power had ſeen Pequilin mixed with 2 


* This imputat ion, which we meet with in ſo many hiſtorians, 
derives its origin from the Segraifrana, It is a humous col- 
lection of ſome converſations of Sep reis, moſt of them fal ſiſie d. 
It is replete with contradiction; and all the world kuewe, that 
it is unworthy of credit. | 
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like a gentleman of no fortune from one of the provin- 
ces, thought him out of his ſenſes when he aſſured him, 
that he had been the king's favourite, and had obtained 
leave to marry the grand-daughter of Henry IV. with 
all the wealth and the titles of the houſe of Montpenſier. 

After having languiſhed ten years in priſon, he was at 
length releaſed ; but it was not till after madam de Mon- 
teſpan had engaged mademoiſelle to confer the ſovereign- 
ty of Dombes, and the county d'Eu, upon the duke of 
Maine, then an infant, who poſſeſſed them after the 
death of that princeſs. She made this donation merely 
through a hope, that the duke of Lauſun would be ac- 
knowleged as her huſband ; but ſhe waz herein deceived : 
the king only allowed her to beſtow on her concealed 
and unfortunate huſband, the lands of St. Fargeau and 
Thiers, with other conſiderable revenues, which Lauſun 
found infufficient. In a wotd, ſhe was obliged to be ſa- 
tified with being his wife in private, and to ſuffer herſelf 
to be neglected by him in public. This princeſs, become 
unhappy at court and unhappy at home, which is the 
— effet of violent paſſions, died in the year 
1693 *. 


As 


At the end of the memoirs above mentioned is printed a 
hiſtory of the amours of Mademoiſelle and Monf, de Lauſun. Ir 
is the work of ſome valet de chambre. Verſes are ſubjoined of 
a piece with the hiſtory, and with all the abſurdities which the 


Dutch bookſellers have long had a fort of a privilege to impoſe up- 
oa the world. . 


We ſhould place in the ſame claſs moſt of the flories concerning 
Mademoiſelle to be met with in the memoirs of madam de Main- 
tenon : it is there ſaid, that in the year 1681, «ne of the mini- 
lers of the duke of Lorraine came eiſguiſed like a beggar, and 
preſenting himſelf before Mademoiſelle in c urch, ſhewed her a 
prayer-book upon which was written, From the duke of Lor- 
raine: and that he afterwards endeavoured to prevail on her to 
declare the duke her beir. Vol. II. page 204. This fable is copied 
from the adventure of queen Clotilde, Whether true or falſe. Ma- 
demoiſelle takes no notice of it in her memoirs, in which ſhe 
ſeldom omits little circumſtances. The duke of Lorraine had 
no manner of pretenſions to the ſucceſſion of Mademoiſelle : 


add to this, that ſhe had in 1679 appointed the duke of Maine 
and the count of Toulouſe her heirs. 


The 
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As for the count of Lauſun, he afterwards went over 
to England in 1688. Being fated to extraordinary ad- 
ventures, he conducted to France the queen of James 


II. and her fon, then in the cradle. e was created 


duke. He commanded in Ireland with but indifferent 
ſucceſs ; and returned more celebrated for his adventures 
than eſteemed for his perſonal merit. We have ſeen 
him die in a very advanced age, quite forgotten, as is 
generally the caſe with thoſe who have been concerned 
_ important events, without having performed great ex- 
oits. 

. Madam de Monteſpan however was all-powerſul at 
court, at the beginning of the intrigues juſt ſpoken of. 

Athenais de Mortemar, wife to the marquis de Mon- 
teſpan, her elder ſiſter the marchioneſs de Thiange, and 
her younger filter, for whom ſhe obtuined the abby of 
Fontevraud, were the fineſt women of that age; and all 
three added the moſt refined and lively wit to their per- 
ſonal attractions. Their brother, the duke of Vivonae, 
marſhal of France, was one of the moſt eminent men at 
court, both for taſte and learning. The king happened 
one day to aſk him, What advantage is there in reading ? 
the duke, who was fat and of a ruddy complexion, an- 
ſwered. Reading has the ſame effect upon the mind 
that partridges have upon my checks.” 

Theſe four were univerſally admired for a happy turn 
of converſation, which united humour, ſimplicity, ard 
refinement, and went by the appellation of the Morte- 
mars wit, They all wrote with inexpreſſible eaſe and 
grace. This ſufficiently ſhews the abſurdity of a ſtory 
which I have heard repeated over and over, that madam 
de Monteſpan was obliged to employ madam Scarron to 
write her letters, and that ſhe thereby became her riva!, 
and afterwards ſupplanted her. : 

| 4 


The author of theſe wretched memoirs ys, in page 207, that 
the duke of Lauſun at bis return Inoked upon Mademoit-le in 
no other light, but as a woman inflamed by an impme paſſic n. 
She was his wif-, and he himſelf acknowle-\ped it. RN is nard- 
ly peſftole to write a greater number uf falſhoods in a mwie 
indecent tile, | 
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It is true indeed madam Scarron, fince madam de 
Maintenon, had more acquired knowledge, and her con- 
verſation was more agreeably inſinuati There are 
letters of hers extant, wherein art embelliſhes nature, 
and which are written with the utmoſt elegance of ſtile. 
But madam de Monteſpan had no occafion for the affiſt- 
ance of another's wit; and ſhe was long poſſeſſed of the 
_—_— before madam de Maintenon was preſented 
to 


Madam de Monte ſpan's glory was in its brighteſt luſ- 
tre at the time of the king's journey into nders in 
1670. The ruin of the Dutch was planned during this 
journey, in the midſt of pleaſures. It was a continual 
feſtival, attended with the utmoſt pomp and magnifi- 
cence. 

The king, who lly went upon an expedition on 
horſeback, upon this occaſion went in a coach. Poſt- 
chaiſes were not invented till afterwards. "The queen, 
=o her ſiſter-in-law, and the marchioneſs —4 - 
te were in this magnificent equipage, which was 
followed by many others ; and 5 de Monteſ- 
pan went alone, ſhe had four of the king's guards to at- 
tend her. Then the dauphin came with his retinue, 
and mademoiſelle with hers : this was before the fatal 
affair of her marriage : ſhe, in perfect peace of mind, 
partook of all theſe triumphs, and faw with ſecret ſa- 
tisfaction her lover, who was the king's favourite, at 
the head of his company of guards. The fineſt move. 
2 of the A were * in'o the towns where 
the ki ed the night. la every city the court 

Arp Lory there _—_ either a ball or fire-works. 

e king was accompanied by all the troops of bis 
houſhold, and all his domeſtics went before or fol- 
lowed. A public table was kept at St. Germain. In 
this pomp the court viſited all the conquered towns. 
The chief ladies of Bruſſels and Ghent came to ſee this 
9 proceſſion The king invited them to his 
table, and with great generoſity made them preſents. 
All the officers of the troops in gartiſon received gra- 

Ver, VL M  __ tifications. 
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tifications. There was frequently no lefs than fiſteca 
huadred lewis d'ors a day ſpent in liberalities. 

| r Xx ed for 
ma onteſpan, except w exacted for 
the : yet that lady was not in the ſecret of the 
— — The king knew how to make a diſtinction 
between ſure {tate-affairs. 

The king's ſiſter, who was alone entruſted with the 
care of uniting two kings, and bring! about the de- 
ſtruction of Holland, embarked at Dunkirk aboard the 
fleet of the king of England, Chacles II. her brother. 
She catzied with her mademoiſelle Kerowal, after- 
wards ducheſs of Portſmouth, whoſe beauty was not 
inferior to that of madam de Montefpan. She after- 
. wards became, in Eogland, what madam de Monte(- 
pan was in France, but with greater credit. King 
Charles was governed by her to the lait moment of 
bis life; and though he was by no means conftant 
to her, ſhe always preſerved her aſcendant over him. 
No woman's beauty was ever more laſting than hers; 
when near the age of ſeventy, ſhe had ſomething no- 
ble and pleaſing in her countenance, which years 
could not 

The king's fiſter went to ſee her brother at Can- 
terbury, and returned with wah pot of being ſuc- 
ceſsful. She bad not long enjoyed it when a fudden 
and painful death carried her off, at the age of twen- 

-fix, on the zoth of June, 1670. The court was 

ized with grief and conſternation, aggravated by the 
manner of her death. The princeſs thought ſhe had 
been poiſoned, Montague, the Engliſh ambaſſador, 
Vas convinced of it, the court ſcarce doubted it, and 
it was the received opinion over all Europe. One of 
her huſband's old domeſtics told' me the name of the 
perſon who, as he thought, gave the poiſon, * This 
man, ſaid he, whoſe circumſtances were but narrow, 
immediately afterwards retired into Normandy, where 
he pur an eſtate, upon which he lived a long 


time in opulence.” The poiſon, added he, was a dia- 
mond — 


to powder, and ffrewed over ftrawber- 


nes, 
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inſtead of The court 22 
opinion, that the princeſs was poifoned with a 
— ©>cya> 3 after which ſhe ſek inf - 
and in a ſhort time died in convul 
But the malice of mankind, and à love for the mar- 

e the ſole cauſes of this general perſuaſi- 
on. There could have been no poiſon in the glaſs of 
water, ſince madam de la Fayette and another perſon 
drank the remainder of it, without being in the leaſt 
affected. The powder of diamond + is no-more poi- 
ſonous than the powder of coral. The princeſs had 
been à long time troubled with an abſceſs formed 
She was in a very bad ftate of health, 
2nd had even been brought to-bed of a child entirety 


purrified. Her huſband, who has been but too much 


ſuſpected all over Europe, was never accuſed of any 
crime of a black dye either before or after this 
event : and there are but few inſtances of criminals 
who have been guilty of only one inhuman action. 
The human ſpecies would be indeed unhappy, if atro- 
cions deeds were as often committed as believed. 

It was faid, that the chevalier of Lorraine, a fa- 
yourite of rhe duke of Orleans, had recoutſe to this 
horrible vengeance, on account of his being baniſhed 
and impriſoned for his ill behaviour to the princets. 
People do not refl-Q, that the chevaiier of Lorraine 
was then at Rome, and that it is difficult for a 
knight of Malta, of twenty years of age, to occ- 
hon, when at Rome, the death of a- great princeſs 
at Paris. | 

M2 | It 


gte the hiſtory of the princeſs Henrietta of Encland, written 
by the coui.tels de ls Fayette, page 171, of the edition publiched 


in 1742. . 

= Len bits ef diamond and glaſs might, by their h. rp points, 
erce and tear the coats of the intefines ; but then it would de 
mpefſible to fallow then, and the perſon would ſoon be ren eted 
lenſivle of the danger by he excoriation of the palate ns throw, 
The powder, if very fice, could not do any hurt, and would ra- 
ther be a remedy, like the filings ct iron. Thoſe phyſicians who 
dave added dirmond to the number of u, fonld five mace * 
%tinQtion between 2 diamond reduced to very fue po e. and 4 
diamond ſcarcely pounded, | 


1 
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It is but too true, that a weakneſs and indiſcte 
tion of the viſcount de Turenne was what firſt gays 
riſe to theſe invidious reports, which men take a pl. 2. 
fure in reviving. At the age of ſixty he was the 
lover and the of madam Coatquen, as he had 
been before of madam de Longueville. He diſcover. 
ed to that lady the ſecret of ſtate, which was con- 
cealed from the king's brother. Madam de Coatquen, 
who loved the chevalier of Lorraine, divulged it to 
her gallant, who informed the duke of Orleans of it 
The family of this prince was infeſted by the bitter- 
eſt reproaches, and the moſt tormenting jealouſie: 
Theſe vexations began before the princeſs's voyage 
to England. The evil was aggravated by her return. 
The duke's fallies of paſſion, and the frequent con- 
tentions of his favourites with the friends of the du- 
cheſs, filled the houſe with trouble and confuſion. 
The ducheſs, a few days before her death, tenderly 
complained to the marchioneſs of Coatquen of the 
misfortunes which ſhe had occaſioned. That lady 
kneeled down by her bedſide, and bathing her hands 
with tears, anſwered only by theſe verſes from the 


tragedy of Winceſlaus: . 
Fe alli. — tas —þ amour a fur mui tant 
d empire I” 


Je m'tgare, Madame, & ne puis que wous dire. 


I thought — I was ——— love reigns wil 
33 ſway 8 
In mazes loſt—T know not what to ſay 


The chevalier of Lorraine, who had cauſed all thee 
diſſentions, was immediately ſent by the king to the 

iſon of Pierre Enciſe : the count Marſan, of th* 
— of Lorraine, and the marquis, afterwards mar- 
hal of Villeroi, were baniſhed. In a word, the na- 
tural death of this unhappy princeſs was looked up 
on as the conſequence of k miſunderſtandings. 

The public perſuaſion of the ducheſs of Orleans be- 
ing poiſoned, was greatly confirmed by this crime's 8 
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ng prevalent in France at that juncture. Amidſt all 
the horrors of a civil war, this baſe method of revenge 
was never put in practice. This crime, by an unac- 
countable fatality, infected France at» the time of its 
greateſt glory, and of pleaſures calculated to ſoften the 
manners of mankind, juſt as it gained ground in 
Rome during the moſt ſhining period of the com- 
monwealth. 

Two Italians, one of whom went by the name of 
Exili, laboured for a long time in conjunction with 
an Italian apothecaty named Glaſer, with a view of 
finding out the philoſopher's tone. The two Italians, 
having by this proje& loſt the little fortune they 
had, endeavoured to repair their folly by 2 on 
a criminal commerce. They ſecretly fold poiſons. 
Confeſſion, one of the greateſt reſtraints human 
depravity, but which men frequently abuſe in a per- 
ſuaſion that they may commit crimes, and afterwards 
expiate them; confeſſion, I fay, made it knowa'to 
the chief penitentiary of Paris, that ſome perfons had 
died by poifon. He gave immediate notice of this to 
the government. The two Italians, who were ſuſſ 
were confined in the Baſtile : one of them died there. 
Exili continued in confinement without being con- 
vited ; and, from the midſt of a priſon, he ſpread 
over Paris thoſe fatal ſecrets which coſt the civil- 
lieutenant Daubrai and his family their lives, and at 
laſt gave occaſion to erecting the chamber of poiſons, 
commonly calted The fiery chamber. 

Love was the original ſource of theſe ſhocking ad- 
ventures. The marquis of Brinvilliers, ſon-in-law to 
the civil lieutenant Daubrai, lodged in his houſe * St. 
Croix, a captain in his regiment, who was remarkable 
for his agreeable perſon, His wife ſuggeſted to him 
the ill conſequences that this might produce. The 
buſband, however, was obſtinately bent upon having 

M3 1 

* In the hiſtory of Lewis XIV. publiſhed in the name of La 
Martiniere, he is called the Abbe de la Croix. This hiftory, de- 
feQive in every thing, confeunds names, dates, and events. 
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the young man live in the ſame houſe with his wife, 
who was young, handſome, and very ſuſceptible of 
love. The event was ſuch as might have been ex- 
pected; they conceived a mutual paſſion for each 
other, The civil lieutenant, father of the marchio- 
neſs, was ſevere and imprudent enough to cauſe the 
captain to be ſent to the Baſtile, when it would haye 
been ſufficient to ſend hin to his regiment. St. Croix 
unluckiliy happened to be copfined in the fame cham- 
ber with Exili. This Italian taught him to wreak his 
revenge. The couſequences, which are enough to 
make one ſhudder with ho- or, are univerſally 
known. 

The marchioneſs did not make any attempt upon 
the life of her huſband, who conſidered with irdul- 
gence a n, of which be himſelf had been the 
cauſe ; but. her ardent defice of vengeance impelled 
her to poiſon ker father, her two brothers, and her 
nter. ough guilty of ſuch execrable crimes, ſhe 
retained a ſenſe of religion; ſhe often went to coufeſ- 
fion: and even when ſhe was apprehended at Liege; 
a, general confeſſion written, with her own hand was 
found upon her. This was. not conſidered as a poſitive 
proof of her guilt, but only as a preſumptive. ſe is not 
true that ſhe made experiments of the efficacy of her 

in the hoſpitals, according to the popular re- 
port, which. bas been adopted by the author of the 
remarkable trials, the work. of a lawyer without em- 
ployment, and calculated to amuſe the vulgar. But it 
1s- true, that both ſhe and St. Croix had private, con- 
rexions with perſuns ſince agcuſed of the ſame crimes. 
She was burnt in 1679, ber head being. firſt cut off. 
Nut this crime continued to infect Paris from. 1670, 
when Exili began to compoſe. poiſons, till 1680. It 
cannot be concealed from the world, that Pennautier, re- 
ceiver-general for. the clergy, and the friend of this 
woman, was accuſed ſome. time after of having mae 
uſe of theſe ſecrets, and that it coſt him one half of 
his wealth to ſtifle the accufation. | | 

La Voiſin, la Vizoureux, a prieſt named le Sage, and 
others, dealt in Exili's fecrets, under the 4 — 

am 
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amuſing perſons of curious and weak minds with the 
fight of apparitions. The crime was imazined to be 
more general than it really was. The Fiery cham- 
ber was eſtabliſhed at the arſenal near the Baſtile in 
1680. Perſons of the firſt quality were cited before 
it : amongſt others, two-meces of cardinal Mazarine, 
the duche(s of Bouillon, and the counteſs of Soiffons, 
mother to prince Eugene, They were not ordered in- 
to cuſtody, as we are told in the hiſtory of Rebouter. 
He is not leſs miitaken when he aſſerts, that the duchets 
appeared before her judges with ſ many friends, that 
he would have been in no danger even if ſhe had been 
guilty. What friends could at that time have (cre-ned 
any body from juſtice? The Cucheſs of Boufllon 
= accuſed of nothing but indulging an abſurd cu- 

riofity. 
The counteſs of Soifſons, who retired to Bruſſels, 
was charged with ſomething of « more ferious na- 
ture, The marſhal of Luxembourg was confined in 
the Baſtile, and underwent a long examination, after 
which he remained fourteen months longer in priſon. 
It is eaſy to conjecture 8 reports which 
theſe accuſations gave riſe to in Paris. At length 
upon la Voiſin and her accomplices being burnt alive, 
theſe crimes and inquiries diſcontinued. "This abomi- 
nation, however, was peculiar to ſome individuals, 
and did not corrupt the refined manners of the na- 
tion : but it left in the minds of men an unhappy pro- 
penſity to ſuſpeR natural deaths of being occ: by 
violent means. 
The fame opinion which had been formed concern- 
ing the unhappy fate of Henrietta of England, duchefs 
Orleans, was afterwards revived with reſpect to 
her daughter Mary Louiſa, who was married in 1679 
to Charles II. king of Spain. That young princeſs ſet 
out for Madrid with regret. Mademoiſelle had often 
faid to the duke of Orleans, brother to the' king, 
er ea gh — ter * to court; ſhe 
be too unhap ewhere.” is young ' princeſs 
was deſirous of — the dauphin. I make you 
queen of Spain, faid the king, what more could I do 
M 4 for 
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for my daughter? Ab! returned ſhe, you might 
do much more for your uicce.” She died in the year 
1689, at the fame as her mother. It was looked 
* as an inconteſtible truth, that the Auſtrian coun- 

of Charles II. was defirous of removing her out of 
the way, becauſe ſhe loved her country, and might 
prevent the king her huſband from declaring for the 
allies, againſt France. A fort of counter-poiſon was 
ſent her from Verſailles ; but thefe remedies are very 
precarious, ſince what may cure one diforder occaſi- 
oned by poiſon, may increaſe another ; and there is 
no univerſal antidote. The pretended counter-poiſon 
arrived after her death. Thoſe who have read the 
memoirs comp 
therein that king faid at ſupper, ** The queen of 
Spain has been poiſoned by eating of an ect pye ; and 
the countefs of Pernitz, with the two attendants Za- 
E and Nina, eating of it after her, have loſt their 
ives by the fame poiſon.” 

After having read this extraordinary anecdote in 
theſe manuſcript memoirs, which are faid to have been 
written with care by a courtier who had. ſcarce ever 

itted Lewis XIV. during the ſpace of forty 2 

fill entertain ſome doubt: I enquired of the king's 
ancient domeſtics, whether it was true that a monarch 
always fo reſerved in his diſcourſe had expreſſed him- 
ſelf in ſo indiſcreet a manner. They all aſſured me 
that nothing could be more falſe. I aſked the ducheſs 
of St. Pierre, upon her return from Spain, whether 
the three perſons above mentioned had died at the 
ſame time with the queen; ſhe gave me convinc- 
ing proofs that they Had all three long furvived 
their miſtreſs. In a word, I made a diſcovery, — 
theſe memoirs of the uis were nothing 
more than a collection 8 by one of his 
footmen ; and this may be very eaſily perceived by 
the ſtile, the trifling circumſtances, and the falſhoods 
with. which it abounds. Aſter all theſe diſmal ideas, 
to which the death of Henrietta of England has led 
us, we muſt now return to thoſe events by which her 
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ſucceeded her a the 
duke of Orleans, afterwards I | 
She was under the necefity of abj i — ay niſm, 
in order to marry the duke of Orleans; but the al- 
ays retained a ſecret veneration for own religi- 


: 


ber 
on, which is not eafily ſhaken off, when 
impreſſed upon the mind from infancy. 


he unfortunate adventure of one of the queen's 
maids of honour in 1673, gave riſe to a new inſti- 
tution. This misfortune is well the ſon- 
net of the abortion, which has been fo frequently 


Toi que Pamour fit par un crime, 
Et que Phonneur defait par un crime à fon tour, 
une ſſe de Pamour, 
De Phonneur Fanefte widime, &c. 
© thou! who dy'ſt imperfeR and unborn, 
Sad compound of creation and decay, | 
Embryo unform'd, deny d the light of day, 
Of blank and 6, Barr reproach. and ſcorn, 
Produc'd by guilty love's impetuous tide, 
By guilty honour in its turn deftroy'd, 
The fatal work of love by ſtealth enjoy'd, 
The hapleſs victim of ftern honour's pride: 
O let me calm the rempeſt of my breaſt; 
For thou in dark oblivion's ſhade at reſt 
FeePf not theſe horrors of internal ſtrife. 
In the two rival rs their empire prove, 
Love in deſpite of honour gave. thee life; 
But honour flew thee in deſpite of love. 


The dangerous fituation of maid of honour in a 
gay and voluptuous court. occaſioned twelve ladies 
of the bed chamber to be ſubſtituted in the room of 
the twelve maids of honour ; and this regulation has 
ever ſince continued in the queen's houſhold:r: This 
inſtitution rendered the court more numerous and 
pragnihicent, by fixing _ the huſbands and tela- 
5 8 tion 
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tions of; theſe: ladies, which increaſed. the number 
of thoſe who. attended the court, and made it more 


brilliant. 
Fhe princeſs 


court. The marchioneſs of Monteſpan always attract- 
ed. the chief attention: but at laſt ſhe ceaſed to pleaſe; 
and her violent emotions of grief by no means con- 
Ciliated the almoſt alienated affection of the monarch. 
However, her connection with the court always conti- 
nued, as ſhe was poſſeſſed of a conſiderable place 
there, being ſuperintendant of the queen's houſhold. 
Her connexion with the king ſubſiſted likewiſe, by 
means of the children he had by her. the force of ha- 
bit, and the aſcendant ſhe had acquired. 

She retained all the outward ſhew of eſteem and 


friendſhip, but that was no conſalation to her; and the 


Ling, afflicted at being the occaſion of her frequent in- 
quierudes, and inſpired by another paſſion, began al- 
ready to find a pleaſure in converfing with madame de 
Maintenon, which he no longer enjoyed with his formec 
miſtreſs. He. found himſelf at once divided between 
madam de . Monteſpan, whom he could not forſake, 
mademoiſ-lle Fon , whom he loved, and madame 
de Maintenon, whoſe converſation was become neceſ- 


ſary to his diſtraded mind. The rivalſhip of theſe 


three kept the whole court in ſuſpence. It refle&s 
great honour upon Lewis XIV. that none of theſe in- 
trigues had any influence upon public affairs; and 
that love, which diſturbed the court, never cauſed 
- «the leaſt diſturbance in the kingdom. 'I here cannot, 
in my opinion, be a better proof that the ſoul. of Lewis 
Was as great ac it was tender. | 2 — 

I ſhould even look upon theſe coutt - intrigues, which 
Tave ns fort of connexion with ſtate-affaits, as unde- 
- Ervirgeof a place in this hiſtory, if the name of Lewis 
| ' ( i! not render every thing intereſting, and if the 
veil hac f not been removed from thoſe mytteries by ſe- 


them CHAP. 


. of Bavaria, who had eſpouſed, the 
dauphin, at this time added luſtre and vivacity to the 


hifh >rians, who have for the moſt part disfigured 
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Continuation of the Private MzmMoins and 
ANECDOTE 8. 


HE youth and beauty of mademoiſelle de Fon- 

tagne, the birth of a ſon, whom ſhe bore to 
the king in 1680, and the title of duchets with which 
the was graced, all conſpited to prevent madame 
de Maintenon from obtaining the firſt place x to 
which, as yet, ſhe” durſt not aſpire, and which the 
afterwards poſſeſſed : but the ducheſs of Fontagne and 
her ſon died in 1681. 

The marchioneſs de Monteſpan, — now no de- 
chred rival, was no longer able to preſerve à heart, 
wearied with her and her eternal complainings. When 
men are paſt the vigour of youth; they almoſt all re- 
quire the company of an agreeable woman : the weight” 
of public affairs, eſpecially; renders ſuch a relaxation 
extremely neceſſary. The new favourite, madame de 
Maintenon, who perceived the ſecret power ſhe was 
daily acquiring, conducted herſelf with that artful ad- 
dreſs which is ſo natural to the female ſex, and is by 
no means diſpleaſing to the male. She one day wrote 
to madame de Frontenac, her couſin, in whogr ſhe 
repoſed the moſt perfect confidence, When he leaves 
me, he is always in affliction; but never in deſpair.” 
While her intereſt was thus increafing, and that of 
madame de Monteſpan drawing towards an end, the 
two rivals ſaw each other every day, ſcmetimes with 
a ſecret uneaſineſs, and ſometimes with a tran- 
fient familiarity, which the necefſity of convert- 
ing together, and the _ of perpetual con- 
ftraint, obliged them to aſſume. They both a- 
greed to write Memoirs of all that paſfed at! 


cout: 
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court ®, The work was never brought to any degree 
of perfection. Madame de Monteſpan was wont, in 
the latter years of her life, to divert herſelf in read- 
ing ſome of theſe memoirs to het friends. That ſpi- 
rit of devotion, which „ itſelf in all theſe 
ſecret intrigues, contributed ſtill more to ſtrengthen the 
influence of madame de Maintenon, and to weaken that 
of madame de Monteſpan. The king began to re- 
proach himſelf for his attachment to a married wo- 
man, and felt this ſcruple the more ſenfibly as he no 
longer felt the power of love. Things continued in 
this ſtate of perplexity until 1685, a year rendered 
memorable by the revocation of the edit of Nants. 
Scenes of a very different nature were then preſented 
to the public view : on the one hand, the deſpair and 
flight of a part of the nation ; on the other, new feaſts 
at Verſailles; Trianon and Marli built; Nature forc- 
ed in all theſe beautiful ſpots, and gardens formed 
with all the taſte and elegance that art could beſtow. 
The marriage of the grandſon of the great Conde, 
with mademoiſelle de Nantes, the king's daughtes by 
madame de Monteſpan, was the laſt triumph of that 

miſtreſs, who now began to retive from court 
The king afterwards diſpoſed in marriage of the 
other two children, whom he had by the fame lady ; 
to wit, mademoiſelle de Blois to the duke de Chartres, 
whom we have fince ſeen regent of the kingdom ; and 
the 


The Memoirs, publiſhed under the name of Mad. de Main- 
tenon, relate, that ſhe ſaid to madame de Monteſpan, in ſpeak ing 
of her dreams, I dreamed that we were on the grand ftair-cale of 
Verſailles : 1 was aſcendivg, you was deſcending 3 I mounted to 
the clouds, you went to Fontrvraut.” This flory is borrowed 
from the famous duke d' Epernon, who met the carina oc Riche- 
lieu on the POair-cafc of the Louvre in 1624. The cardical afke 
ed him, What news ?”” „ None, f id hc, except that you are 
going uf, ind I am coming down.“ But the brauty of the al- 
lußon u defiroyed by adding, that from a Hair-caſe one could 
mount to the clouds. It is to be remaiked, that in moſt buoks 
of anecdotes, in that ætra, the authors always aſcribe to their 


ſpeakers things that have been ſaid a century, or even ſever: cen- 
turies before. 
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the duke de Maine to Louiſa Benedicta de Bourbon, 
grand-daughter of the great Conde, and ſiſter to the 
preſent duke, a princeſs diſtinguiſhed by her wit, 
and her taſte for the polite arts. Thoſe who have ever 
approached the royal palace, or the palace de Sceaux, 
know that all the popular reports relating to her 
marriage, and retailed in ſo many hiſtories, are ab- 
ſolutely falſe and groundleſs. You will find it teport- 
ed in more than twenty different volumes, that the 
houſe of Orleans and the houſe of Conde rejected the 
propoſals with indignation: you will find it written, 
that the princeſs, the duke de Chartre's mother, threat- 
ened-her ſon; nay, that ſhe even beat him. The 
anecdotes of the Conſtitution relate, with 2 very ſeri- 
ous air, that the king having employed the abb du 
Bois, fub-preceptor to the duke de Chartres, to ne- 

tiate the match, the abbe tound great difficulty in 
| Seu rg and that he aſked the cardinal's hat as a 
reward for his labour. What vet relates to the court 
is written with as little regard to truth in ſeveral of 
our modern hiſtories. | 

Before the marriage between the duke and made- 
moiſelle de Nantes was c lebrated. the marquis de 
Seiguclai gave the king an entert: ;nment worthy of 
that monarch in the gardens de *ceaux, laid out by 
Le Notre with as much taſte d elegance as thoſe 
of Verſailles; and the entertainment was <©:nbellifhed 
by a repreſentation of the Idylle de la Paix, compoſ- 
ed by Racine. There was another carouſal at Ver- 
failles; and, after the marriage, the kirg giſplaped a 
ſcene of uncommon magnificence, of which cardinal 
Mazarine had given the firſt ſpecimen in 1556. There 
were placed in the hall of Marlt four ſü ps, filled wi. h 
all the richeſt and moſt exquiſite ciiciofities that 
the induftry of the Paiihan artif's c uld produce. 
Theſe font ſhops were ſo many upenb decorations, 
reprefenting the four ſe:ſons of the er. Madame 
de Monteſpan kept ond of them aim the dauphin: 
her rival kept another with the duke de Maine. The 
two new-married noblemen had cach his ſhop; the 
duke with madame de Thiange, and the Cuchels, who, 


On 
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on account of her youth, could not decently keep a 
ſhop with a man, was with madame de Chevreux. 
The ladies and gentlemen, who were named for this 
excurſion, drew by lot the jewels with which theſe 
ſhops were adorned, Thus the king made preſents 
to all his court, in a manner worthy of himſelf. The 
lottery of cardinal Mazarine vs neither ſo ingenious 
nor ſo brilliant. Theſe lotteries had formerly been 
uſed by the Roman emperors ; but none of them ever 


thought of heightening their magaificence by ſuch an . 


air of gallantry. 
After the marriage of her daughter, madame de 


Monteſpan appeared no more at court. She continued 


to live at Paris with great Cignity. She had a large 
annuity ſettled upon her for lite ; the king ordered a 
penſion of a thouſand louis-d'ors to be paid her every 
month, She went yearly to drink the waters of 
Bourbon ; and married the young women in the neigh- 


bourhood, to whom ſhe gave portions. She was now 
| the age when the imagination, ſtruck with lively 


impreſſions, ſends people to a nunnery. She died at 
Bourbon in 1 707. 


About a year after the marriage of mademoiſelle 


de Nantes with mopſieur the duke, the prince of Con- 
de died at Fontainbleau. in the fixty-fixth year of his 


age. His death was occaſioned by a diſeaſe, which 


was rendered more violent by a journey he took to 
viſit the ducheſs, who was ſeized with the ſmall-pox. 
From this anxious concern for the ſafety of the du- 


cheſs, which coſt him his life, one may eaſily judge 


whether he had any averſion to the marriage of his 
grandfon with the daughter of the king and 6f madame 


de Monteſpan, as has been reported by all thoſe ly- 


ing gazettes with which Holland was then over-run. 

e even find, in a hiſtory of the prince of Conde, 
roduced from the fame repoſitories of ignorance and 
impoſture, that the bing tcok a pleafnre in mortifying 
that prince on all occaſions; and that, at the marriage 
of the princeſs of Conti, daughter to madame de la 
Valiere, the ſecretary of ſtate refuſed him the * 


* * : 
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of High and Mighry Lord, as if that were a titie 
commonly given to princes of the blood. But how 
could the author, who compoſed the- hiitory of Lewis 
XIV. in Avignon, partly from theſe wretched me- 
moirs, be fo ignorant of the world, and of the cuſtom 
of our court, as to relate the like falſhoods? 

Mean while, after the marriage of the ducheſs, and 
the total eclipſe of the mother, madame de Mainte- 
non, victorious over all oppoſition, gained ſuch an 
aſcendant, and inſpired Lewis XIV. with ſo much love. 
and ſo many ſcruples of conſcience, that, by the ad- 
vice of father de la Chaiſe, he married her privately in 
the month of January, 1686, in a little chapet, which 
ſtood at the end of the apartment that was afterwards 
poſſeſſed by the duke of Burgundy. There was no 
contract, nor any articles of marriage. Harlai de 
Chamvalon, archbiſhop of Paris, aſſiſted by the con- 
feſſor, gave them the nuptial benedition Mont- 
chew *. and Bontems, firſt valet de chambre, were 
preſent as witneſſes, It is no longer poſſible to ſup- 
preſs this fact, which has been mentioned by fo many 
authors, who have been miſtaken, however, with re- 

rd to the names, the place, and the dates. Lewis 

IV. was then in his forty-eighth year, and the lady 
he married in her fifty-ſecond. This king, already co- 
vered with glory, was deſiious of mingling the inno- 
cent pleaſures of a private life with the cares of ſtare. 
The marriage did not engage him in any thing un- 
worthy of his rank; and it was always a doubeful 


point 


® And not the cheviler de Faurbin, as the Memoirs of Choiſh 

aſſert. None are intraſt:d with fuck a ſecret but faithful dymeſe 
ties, and p ople att.ched by their places to the perſon of their 
maiter. There wis no formal act of celebration ; that ts only , 
employed to prove the reality of the Wedding ; bat the p efent | 
marrisge was » marriage of conſcience. Fur could aay one 
hve the impudence to report, that after the death of Harilai, 
archbithop of Paris, whi h heppened mm 16953, kw ſt ten ens 
after the marriage, his lackeys found the (rm of rh marriage ce- 
remony in his ald brecches > This ſtory, which is even too 
mean fur lackey$, is only to be found in the Mein: of Main» 
tenon. 
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point at court, whether madame de Maintenon was 
married or not. She was reſpeQed as the choice of 
the king ; but never treated as queen. 

We are apt to conſider the fate of this lady as ſome- 
thing very ſurpriſing, though hiſtory ſupplies us with 
many inſtances of greater and more diſtinguiſhed for- 
tunes, which had a meaner and lower origin. The 
marchioneſs de St. Sebaſtian, married to Victor-Ama- 
deus, king of Sardinia, was not ſuperior to madame 
de Maintenon ; Catharine, empreſs of Ruſſia, was 
greatly inferior; and the firſt wife“ of James II. king 
of England, was far beneath her, according to the pre- 
judices of Europe, unknown in other parts of the 
world. 

She was of an ancient family, and grand-daughter 
Theodore-Agrippa d'Aubigne, gentleman of the b 
chamber to — IV. Her father, Conſtant d'Au- 
bigne, having formed a deſigu of ſettling in Carolina, 
and having applied to the Engliſh for that purpoſe, 
was thrown into priſon in the caſtle of Trompette; 
from whence he was delivered by the daughter of the 
governor, whoſe name was de Cardillac, a gentleman 
of Bourdelois. Conſtantius d' Aubigne married his be- 
neſactreſs in 1627, and carried her along with him to 
Carolina : but returning to France, in a few years af- 
ter, they were both committed to cuſtody, at Niort 
in Poitou, by order of the court. It was in this pri- 
fon of Niort that Frances d'Aubigne was born in 1635 : 
a woman deſtined by Heaven to ſuffer all the hard- 
ſhips, and to erjoy all the favours of fortune, Car- 
ried to America at hlee years of age; left on the 
ſhore by the negligence of a ſervant, where ſhe was 
on the point of being devoured by a ferpent ; biought 
back an orphan at ten years of age; educated with 
great ſeverity in the houſe of madame de * 

| es 


What! was the daughter of the great earl of Clarendon, !ord 
high chancelior of Great-Britain, an! prime miniſter to king 
Charles II. inf-rior in rank to the widow of p or Scarrun the bur- 
_ poet ? Sure our author has forgot bimfeif ou this ocean 
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her relation, and mother to the ducheſs de Navailles. 
She was ſo happy as to marry, in 1651, Paul Scarron, 
who lived near her in Hell-ftreet. Scarron was of an 
ancient family belonging to the parliament, and illuſ- 
trious by its great alliances ; but the character of a 
wit, and of burleſque writer, which he bore, leſſened 
his dignity, at the ſame time that it made him more 
generally beloved. It was, however, a very lucky in- 
cident for mademoiſelle de Aubigne to get this man 
for a huſband, deformed and impotent as he was, and 
poſſeſſed of but a ſinall fortune. Before her marriage, 
ſhe abjuted the Calviniſtical religion, which was her 
own as well as that of her anceſtors. Her beauty 
and her wit were ſach, that ſhe ſoon began to be 
diſtinguiſhed. Her acquaintance was eagerly courted 
by the beſt company in Paris.; and this * of her 
youth was coubtle's the happieſt time of her life “. 
After her huſband's death, which happened in 1660, 
ſhe continued long to ſolicit the king for a ſmall pen- 
fion of fifteen hundred livres, which Scatten had en- 
joyed. At laſt, after ſome years had elapſed, the 
king gave her a penſion of two thoufand; addreſſing 
her at the ſame time in the following flrain, ** Ma- 
dam, I have made you wait long ; but you have fo 
many friends, that I was determined to have all the 
merit of this action to myſelf.” 

This 


It is faid in the pretended Memeirs of Maintenon, tom. i. p. 
216, that fr a long time ſhe lay in the ſame bed with the ce- 
| Tebrated Ninon Lencl»s, according to the hearſi'y reports of the 
abbe de Chateauncuf, and of the author of the Age of Lewis 
XIV. But there is not a ſyllable of ſuch an ane dote to be 
found in the awihor of the Age of Lewis XIV. nor in the re- 
mainivg works of the ahbe ae Chatesuneuf. The author of Main- 
tenon's Memoirs ques only at random. This circumitance is 
mentioned no where except in the Memoirs of the marquis dela Fare, 
p. 190. Amſteftdam edit.on, It was acuftom, it is true, for people 
to ſhare their beds with their friends; and this cuſtom, which 
1s now ex:tin, was very ancient, even at court. We find, in 
the Hiftory of France, that Charles IX. in order to fave the count 
de Br ſſ.c . the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, adviſed him to 
fl-ep at the Louvre in his bed; and that the duke H Guile and the 
prince of Conde lay tr gether for a long time. 
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This anecdote I had from the cardinal de Fleury, 
who took a pleaſure in frequently repewirg ir, be- 
cauſe he faid that Lewis XIV. paid him the ſme 
compliment when he gave him the biſhopric of 
Frejus. | 

And yet it appears, from the letters of madame de 
Maintenon herfclf, that ſhe was indebted to madame 
de Monteſpan for this ſmall fupp!v, which delivered 
her from extreme poverty. She was taken farther no- 
tice of ſome years after, when there was a neceſſity 
for educating privately the duke de Maine, whom 
the king had in 1670 by the marchioneſs de Mcntef- 
pan. It was not ſurely until the year 16-2 that ſhe 
was Choſen to ſuperintend this private education. She 
ſays, in one of her letters, If the children are the 
king's, I will chearfully undertake the taſk ; but 1 
would not willingly take the charge of madame de 
Monte ſpan's children: the king muſt therefore give me 
orders : this is my laſt word” Madame de — 
had not two children until 1672, the duke de 

aine and the count de Vexin. Hence it is evident, 
that the dates of madame de Maintenon's letters in 
1670, in which ſhe ſpeaks of theſe two children, one 
of whom was not yet born, muſt neceſſarily be falſe, 
Almoſt att the dates of theſe printed letters are equal- 
ly erroneous. This inaccuracy would give one rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect the authenticity of theſe letters, did we 
not diſcover in them ſuch ſtrong marks of truth and 
ingenuity as it is almoſt impoſſible to counterfeit, 

t is a matter of no great conſequence to know, in 
what particular year this lady undertook the care of 
the natural children of Lewis XIV, but the attention 
given to theſe minute circumſtances may ſerve to ſhew 
with what ſcrupulous exactneſs we have related the 
principal events in this hiſtory. 

The duke de Maine was born with a deformed 
foot. The firſt phyfician d'Aquin, who was in the 
ſecret, adviſed to ſend him to the waters of Barege. 
Strict ſearch was made for a perſon of integrity, who 
might be intruſted with this precious cbarge. 20 
ing 
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king mentioned madame Scarron ®, M de Louvois 
went privately to Paris o mie the propofal to het. 
From that time ſhe had the care of the duke de 
Maine's education, being *ppoiated to that employ- 
ment by the king, end not by madame de Monteipan, 
as has been reported. She immediately) wrote to the 
king, who was greatly charmed with her letters. Such 
was the beginning of her good fortune : her merit 
completed the reit. 

he king, who at fiiſt could not endure ker com- 
pany, paſſed by degrecs from averſion to confidence, 
and from confidence to love. His letters, which ttill 
remain, are a much more precious treature tuan is 
commonly imagined : they Ci cover that mixture of 
religion and gallantry, of dignity and weakneſs, which 
is ſo frequently to be found in the human mind, 
and which filled the foul of Lewis XIV. The mind 
of madame de Maintenon feems, at once, to be in- 
ſpired with a true ambition, aud a true devotion, 
Her confeſſor, Gobelin, : pproves equally ot both: he 
is alike a direQor and a courtier. His penitent, though 
guilty of ingratitude to madame de Monreſpan, till 
continues to diſſemble her crime. The conieffor en- 
courages the illuſion ; and ſhe calls in religion to the 
aſſiſtance of ber ſuperannuated charins, in order to 
ſupplant her benefactreſs, who is now become her 
rival. . 

This ſtrange mixture of love and ſcruples on the 
zart of the king, and of ambition and devation on 
te part of the new miſtreſs, ſeems to have conti- 
nucd from 1680 to 1686, which was the æta of their 
marriage, 

Her elevation was only a retreat. Shut up in her 
apartment, which was on the fame Hoor wich that of 
the king, ſhe confined herſelf to the company of two- 
or three ladies, who had retired like herſelf; and even 


theſe 


The author of the romance, i*tituled the Memoirs of Mad. de 
Maintenon. makes her ſay, upon feeing the Ch-teau Trompette, 
There is the place where | was educated, &. This is evi- 
dently talle :; ſhe was ecucated at Not. 
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theſe ſhe ſaw but ſeldom. The king went to her 
chamber every day after dinner, and before and af- 
ter ſupper, and tarried with her till midnight. He 
there deliberated with his miniſters ; while madame 
de Maintenon employed herſelf in reading, or in nee- 
dle-work ; never diſcovering the leaſt forwardneſs to 
talk of ſtate-affairs ; frequently ſeeming to be ignorant 
of them ; carefully avoiding every thing that might 
have the leaſt appearance of cabal or intrigue ; more 
defirous of pleaſing him that governed, than of go- 
verning herſelf ; and buſbanding her intereſt with the 
greateſt axconomy, by never employing it without ex- 
treme circumſpection: She did not avail herfelf of her 

ace, to make all the dignities and great employments 
all into her family. Her brother the count d'Aubig- 
ne, though an old lieutenant-general, was not even a 
marechal of France. A blue ribband ®, and ſome ap- 

opriation in the farms of the public revenues, were 
his only fortune: hence it was that he ſaid to the 
marechal de Vivonne, brother to madame de Monteſ- 
pan, that he had received his marechal's ſtaff in 
ready money .“ 

The marquis de Villette, her nephew, or her cou- 
fin, was ral a commodore, Madame de Cailus, 
daughter to the ſame marquis de Villette, had but a 
very ſmall portion given her in marriage by Lewis 
XIV. Madame de Maintenon, when ſhe married her 
niece d' Aubigné to the fon of the firſt marechal de 
Noailes f, gave her but two hundied thouſand livres; 

the 


The badge of a knight of the order of the Holy Ghoft, 

+ See his Letters to his brother, I beſeech you, fiys he, to 
live ſparingly, and to huſband the eighteen thoutand livres we have 
gained: we ſhall get more miney when that is gone,” 


The compiler of Maintenon's Memoirs, ſays, tom. iv. p. 200, 
6 fleau, a venomous viper towards his benef ctors, compoſed 
ſome lampoons upon the marechal de Noailles.” This is falfe : 
we ought not to calumniate any one. Rouſſeau, who was then 
very youug, did not know the firſt marechal de Noailles, The 
lampoon was written by a gentleman of the name of Cabonat, who 
openly acknowledged himſelf to be the author. 
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the king made up the reſt, She endeavouted to make 
the public excuſe her elevation, in favour of her diſ- 
intereſtedneſs. The wife of the marquis de Villette, 
and who was afterwards lady Bolingbroke, could ob- 
tain nothing from her. I have frequently heard her ſay, 
that ſhe upbraided her couſin with the little ſervice ſhe 
did her family; and that ſhe told her in a paſſion, 
Lou obſtinately perſiſt to act up to your moderate 
plan, and your family muſt be the victim of your 
moderation.” Madame de Maintenon forgot every 
thing, when ſhe was in the leaſt apprehenſive of of- 
fending Lewis XIV. She had not even the courage to 
ſupport cardin1i de Noailles againft father Le Tellier. 
She had a great friendſhip for Racine; but that friend- 
ſhip was not ſtrong enough to protect him againſt a 
ſight teſentment of the king. One day being deeply 
affected with the eloquence with which he repreſented 
the cajamities of the people ia 1698, calamities which 
are always exaggerated, but which have fince been 
carried to a deplorable pitch, ſhe prevailed upon her 
friend to draw up a memorial, pointing out the evil 
and the remedy, The king having read it, and ſhewn 
himſelf diſſatisfied with the contents, ſhe had the 
weakneſs to name the author, and to promiſe not to 
defend him. Racine, ftill weaker, it poſſible, than 
her, was ſeized with exceſſive grief, which brought 
him to the grave“. 

The fame diſpoſition that rendered her incapable of 
doing a ſervice, made her likewiſe incapable of doing 
an injury. The abbe de Choiſy relates, that the mi- 
mitter Louvois fell on his knees before Lewis XIV. in 
order to diſſuade him from marrying the widow Scar- 
ron. If the ab! é de Choiſy knew this fact. madame 
de Maintenon was not ignorant of it; and yet ſhe not 
only forgave that miniſter, but ſhe even appeaſed the 
firſt tranſports of paſſion into which the blunt beha- 

viour 


This fat is related by the ſon of the il'uftrious Racine, in 
his Life of his father. 
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viour of the marquis de Louvois ſometimes threw his 
malter +. 
Hence 


+ Who would imagine, that, in the Memoirs of madame de 
Maintenon, tom. iii. p. 237, it ſhould be faid that this mini- 
ſter was af; aid of being poiſoned by the king. Strange! that at 
Paris we ſhould publiſh horrid f.lſhe. ds at the end of fo many 
ridiculous fables. | 

This ſtupid and ſhocking ſtory is founded cn a common report, 
which was ſpread abroad after the death of the marquis de Lou- 
vois, This miniſter was uſing the waters, which Seron his phy- 
fician bad preſcribed to him, and which La Ligerie his forgeon 
made him drink. This is the ſame Ligerie who gave the public 
the remedy which is now called the Poudre des Chartrenx. This 
La Ligerie hath frequently tolo me, that be apprizcd N. de Lou- 
vais of the great riſk he ran by labooring while he drau the wa- 
ters. The miniſter, however, continued to attend upon buſineſs 
as uſual, He died ſuddenly on the 16th of Ju'y, 1691 ; and not 
in 1692, 28 the author of theſe falſe Memoirs aflerts. La Ligerie 
open d his body, and found no other cauſe of his death than what 
he bad foreto!ld. Some people took it into their herd: to ſuſpe ct 
that the phyfician Seron had poiſoned a bottle of thele waters, 
We have fern how common theſe injurious fuſpicions then wee, 
It was pretended, that a neighbouring gentlemar, whom Louvois 
had greatly provoked and abuſed, bribed the phyfician Sc ron. Some 
of theſe anecdotes are to be found in the Memoirs of the marquis 
de Fare, p. 249. The family of the marquis de Louvois did even 
imprifon a native of Lavay, who was a merial frrvant in the 
be uſe ; bet this pow man, who was perſectiy innocent, was 
ſoon releaſed, But if pe-ple ſuſpected, though very unre-ſona- 
bly, that a prince, who was an enemy to Prance, endeavoured 
to take zwey the life of a miniſter of Lewis XIV. this ſure ly 
could never be a reaſon fur ſulpecting Lewis himſelſ of the tame 
crime, 

The fame author, who, in the Memoirs of madame de Main- 
tenon, h+th colic d ſuch a heap cf folſkoods, z edges, in the 
ſame place. that th king faid, thot he had got rid in one year of 
three men whem he could rot endure; the marechal de ia Feu- 
illade, the marquis de Seignalzi, a d the marquis de Louvois, In 
the firſt place, M. de Scignelai dd nt de in 1691, but in 1690. 
In the ſecond place, to whom did Lewis XIV. who alway: ſpok e 
with great circumſpettion, and ke 2 gentleman; to whim: did 
he addreſs theſe imprud-nt and hateful words > To whom did he 
diſcov"s ſuch a cruel and „rate ſul heart ? To whom cculd he lay, 
that be was glad he had got rid of three men who had les ved 
him with ſo wuch zeal ant fidelity ? Is it Jawtul thus to blacken, 
without the lealt proof, without the leaſt appearance of prob-- 
bilty, the memory of a king, who wes always known to mou 
wit 


* 
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Hence it appears, that Lewis XIV. in marrying ma- 
dame de Main:enon, only gave himielf an agreeable 
{ubmillive companion. I he only public diſtinction that 
diſcovered her private elevation was, that at maſs ſhe 
occupied one ot thoſe little pulpits, or gilded canopies, 
which ſeemed to be made for the king and queen. Ihe 
devotion with which ſhe had inſpired the king, and 
which had contributed to facilitate her marriage, be- 
came by degrees a real and deep ſenſe of religion, 
which was greatly ſtrengthened by age and wearineſs. 
She had already acquired, both with the king and the 
court, the charaQer of a foundreſs, by aſſembling at 
Noiſi a number of young ladies of quality; and the 
king had appropriated the revenues of the abbey ot 
Sr. Denis to this riting community. St. Cyr was built 
at the end of the park of Vertsilles in 1686. She 
gave this ſettlement a complete orm. compoſed the 
regulations of it with Godet Detmarers, biſhop of 
C hartres, and was herſelf the ſuperior of the convent. 
She frequently went thither to paſs a tew hours; and 
when I ſay that melancholy determined her to fol- 
low theſe amuſements, I only repeat her own words. 
Read what the wrote to madame de la Mailontort, 
of whom mention is made in the chapter of Quiet- 
ilm. « 

Why cannot 1 give you my experience? Why 
cannot | make you ſenſible of the melancholy that 
devours the Great, and of the difficulty they have 
to Ciſpuſe of their time? Do you not ſee, that I die 
of lowneſs of ſpirits, though poſſeſſed of a more 
ſplendid fortune than ever I could have hoped to ob- 
tain? I have been young and handſome ; | have taſted 
pleaſures; I have been univerſally beloved. In a more 
advanced age, I have paſſed ſome years in the parti- 
cipation of intellectual pleaſures: I am now aitived 
at the ſummit of fortune; and 1 aſſure you, my 

dear, 


with great frudence? Every ſenſible reader beholds with contempt 
and — theſe collections of lies, with which the public is 
cruwced, 
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2. that every condition leaves a horrid void in the 
ul “. 

Could any thing undeceive men with regard to the 
' pleaſures of an exalted ſtation, this letter certainly would 
do it. Madame de Maintenon, who had no other cauſe 
of uneaſineſs than the uniformity of her life in the 
company of a great king, faid one day to the count 
d' Aubigne her brother, I can bear it no longer, I 
wiſh | were dead.” The anſwer which her brother 

ve her is well known. You have then got a 
promiſe, ſaid he, of being married to the Al- 
mighty.” | 

Dona the king's death, ſhe retired wholly to St. Cyr. 
What is ſurpriſing is, that the king left her no fixed ſa- 
lary. He recommended her to the duke of Orleans. 
She only deſired a penſion of eighty thouſand livres. 
This annuity was regularly paid her till her death, 
which happened on the fifteenth of April 1719. The 
author of her epitaph has affected too much to forget 
the name of Scarron : this name is not a diſgrace, and 
the — of it ſerves only to make one think that 
i is 10. 

The court became leſs gay and more ſerious, from 
the time that the king began to lead a retired life with 
madame de Maintenon ; and the ſevere fit of ſickneſs he 
had in 1686, contributed ſtill more to deſtroy his taſte 
for thote ſplendid feaſts which he had hitherto celebrat- 
ed almoſt every year. He was ſeized with a fiſtula in 
ano. The art of ſurgery. which under this reign had 
made greater progrets in France than in all the reſt of 
Europe, was not yet ſufficiently acquainted with this 
diſtemper. The cardinal de Richelieu had died of it 
for want of proper treatment. "The king's danger alarm- 
ed the whole nation. The churches were filled with 
crowds of people, who, with tears in their eyes, im- 
plored the recovery of their ſovereign. This expreſli- 
on of univerſal pity and lamentation was ſome what of 
a-kin to that which happened in tbe preſent age, when 


his 


# This letter is authentic 3 and the author ſaw it in M 8. before 
he ſon of the great Racine cc it to be printed, | 
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his ſfucceſſor's life was in danger at Mentz in 1744- 
"Theſe two epochas will ſerve as perpetual monuments 
to remind kings of what they owe to a people who 
love them with ſuch a warmth of affection. 

As ſoon as Lewis XIV. felt the firſt attacks of his 
diſeaſe, his chief ſurgeon Felix went to the hoſpitals to 
ſearch for ſuch patients as were in the ſame condition. 
He conſulted the beſt ſurgeons ; and, in conjunction 
with them, he invented ſome new inſtruments which 
abridged the operation, and rendered it lefs painful. 
The king ſuffered the operation without complaining : 
he cauſed his miniſters to hold a council at his bedſide 
the very ſame day ; and that the news of his danger 
might occaſion no change of meaſures in the courts of 
Europe, he gave audience to the foreign ambaſſadors 
next day. To this fortitude of mind may be added 
the generoſity with which he rewarded Felix, to whom 
he gave an eſtate, which was then worth fifty thouſand 
Crowns. 

After this the king went no more to the public ſhews. 
The dauphineſs of Bavaria, being ſeized with a deep 
3 and oppreſſed with a lowneſs of ſpirits, 
which brought her to the grave in 1690, refuſed to 
join in any party of pleaſure, and obſtinately perſiſted 
to immure herſelf in fer chamber. She was fond of 
learning: ſhe had compoſed ſome verſes ; but in her 
melancholy ſhe was fond of nothing but tfolirude. 

It was the convent of St. Cyr that revived the taſte 
for the polite arts. Madame de Maintenon entreated 
Racine, who had renounced the theatre for the court 
and Janſ-nifm, to write a tragedy that might be acted 
by her pupils; and ſhe deſired the ſubject might be 
taken from the Bible. Racine compoſed Eſther. This 
piece, having been firfl repreſented in the convent of 
St. Cyr, was afterwards acted ſeveral times at Ver- 
ſailles before the king in the winter 1689. The pre- 
lates and Jeſuits were eager to obtain a permiſſion of 
ſeeing this remarkable play. 

It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that this piece was, at this 
time, univerſally approved; and that, two years after, 

Vol. VI. N Athaliah, 
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Athaliah, which was acted by the ſame perſons, was as 
univerſally condemned. 'The caſe was quite the re- 
verſe when theſe pieces were played at Paris, long af- 
ter the author's death, and when all party- diſtinctions 
were utterly aboliſhed. Athaliah was repreſented in 
1717, and was received, as it deſerved, with great 
applauſe ; and Eſther, which was aQted in 1721, ex- 
cited no other feeling in the breaſts of the ſpeRators 
than langour and wearineſs, and never appeared more. 
But there were now no courtiers fo complaiſant as to 
recognize Eſther in madame de Maintenon, and ſo ma- 
licious as to diſcover Vaſhii in madame de Monteſpan, 
Haman in M. de Louvois, and eſpecially the Huego- 
nots, who were perſecuted by that miniſter, in the 
profcription of the Jews. The impartial public could 
diſcover nothing in that piece but a plot without pro- 
bability, and incapable of intereſting the affections; 
ard a frantic king, who had lived fix months with his 
wife without knowing who ſhe was, and who having, 
without the leaſt pretext, given orders for butchering 
a whole nation, afterwards cauſed his favourite to be 
hanged with as little reaſon. But, notwithſtanding 
the imperſeQtion of the plot, thirty lines of Eſther ate 
of more value than many tragedies which have met 
with great ſucceſs. "Theſe ingenious amuſements were 
revived in order to forward the education of Ade- 
laide of Savoy, ducheſs of Burgundy, who was brought 
to France at cleven years cf age. 

It is one of the many contradictions in our manners, 
that theatrical exhibitions ſhould be branded with a 
mark of infamy, and yet be conſidered as an amuſe- 
ment the moſt noble and moſt worthy of perſons of 
royal birth, A little theatre was built in the apart- 
ment of madame de Maintenon, on which the ducheſs 
of Burgundy and the duke of Orleans played with fuch 
perſons of the court as w. re moſt remarkable for their 
wit and abilities. The famcus actor Baron gave them 
lefſons, and played with them. Moſt of the tragedies 
of Duche, valet de chambre to the king, were com- 
poſed for this theatre; and the abbe Genet, almoner 
to the ducheſs of Orleans, wrote ſome plays = the 

duchets 
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ducheſs of Maine, which that princeſs and her court 
repreſented. 

Theſe amuſements formed the taſte, and enlivened 
ſociety, How could the matquis de la Fare ſay in his 
memoirs, that after the death of the dauphineſs, all 
was play, confuſion, and impoliteneſs ?” The cour- 
tiers frequently played in their excurſions to Marli and 
Fontainbleau, but never in the apartment of madame 
de Maintenon ; and the court hath always been con- 
ſidered as the ſtandard of the moſt perfect politeneſs. 
The ducheſs of Orleans, then ducheſs of Chartres, the 
ducheſs of Maine, the princeſs of Conti, and Madame 
the ducheſs, diſproved by their conduct what the mar- 
quis de la Fate aſſerts. This man, in the ſocial iater- 
courſes of life, diſcovered the greateſt ſweetneſs of 
temper, and yet his writings may almoſt be conſidered 
as a fatire. He was diſſatisfied with the government: 
he paſſed his time in a ſociety of men, who made a 
merit of condemning the court ; and this fociety con- 
verted a man of a moſt amiable diſpoſition into aa 
hiſtorian who is ſometimes unjuſt. 

But neither he, nor any of thoſe, who have cenfured 
Lewis XIV. with ſo much ſeverity, can deny that, 
till the battle of Hochitet, he was the moſt. powerſul, 
the moſt magnificent, and the greateſt man in the world : 
for tho' there have been heroes, fuch as John Sobieſki 
and the kings of Sweden, who have eclipſed him as a 
warrior, no one has ever been able to eclipſe him as a 
monarch, It muſt likewiſe be owned, that he fupport- 
ed and repaired his loſſes He had failings ; he 
committed faults; but would thoſe who condemn 
him have been able to equal him. had they been in his 
place? 


N 2 The 


lf greatneſs of foul! conſiſts in a love of pageantry, an often- 
tation of fiſtidiius pomp, a prodigality of expence, an Afectati- 
on of munificence, an inloience of ambition, and à heaughty re- 
ſerve of depou ment; Lewis certainly acfervei the anpeilation of 
Great. Qualities, which are really hervic, we ſhall not find in the 
compoſition of his character, / 
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The ducheſs of Burgundy improved daily in beauty 
and in merit. The praiſes beſtowed upon her ſiſter in 
Spain inſpired her with an emulation, which redoubled 
ber talent of pleaſing. She was not a perfect beauty; 
but ſhe had a countenance like that of her fon, an air 
of grandeur, and a majeſtic ſtature. 'The'e advantages 
were greatly embelliſhed by her wit, and ſill more by 
her extreme defire of meriting the praiſes of all the 
world, She was, like Henrietta of England, the idol 
and the pattern of the court, and poſſeſſed of a ſtill 
higher rank, as ſhe was on the point of aſcending the 
throne. France expected from the duke of Burgundy 
fuch a government as the ſages of antiquity have fi- 

red to themſelves, but whoſe auſterity would be 
oftened by the virtues and accompliſhments of this 
princeſs, which were of a nature to be more ſenſibly 
felt than the philoſophy of her huſband. Every body 
knows how theſe hopes were fruſtrated. It was the 
fate of Lewis XIV, to ſee all his family periſh in France 
by premature deaths; his wife in the forty- fifth year 
of her age; his ſon in the fiſtieth“; and in a year af- 
ter he had loſt his fon, he ſaw his | rages the dauphin 

duke of Burgundy, the dauphineſs his wife, and their 
| eldeſt 


* The author of the Memoirs of madame de Maintenon, tom. 
iv. in a chapter intitled, M-deme iſclle Choin, fays, that the d.u- 
phin was in love with one of his own fiſters, and that he after- 
wards married mademoiſelle Chun. Theſe popular reports are 
known to be falſe by every ſenſible man, One ſhould nut only 
he a cotemporary, but ought likewiſe to be furnithed with 

s before he ventures to advance ſuch anecdotes 2s theſe, 
here never ws the lent evidence of the dauphin's having 
married mademoiſelle Choin. To revive, afier the expiration of 
ſixty years, theſe common reports, ſo vague, fo improbable, and 
io generally condemned, is not to write hiftory ; it is to compile 
at random the moſt ſcandalous faiſhoogs, in order to gain money, 
Upon what foundation has this writer the impudence to advance 
in page 244, that the duche's of Burgundy faid to the prince het 
huſband, ** If I were dead, would you compoſe the third volume 
of your family? He mikes Lewis XIV. and all the princes and 
miniſters tall as if he had heard them, There is hardly a page 
in the memoirs that is not filled with ſuch barefaced lie, as 
jaitly excite the indignation of every vir:uous pet ion. 
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eldeſt ſon the duke of Brittany, carried to St. Denis in 
the ſame funeral car, in the month of April 17123 
while the youngeſt of their children, who afterwards 
mounted the throne, was in his cradle at the point of 
death. The duke of Berry, brother to the duke of 
Burgundy, followed them two years after ; and his 
daughter, at the ſame time, was carried from ker cradle 
to her grave. | 

Theſe lamentable loſſes made ſuch a deep impreſſion 
on the minds of men, that | have ſeen ſevetal perſuns 
in the minority of Lewis XV. who could not mention 
them without tears: but amidit many untimely 
deaths, the fate of him who ſeemed likely to fl the 
throne in a ſhort time, was molt to be lamented. 

The fame ſuſpicions, which prevailed at the death of 
Madame, and that of — ueen of Spain, 
were now revived with double fury. The exceſs of 
the po grief might almoſt have exculed the calumey, 
could any thing have excuſed it. It was unreaſonal le 
to 1 that any one would have taken off, by a vio- 
lent death, ſo many royal perſons, and yet have left 
alive the only one that could avenze them. The dit- 
eaſe, of which the dauphin of Burgundy and his wife 
and fon died, was an epidemical purple fever. This 
diſtemper deflroyed more than five hundred perſons in 
Paris in the ſpace of a month. The duke of Bourbon, 
grandſon to the prince of Conde, the duke de la Tre- 
mouille, madame de Vrilliere, and madame de Liſtenai, 
were ſeized with it at court. The marquis de Gendrin, 
ſon to the duke of Antin, died of it ia two days. His 
wife, afterwards counteſs of Thoulouſe, was at the 
point of death This diſeaſe over-ran all France. It 
carried off in Lorraine the eldeſt fon and daughter of 
Francis, that duke of Lorraine, who was deſtined b 
heaven to be, one day, emperor, and to raiſe the 
houſe of Auſtria from its ſtate of depreſſion. 

Mean while it was ſufficient, that a phyſician called 
Bouden, a debauched, forward, and ignorant fellow, 
uſed the following expreſſion: We do not underitand 


N 3 fuch 
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ſuch diſeaſes-. This, I fay, was ſufficient to make 
calumny rage without controul. 

'The prince had a laboratory, and ſtudied chymiſtry, 
as well as ſeveral other arts; this was an unanſwera- 
ble proof. The clamour of the public was fo terrible, 
one muſt have been a witneſs of it in order to believe 
it. Several pamphlets, and ſome wretched hiſtories of 
Lewis XIV. would eternize theſe ſuſpicions, did not 
men, who have had better opportunities of informa- 
tion, take pains to deſtroy them. I will venture to ſay, 
that as I have long been ſenfible of the injuſtice of 
mankind, I have made ſeveral inquiries to come at the 
truth; aud the following account has been frequently 
repeated to me by the marquis de Canillac, one of the 
moſt worthy men in the nation, and intimately con- 
nected with the ſuſpeted prince, of whom he had af- 
terwards juſt reaſon to complain The marquis de 
Canillac, amidſt all this public clamour, went to viſit 
dim in his palace. He found him ſtretched at full 
length on the ground, bathed in tears, and frantic with 
Ceſpair. His chymiſt Homberg ran to the Baſlile, to 
farrender himſelf a priſoner ; but no orders had been 
given to receive him, and-accordingly he was not ad- 
mirted. The prince himfelf (who would believe it!) 
in the exceſs of his grief, deſired to be taken into 
cuſtcdy, and to have an opportunity of clearing his 
innocence by a formal trial ; and his mother joined him 
in demanding this cruel juſtification. The lettre de 
cachet was made out, but was not ſigred; and the 

marquis alone, amidſt this gue fermentation, pre- 
ſerved ſo much preſence of mind as to perceive the 
dangerous conſequences of ſuch a deſperate meaſure, 
He prevailed upon the prince's mother to oppoſe this 
ignominious lettre de cachet. The monarch who grant- 
ed it, and the prince who demanded it, were equally 


unhappy *. 
— CHAP. 


® The author of the Life of the duke of Orleans was the firſt 


that mentioned theſe cruel ſuſpicions, He was a Jrfuit of the 
name 
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CHAP. CC... 


Continuation of | ANECDOTES. 


EWIS XIV. concealed his grief trom the world, 

and appeared in public as uſual : but in private 

the pain of ſo many misfortunes pierced him to the heart 
and threw him into convulſions. He met with all theſe 
N 4 domeſtic 


name of La Motte, the ſame that preached at Roucn again? this 
prince during his regency, and Wo afterwards took refage in 
Holland under the name of La Hode, He was acquainted with 
ſome public fats. He ſays, tom. i. pag. 112, that the prince, who 
was ſo unjuſtly ſuſpected, offered to ſurrender himſelf z priſoner ; 
and this is very true. La Motte had no opportunity of knowing 
how M. de Canillac oppoſed this ſtep, which was fo injurious 10 
the prince's innocence. All the other anecdotes he relates 2 
falſe. Rebuulet, who copicd him, fays pag. 143, tom. viii. the 
youngeſt child of the duke and ducheſs of Burgundy was far ed by 
the counter-poiſon of Venice. There is no counter-poiſon of V « 
nice that is thus given at random. Phyfic knows no general a 
tidotes that cure a diſeaſe, the cauſe of which is unknown. All 
the ſtories, which were ſpread abroad in the world at that unhappy 
time, are no more than » co lection of popular erro-s. 

It is a falſhood of little conſequence in the compiler of the Me- 
moirs of madame de Mairtenon to fav, that the duke of Maine 
was then at the point of deith, It is a (hildich calumay to ſay, 
that the author of the age of Lewis XIV. rather confirms than de- 
ſtroys the cre it of theſe fories. 

— was hiſtory diſgraced with more abſurd ſalſhoods than in 
theſe pretended memoirs. The avthor pretends to have wrote 
them in 1933- He takes it into his head to ſuppoſe, that the 
duke and ducheſs of Rurgandy, and their elde fon, died f the 
fmall pox. He advances this falſhood to give himfe'f an opportu- 
nity to ſpeak of inoculativn : an exper ment that was not tried 
till the month of May 17,6, Thus in the ſame prge we find 
him ſpeaking in 1753, of what happened in 1756; and he ex- 
preſſes himielf thus. This 24th of April 753. 1 was inter- 
rupted ; an order came from the king to tear me from my family 
and myſelf.” He then relates, how he was thrown into prifon 
and accuſes perſons who never faw him of having informed the 
verament againſt him. The fame man, in the ceiticn of the age 
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domeſtic loſſes towards the concluſion of an unſuc- 
cel>/\ul war, before he was ſure of obtaining a peace, 
and at a time when famine laid waſte the king- 
dom; and yet he was never ſeen to fink under his at- 
flictiors. 

The remaining part of his life was unhappy. The 
diſordered ſtate of the finances, which he was unable 
to rectiſy, alienated the minds of the people. The 
unbounded confidence he placed in father Le Tellier, a 
man of too violent paſſions, completed the diſguſt. It 
is very remarkable, that the public, who freely forgave 
him his love to his miſtreſſes, could never forgive him 
his attachment to his confeſſor. He loſt, during the 
laſt three years of his liſe, in the minds of moſt of 
his ſubjects, all the reſpect and eſteem he had gained by 
his great and memorable actions. | 

Deptrived of almoſt all his children, his love, which 
ws now redoubled to the duke of Maine and the count 
of Thoulouſe, his legitimated ſons, carried him to de- 
clare them heirs to the crown, them and their de- 
ſcendents, in deſault of princes of the blood, by an 
edit that was regiſtered without oppoſition in 1714. 
He thus tempered, by the law of nature, the ſeverity 
of poſitive laws, which deprive children born out of 
warriage, of all right of ſucceeding to their father's eſ- 
tate: but king's diſpenſe with this law. He thought he 
mizht ſafely do for his own blood, what he had done for 
ſeveral of his ſubjects. He imagined, particularly, 
that he might make the ſame eftabliſhment ſor two of 
his children, which he had cauſed to be made in par- 
liament for the princes of the houſe of Lorraine, He 
afterwards raiſed them to the fame rank with princes 
of the blood in 1715. The ſuit commenced by the 

| princes 


of Lewis XIV. which he publiſhed at Frankfort in 1752, had at- 
tacked, in h's notes, the memory of the duke of Orleans, pag. 346 
and 347, tom. ii. of (his ſpurious edition, | 

Learning hath been ir feed with ſo many kinds of defamatory 
libels, and the Dutch have publiſhed fo many falſe memoirs, and 
in\wious afper fions on the government ard people, that it is the 
euty of every faithful hiſtorian to caution the reader agsiuſt the 
in pe ſture. 
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princes of the blood againſt the legitimated princes is 
well known. The latter preſerved for themſelves and 
their children, the honours conferred upon them by 
Lewis XIV. but the fate of their poſterity muſt de- 
nd on time, on merit, and on fortuce. Lewis XIV. 
was ſeized about the middle of Auguit in :715, on his 
return from Marli, with the diſeaſe that brough' him 
to the grave. His legs were ſwelled ; a mortification 
began to appear. Tae earl of Stair, the Engliſh am- 
bafſador, laid a wager, according to the cuſtom of his 
country, that the king would not outlive the month 
of September. The duke of Orleans, who in his jour- 
ney to Marli had no attendants, had now the whole 
court about him. An empiric, in the laſt days of the 
king's illneſs, gave him an elixir which revived his ſpi- 
rits. He eat, and the empiric affirmed he would fe- 
cover. The crowds which ſurrounded the duke of Or- 
leans began to diminiſh apace. If the king eats a 
ſecond time, ſaid the duke of Orleans, I tha!l nor 
have a ſingle perfon in my levee.” But the diſeaſe was 
mortal. Meatures were taken for giving the regency, 
with an abſolute authority, to the duke of Orleans. 
The king by his wil}, which was depofited with the 
parliament, had left it to him under great limitations ; 
or rather had only appointed him the head of a coun- 
cil of regency, in which he weuld only have had the 
caſting vote: and yet he ſaid to him; „1 have pre- 
ſer ved to you all the rights to which you are intiled 
by your birth“ . The reafon was, that he Cid not 
believe, there was a fundamental law in the kingdom 
which gives, during a minority, an abfolute power to 
the prefumptive heir of the crown. This ſupreme au- 
thority, which may be eafily abuſed, s no doubt dar.- 
5 gerous ; 


#* In the Memoirs of madame de Maintenon, tem. v. pag. 194, 
it is ſid, that Lewis XIV. intended to make the duke of Mme 
Meute nant-grneral of the kingdom. A man ſhould be turnifhal 
with authentic proofs before he ventures to advance à thing of ſuch 
extraordinary and important a nature. The duke of Maine would, 
e that caſe, have been above the duke of Orteans, which woutd 
have turtes the kingdom topſy turvy x. ard hence we may er 
chat the aflertion is fale, | 
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gerous ; but a divided authority is ſtill more danger- 
ous. He imagined, that having been fo faithfully 
obeyed during fie life, he would be equally fo after 
his death, not remembering, that the will of his father 
had been violated. 

Every body knows with what greatne's of ſoul he 
beheld the approach of death. He faid to madame de 
Maintenon, I imagined it was more difficult to die;“ 
and to his ſervants, ** Why do you weep ? Did you 
think me immortal?“ He gave orders about ſeveral 
things, and even about the | cr ſolemnity. Who- 
ever has many witneſſes of his death, always dies wich 
courage. Lewis XIII. in his laſt i:Ineſs, ſet to muſic 
the pialm De Profundis, which was to be ſung at his 
funeral. The fortituce of mind with which Lewis 

_ XIV. beheld bis end, was diveſted of that glare of of- 
tentation which covered the reſt of his liie, He had 
the courage even to acknowledge his errors. His ſuc- 
ceſſot hath always kept under his pillow the remarka- 
ble words, which that monarch ſpoke to him as he fat 
up in his bed and held him in his arms. Theſe words 
are not ſuch as have been repreſented in all former 
hiſtories. Ihe following is a faithſul copy. 

* You are ſoon going to be the king of a great king- 
dom. What I would chiefly recommend to you, is 
never to forget the obligation you are under to God, 
Remember th-t you are indebted to him for all that 
yeu are, Endeavour to preſerve peace with your 
neighbours. I have been too fond of war; in this do 
not follow my example any more than in my too ex- 

nfive manner of living. Take council in every thing. 

.ndeavour to diſtinguiſh what is beſt, and always take 
care to purſue it. Relieve your ſubjects as much as 
you can, and do what I have been fo unhappy as not 
to be able to do myſelf, &c.” 

This ſpeech contains nothing of that meanneſs of 
ſpirir, which is aſcribed to him in ſome memous. He 
has been reproached for carrying ſome relics «bout him 
during the latter years of his life. His ſentiments of 
religion were nchle and elevated; but his conſeſſor, 
who was of a different charaQer, bad ſubjected him 

10 
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to ſome practices little conſiſtent with theſe ſentiments, 
and now diſuſed, in order to ſubject him the more ab- 
ſolutely to bis direction. 

Though the life and death of Lewis XIV. were 
certainly glorious, yet was he leſs lamented than he 
deſerved. The love of novelty ; the approach of a 
minority, in which every one hoped to make a for- 
tune ; the diſpute about the conftitution, which then 
exaſperated the minds of the people; all conſpired to 
make the news of his death be received with ſomething 
more than indifference. We beheld the ſame people, 
who, in 1685, had importuned heaven with tears and 
ſighs for the recovery of their fick monarch, follow 
his funeral proceſſion with demonſtrations of a very 
different nature, It is pretended, that the queen his 
mother ſaid to him when he was very young: My 
ſon, imitate your grandfather and not your father. The 
king having aſked the reaſon ; ** becauſe, faid ſhe, the 
people wept at the death of Henty IV. and laughed at 
that of Lewis XIII.“ 

Notwithſtanding he has been reproached with lit- 
tleneſs of mind in his zeal againſt the Janſeniſts, with 
too much haughtineſs to foreigners in his profperi:y,, 
with too great indulgence to ſeveral women, and too 
great ſeveri:y in perſonal. concerns, with wars under- 
taken without ſufficient reaſon,. with the burning of the 
Palatinate, and the perſecution of the proteſtants, yet 
his great qualities and glorious actions, being placed in 
the icale, have at laſt more than counterpoiſed all his 
imperfections. Time, which reQtifies the opinions of 
mankind, bas ſtamped. his reputation with the ſeal of 
unmortality ;. and in ſpite of all that has Heen written 
againſt kim, bis name will never be mentioned without 
reſpect, or without reviving the idea of an age for ever. 
memorable. If we conſider him in his private cha- 
racer, we ſhall find him indeed too full of his own 

tneſs ; but withal affable, refuſing his mother a 

e in the adminiſtration, but performing to her all 
the duties of a fon, and obſerving the ſtricteſt rules of 
decency and decorum in his behaviour to his wife 3 a 
good father, a good malter, always decent in public, 
| labor lou: 
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laborious in the cabinet, exact in the management of 
his affairs, thinking juſtly, ſpeaking fluently, and amia- 
ble with dignity. 
I have elſewhere “ remarked, that he never ſpoke 
the words which have been aſcribed to him, when the 
firſt gentleman of the bed-chamber and the grand ma- 
ſter of the wardrobe were diſputing about the honour 
of ſerving him: What does it ſigniſy which of my 
valets ſerve me? Such a coarſe expreſſion could ne- 
ver be uſed by a man fo polite and fo conſiderate 
as Lewis XIV. and agreed but ill with what he af- 
terwards ſaid to one of theſe gentlemen when talking 
of his debts : ** Why do you not ſpeak to your 
friends? Words of a very different meaning, and of 
great importance, being accompanied with a preſent of 
kitty thouſand crowns. 

Nor is it true, that he wrote to the duke de Ia 
Rochefouecault : ** I make you my compliments as your 
friend, with regard to the poſt of grand-maſter of the 
wardrobe, which 1 give you as your king.” The hif- 
torians have done him the honour of this letter, not 
remembering how very indelicate and even cruel it is 
to tell a nian, whoſe maſter you are, that you are his 
maſter. This would be very proper, were a ſovereign 
writing to a rebellious ſubjet ; and Henry IV. might 
juſtly enough have faid it to the duke of Mayenne 
before a reconciliation was effected. Roſe, ſecretary 
of the cloſet, wrote the letter; but the king had too 
much good ſenſe to ſend it. It was the ſame good 
ſenſe that made him ſuppreſs the pompous inſcriptions 
which Charpentier of the French academ) affixed to 
the paintings of Le Brun in the gallery of Verſailles : 
„The incredible paſſage of the Rhine ; the marvel- 
lous taking of Valenciennes, &c.” "the king thought 
that the taking of Valenciennes, and the paſſage of 
the Rhine, were more expreſſive. Charpentier-was in 
the right to adorn with inſcriptions in our language the 

. monuments 


®* All this is extracted from anerdotes printed among the mi 
ec Uagies of the fame auibr, and founded uf on this hiſtory, 
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monuments of our country; flattery alone ſpoiled the 


execution. 

Some ſmart anſwers, and witty expreſſions of this 
prince have been collected, which are reduceable to 
a very ſmall number. It is pretended, that when he 
formed the defign of aboliſhing Calviniſm in France, 
he faid, © My grandfather loved the Hugonots, and 
did not fear them ; my father feared them, but did not 
love them; for my own part, I neither love nor fear 
them.” 

Having given, in 1658, the place of firſt prefident 
of the parliament of Paris to M. de Lamoignon, then 
maſter of the requeſts, he faid to him, Had I 
known a worthier man, or a better ſubject, I would 
bave choſen him.” He uſed much the fame exprefſion 
to the cardinal de Noailles, when he gave him the 
archbiſhopric of Paris. What conſtitutes the merit of 
theſe words is, that they were true, and infpired a 
principle of virtue. | 

It is faid, that a fooliſh preacher having one day 
pointed him out at Verſailles (a raſhneſs that is not 
allowable towards a private man, and far leſs towards 
a king) Lewis XIV. contented himſelf with faying to 
him, Father, I like well enough to take my ſhare 
of a ſermon ; but do not chuſe to be made the ſubject 
of it:“ whether he uſed this expreſſion or not, it may 
ſerve as a leſſon. 

He always exprefſed himfelf with majeſty and pre- 
cifion, ſt udy ing in public to ſpeak as well as to act like 
a ſovereign. When the duke of Anjou was ſetting out 
on his journey to aſcend the throne of Spain, he faid 
to him, in order to mark the union which would for 
the future unite the two nations: Remember there 
are now no Pyrences.” 

Nothing ſurely can ſet his character in a cleater 
light than the following wemorial, written entucly with 
his own hand “. 


«« Kings | 
® It was depcſited in the king's library ſome years ago, 
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Kings are frequently obliged to do many things 
contrary to their inclination, and which ſhock the na- 
tural humanity of their temper. They ought to take 
a pleaſure in doing favours, and they are otten forced to 
puniſh, and even to ruin thoſe to whom they naturally 
with well. The intereſt of the ſtate ſhould hold the 
firſt place. They muſt force their inclinations: they muſt 
act in every matter of importance, ſo as to have no 
cauſe to reproach themſelves with the thought of 
having been able to do better: but ſome private in- 
tereſts prevented me from tollowing this courſe, and 
engrofſed that attention which I ought to have em- 
ployed in promoting the grandeur, the happineſs, and 
the power of ſtate There are many cicumſtances 
that create uneafineſs; there are ſome fo intricate, 
that it is difficult to unravel them. We have con- 
fuſed ideas ; and while that is the caſe, we may re- 
main long without coming to any determination; but 
the moment we have formed our refolution, and are 
convinced that i is the beſt, we ought to carry it into 
execution. It is to the obſervance of this maxim that 
I have frequently owed my ſuccefs in ſeveral of my 
undertakings. The errors I bave committed, and 
which have given me infinite pain, have been owing 
to complaiſance, and to a too ready compliance with 
the advice of others. Nothing is ſo dangerous a3 
weakneſs of every kind. To be able to command 
others, we muſt raiſe ourſelves above them; and after 
having heard the opinions of all parties, we muſt fia 
upon that which we judge to be beſt, without pre- 
judice or partiality, always careful not to order or 
execute any thing unworthy of ourſelves, of the cha- 
racter we bear, or of the grandeur of the ftate, 
Princes who have good intentions, and ſome know- 
ledge of their own affairs, whether by experience, 
ſtudy, or intenſe application, find ſo many ways of 
diſcovering their natural diſpoſition, that they ought 
to take a particular care of themſelves and of all round 
them. We ought conſtantly to be on our guard. 
againſt qurſelves, our inclinations, and our natural. 

propenſities. 
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propenſitiess The employment of a king is grand, 
noble, and agreeable, eſpecially when he finds himſelf 
able to orm his duty ; but it is not exempted 
from pain, fatigue, and inquietude. Uncertainty ſome- 
times occaſions deſpair z when, therefore, he has em- 
ployed a reaſonable time in examining an affair, he 
ought to come to a determination, and to purſue the 
courſe which he thinks moſt ad viſeable 

* When he labours for the ſtate, he labours for 
himſelf; the welfare of one conſtitutes the glory of 
the other. When the former is great, happy, and 
powerful, he, who is the cauſe of all theſe advantages, 
is glorious, and of conſequence ought, both on his 
own account and that of his ſubjects, to enjoy a 
greater ſhare of all that is moſt pleaſant and agreea- 
ble in life. When he has committed an error, he 
ought to repair it as ſoon as poſſible, and ſhould al- 
low no conſideration to hinder him, not even good- na- 
ture itfelf. | 

* In 1671 there died a man, who had the poſt of ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, being charged with the department of 
foreign affairs, He was a man of capacity, but not 
without faults. He filled that important poſt with 
great abili y. 

I was ſome time in conſidering to whom I ſhould 
commit this weighty charge; and, after mature delibe- 
ration, I found that a man, who had long ferved me in 
the chatacter of an ambaſſador, was moſt likely to 
fill it with ſucceſs, 


I ordered 


® The :bbe Caſt-] de St. Pierre, author of ſeveral ſtrange per- 
fun mances, in which the e re many things cf a philoſ-phica!, but 
very few of a practical nature, has eft behind bim f:me political 
anna's, from 1658 to 1739, which are probably ſuppreſſed. He, 
in ſeveral places, condemns t e aominiſtration of Lewis XIV. with 
treat ſeverity, and will not, by any means, allow bim the title of 
Lewis the Crest. It by Great be means 2 this title to be 
ſure does not belong to him; but from theſe memoirs Witten with 
the hand of that menarch, it appea e, that he had as good political 
principles at leatl as the abbe de St. Pierre, 
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ordered him to return home: all the world ap- 
proved of my choice, Which is not always the caſe. 
On his return 1 put him in poſſeſſion of the poſt. 
] knew him only by report, and by the commiſſions 
with which I had charged him, and which he had 
executed with great fidelity; but the employment 1 
had now given him was too great and too exten- 
five for his narrow capacity. I have not availed my- 
ſelf of all the advantages I might have obtained, 
and this has always been owing to my complaitance 
and good-nature. At lait I was obliged to order him 
to retire, becauſe all that paſſed thro' his bands, 
loſt that air of grandeur and importance which ought 
ever to atterd the execution of the orders of a 
king of France. Had I been ſo wiſe as to have re- 
moved him ſooner, I ſhould have prevented many 
of the misfortunes which afterwards befel me, and 
| ſhould have bed no cauſe to reproach myſelf with 
allowing my inCulgence to him to hurt the ſtate. 
Theſe particulars I have thought proper to mention, 
in order to confirm the truth of what ] advanced 
above.” 

This precious and hitherto unkroun monument, 
will ſerve to convince poſterity of the integrity of his 
heart, and the greatneſs of his ſcul. We may even 
lay, that he judges himſelf with too much ſeverity ; 
and that he has no cauſe to reproach himſelf with 
regard to Mr. de Pompone, fince the great fervices 
and reputation of that minifter determined the prince's 
choice, which was likewife confirmed by the gene- 
ral approbation of the public; and if he condemns 
himſelt for his choice of Mr. de Pompone, who at 
leaſt had the happineſs to ſerve during a plorious 
period, what ought he to ſay with regard to Mr. 
de Chamillard, whoſe miniſtry was fo unfortunate and 
f5 unirerfally condemned? | 

He had written ſeveral memoirs in this ſtile, either 
with a view of keeping an account of his own con- 
duct, or for the inſtruction cf the dauphin duke cf 
Burgundy. Theſe refleQtions ſucceeded the * 

e 


\ 
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he would have attained nearer to perfection, to which 
his merit intitled hica to afpire, had be been able to 
form to himſelf a philoſophy ſuperior to the politics 
and prejudices of the times. Philoſophy, which, in 
the ſpace of ſo many centuries, we have ſeen practiſ- 
ed by ſo few ſovereigns, and which kings are very ex- 
cuſeable for not underſtanding, fince it is underſtood by 
ſo few private men. 

The following are 2 few of the many inſtructions 
which Lewis XIV. gave to his grandſon Philip V. 
when he was ſetting out on his journey for Spain. 
He wrote them in haſte, and with a negligence that 
diſcovers the foul much better than a ſtudied diſcourſe. 
We behold in them the father and the king. 

„Love the Spaniards, and all your ſubjects, wbo 
are attached to your crown and perſon. Don't prefer 
thoſe that flatter you moſt; eſteem ſuch as, for the 
public good, will run the riſk of diſpleaſing you: 
theſe are your true friends. 

* Promote the happineſs of your ſubjects; and with 
this view never untertake a war until you are forced 
to it, and until you have fully weighed and examin- 
ed the reaſons for and againft it in your council, 

« Endeavour to lower your taxes; take care of 
the Indies, and of your fleets ; give great attention 
to commerce, and live in a perfect union with 
France, nothing being ſo advantageous for both 
_—_— as this union, which no power can re- 

*. 

If you are obliged to make war, put yourſelf at 
the head of your army. 

Endeavour to re-eſtabliſh your troops upon their 
former footing in all your dominions, and begin with 
| thoſe of Flanders. 

Never negle& buſineſs for pleaſure ; but form to 
yourſelf a kind of plan which will allow you proper 
times for amuſements and diverſion, 4 

44 


He was greatly miſtaken in this conjecture. 
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Of theſe there are hardly any more innocent than 
hunting, and the pleaſures of a country-houſe, pro- 
vided you are not too expenſive in your decora- 
dions. 
© Give great attention to buſineſs when any one 
talks to you on that ſubject; hear much at firſt, with- 
out making any deciſion. 

When once you have acquired more knowledge, 
remember that it is your province to decide ; but 
whatever experience you may have, be always ſure to 
hear the opinions and reafonings of your council before 
you come to a deciſion. 

Exert your utmoſt ſagacity and penetration, in or- 
der to find men of the greateſt abilities, that ſo you 
may properly employ them. 

Take care that your viceroys and governors be al- 
ways Spaniards. 

Treat every body well; never ſay a diſagteeable 
thing to any one; but dittiuguiſh people of quality 
and merit. 

* Shew the grateful ſenſe you have of the kindneſs of 
the late king, and of all thoſe, who have concurred in 
chuſing you for his ſucceſſor. 

„Place great confidence in cardinal Porto-Carrero, 
and let him know how much you are pleaſed with the 
conduct he has purſued. 

I think you ought to do ſomething conſiderable 
for the ambaſſador, who had the happineſs to invite 
you into the kingdom, and to falute you firſt in the 
quality of a ſubject. | ; 

„% Do not forget Bedmar, who is a man of merit, 
and is capable of ſerving you. 

« Place an unreſerved confidence in the duke 
of Harcourt : he is a man of capacity and of ho- 
nour, and will never give you any advice but what 
is for your intereft. 

Keep all the French in order. 1 

Uſe your domeſtics well; but never admit them 
into too great a degree of familiarity, and far leſs ot 
confidence. Empley them as long as they * 

wen; 
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well ; but ſend them back on the leaſt fault they 
N and never ſupport them againſt the Spa- 
niards. h 
Have no intercourſe with the queen dowager, - 
but ſuch as you cannot diſpenſe with, See that 
ſhe quit Madrid ; but let her not go out of Spain. 
Wherever ſhe is, obſerve her conduct, and never 
allow her to interfere in any affairs of ſtate. Suf- 
pect the fidelity of thoſe, who have too much in- 
tercourſe with her. 

« Always love your relations : remember the pain 
it coſt them to part with you: preſerve a conſtant 
intercourſe with them, as well in ſmall as in great 
things. Aſk from us freely whatever you either 
want or defire to have, that is not to be found in 
your own country, and we will uſe the ſame freedom 
with you. | 

Never forget that you are a Frenchman, nor 
what may bly befal you. When you have ſe- 
cured the — of Spain by children, viſit your 
Kingdoms, go to Naples and Sicily, paſs over to Mi- 
lan, and come to Flanders 5 ERIN ive =_ 
opportunity of paying us a viſit. while viſit Ca- 
talonia, 7 el ng y + other places. See what im- 
provements may be made at Ceuta, 

Throw ſome money to the people when ow 
= in Spain, and efpecially when you enter | 

Don't ſeem to be ſhocked at the ſtrange figures 
you may fee. Ridicule nothing : every country has 
its particular manners; and you will ſoon be familiariz- 
ed to what at firſt may appear moſt ſurpriſing. | 

Avoid, as much as poſſible, the granting of fa- 
vours to thoſe, who give you money in order to ob- 
tain them. Give with diſcretion and libera lity ; and 

never 


This circumſtince alone may ſerve to confound the many 
biſtorians, who, on the faith of fpurious memoirs written in Hol- 
land, have mentioned the pretended treaty (ſigned by Philip V. de- 
fore his departure) by which he ceded to his grandfather Flanders 
and the Milancſe, | 
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never receive any preſents, unleſs they be trifles. If it 
ſhould ſometimes happen that you are obliged to 
receive them, be always ſure, in a few days after, 
| 3 return more conſiderable preſents to thoſe who gave 
Have a ſtrong box, in which you may depo- 
ſite 2 thing particular; and keep the key of it 
1 ] ſhall conclude with one of the moſt important 
advices I can give you. Do not ſuffer yourſelf 
to be goveincd. Be matter vourſelf. Have no fa- 
vourite, nor prime miniſter, ear and conſult your 
council; but decide yourſelf. And God, who hath 
made you a king, will give you ſuch degrees of light 
and knowledge as are neceſſaty for you, in proportion 
to the reQtitude of your intentions “. ; 
Lewis XIV. was more remarkable for a juſt and 
noble manner of thinking, than for brilliant ſallies 
of wit. Beſides, we do not expect that a Kkir 
ſhould ſay memorable things, but that he ſhould do 
them. What is neceſſaty for every man in power 
is, that he ſhould never fuffer any one to leave his 
preſence in a bad humour; bur to render himſelf 
agreeable to all who approach him. We cannot al- 
ways do generous actions; but we can always fay 
obliging things. Lewis had acquired this excellent 
habit. Between him and his court there was a per- 


perual 


The king of Spain profited by theſe wholſome advices: he 
Was a virtuous prince. 

The author of the Memoirs of madame de Maintenon, tom. v. 
p 200, accuſes him of having had © a ſcandalous ſupper with the 

inceſs of Urſino the day after the death of his firſt wife, and of 
— intended to marry that lady, whern he loads with the moſt 
birter inveQtives. It muſt be oi ſerved, that the princeſs of Urfino, 
who had been maid of honour to the deceaſed queen, was then 
in the ſixtieth year of her age. Theſe popular reports, which 
ought to be buried in oblivion, become calumnies, that deſerve the 
moſt ſevere puniſhment, when le have the impudence to print 
them, and endeavour to ſully molt reſpectable names without 
the. leaft proof. 
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petual interchange of all the graces that majeſty 
could ſhew, without being degraded ; and all the 
arts which eagerneſs to ſerve, and ſolicitude to pleaſe, 
could ſhew without abaſement. Ia the company of 
the ladies eſpecially, he diſcovered a politeneſs and 
complaiſance, which increaſed that of his courtiers ; 
and with the men he never mitſed an opportunity cf 
ſaying ſuch things as flattered their felf-love, at the 
ſame time that they excited their emulation, and left 
a deep imprefſion on the mind. 

One day the ducheſs of Burgundy, when ſhe was 
very young, obſerving an officer at ſupper, who was 
remarkably difagreeable, began to jeſt on his ugli- 
nels wich great freedom, and in a very high tone 
think him, madam,” ſaid the king, in a ſtill higher 
tone, one of the handſomeſt men in my kingdowu ; 
for he is one of the braveſt.“ 

A general officer, a man of a blunt addreſs, and 
who had not 3 his manners even in the court 
of Lewis XIV. had loſt an arm in an engagement, 
and was making bis complaints to the king, who. 
however, had rewarded him as much as the loſs cf 
an arm could be recompenſed : I with, faid he, 
had loſt my other arm likewiſe, that fo I might 
never ſerve your majeſty more.” I ſhould have 
been extremely forry for that, faid the king, both on 
your account and my own ;” and immediately granted 
kim a conſiderable favour. He was fo far from ſay- 
ing diſagreeable things, which in the mouth of a 
princ2 are deadly arrows, that he never indulged him- 
ſelf, even in the moiſt innocent and harmleſs rail- 
lerics, while private men daily uſe the moſt ſevere 
and cruel. 


He frequently diverted himſelf, and even excelled 


in thoſe ingenious things called impromptues, and 
agreeable fongs; and he ſometimes compoſed, ex- 


tempore, little paradies on the fongs moſt in vogue, 
ſuch as this : | 


Ches 
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Chez mon cadet de frere, 
Le chancelier Serrant 

Ne pas trop niceſſaire ; 
Et le ſage Boifrant 

Eft celui qui ſait plaire. 


There's Phil, my younger brother, 
With chancellor Serrant 

He ſeldom makes a pother ; 
He likes wiſe Boitrant 

Much better than the other. 


And this other which he made one day in diſmiſſing 
the council: 


Le conſeil à ſes yeux à beau fe priſenter ; 
Si- tit qu'il voit ſa chienne, il quitte tout pour elle 
2 ne peut Varriter, | 


Quand la cbaſſe Pappelle. 


The council in vain at his elbow appears, 
When his bitch comes acroſs, from all buſineſs 
he'll fly ; 
Nought elſe he minds, or ſees, or hears, 
When once the hounds are in full cry. 


Theſe trifles ſerve at leaſt to fhew, that the charms 
of wit compoſed one of the pleaſures of his 
court ; that he partook in theſe pleaſures; and thar 
he was as Capable of living like a private man, as 
of _ the great monarch on the theatre of the 
world. 

His letter to the archbiſhop of Rheims, concern- 
ing the marquis de Barbeſieux, though wrote in a 


very careleſs ſtile, does more honour to his heart than 
the moſt ingenious thoughts could have done to his 
head. He had given this youth the poſt of ſecreta- 
ry at war, which had been formerly poſſeſſed by 


his father, the marquis de Louvois : but being ſoon 
| | diſſatisficd 
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diſſatished with the conduct of his new ſecretary, 
he refolved to corre&t him, without giving him too 
great mortification. With this view he applied to 
his uncle, the archbiſhop of Rheims, and deſired him 
to adviſe his nephew; and ſhews himſelf a mafter 
informed of every thing, while be had all the ten- 
derneſs of a father. 

© [ know, fays he, what I owe to the memory 
of M. de Louvois ; but if your nephew does not 
alter his conduct, I ſhall be obliged to do what [ 
ſhall be forry for; but there will be a neceſſity for 
it. He has talents; but does not make a good 
uſe of them. He ſpends too much time in giving 
entertainments to the princes, inſtead of minding bu- 
ſineſs : he neglects the public affairs for his plea 
fures. He makes the officers wait too Jong in his 
anti- chamber; he ſpeaks to them with haughtinets, 
and even ſometimes with rudeneſs.” 

This is all that I remember of this letter, which 
I once ſaw in the original. It plairly ſhews, that 
Lewis XIV. was not governed by his miniſters, as 
has been reported ; but that he knew how to go- 
vern them. 

He was fond of praiſes; and it were to be wiſh- 
ed that kings were more fond of them, that fo 
they. might endeavour to deferve them. But Lewis 
XIV. did not always ſwallow them, when they were 
too fifong and exceſſive. When our academy, 
which always gave him an account of the ſubjects 
it propoſed for prizes, ſhewed him the following, 
Which of all the virtues of the king deſerves the 
reference ? the king bluſhed. and would not al- 

the ſubject to be treated of. He ſuffered, it is 
true, the prologues of Quinault ; but it was in the 
height of his - and at a time when the intoxi- 
cation of the people was ſome apology for his. 
Virgil and Horace, from a principle of gratitude, and 
Ovid, from the moſt . meanneſs of ſpirit, 


loaded Auguſtus with praiſes far more extravagant, 
and, 
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—_ if we conſider the profcriptions, much leſs de- 
Had Corneille faid to any of the courtiers in car- 
dinal de Rickelicu's chamber, Tell the cardinal, that 
] underſtand poetry better than he,” the miniſter 
would never have forgiven him; and yet this is 
the very thing that Deſpreaux ſaid openly to his ma- 
jeſty, in a diſpute that happened about ſome verſes, 
which the king thought good, and Defſpreaux con- 
demned. He is in the right, faid the king; he 
underſtands the ſubject better than I do.” 

The duke de Vendome had in his retinue a per- 
fon called Villiers, one of thoſe men of pleafure, who 
make a merit of talking with a cynical freedom. He 
lodged at Verſailles in the duke's apartment : he was 
commonly called Villiers Vend6me. This man openly 
condemned the taſte of Lewis XIV. in muſic, in paint- 
ing, in architeQture, in gardening, and in every thing 
als. If the king planted a grove, furniſhed an apart- 
ment, or built a fountain, Villiers found it to be 
ill-contrived, and expreſſed his diſapprobation in ve- 
ry inciſcreet terms. lt is ſtrange, ſaid the king, 
that Villiers ſhould have choſen my houſe to laugh 
at every thing I do.” Having one day met him in 
the garden, © Well,” faid he to him, ſhewing him 
at the ſame time one of his new perfcrmances, 
bas not that the good fortune to pleaſe you ?” 
% No,” faid Villiers. And yet, replied the king, 
there are ſeveral people who do not diſlike it.” 
„That may be, returned Villiers; every one has 
his own way of thinking.” he king replied, with 
a ſmile, ** Ir is impoſſible to pleaſe all the world.“ 

One day Lewis XIV. playing at tick-tack, had a 
doubtful throw. A diſpute aroſe, and the courtiers 
remained in the moſt profound filence. At that in- 
ſtant the count de Grammont arrived. * Decide 
this queſtion,” faid the king to him. * Sire, ſaid 
the count, your majeſty is in the wrong.” How, 
replied the king, can you accuſe me of heing in 
the wrong before you know what the queſtion is ?” 

** Becaule, 
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«+ Becauſe, ſaid the count, had the matter been in the 
leaſt doubtful, all theſe gentlemen would have given 
it for your majeſty.” 9 

The duke of Antin diſti himſelf in this age 

a ſingular art, not of ſaying 
doing them, The king went to paſs a ni 
bourg, when he found fault with a long 
which concealed the view of the river. The duke 
cauſed them to be cut down in the night, Next morn- 
ing the king was ſurpriſed at not ſeeing the trees with 
which he had found fault. It is, replied the duke, 
becauſe your majeſty found fault with them, that you 
no longer behold them. 

We have elſewhere remarked, that the ſame man ob- 
ſerving, that a pretty large wood at the end of the ca- 
nal of Fontainebleau diſpleaſed the king, at the minute 
when his majeſty went to take a walk-in it, every thing 
being ready for the purpole, he ordered the tices to 
be cut down, and in a moment they were levelled with 
the ground. Theſe are the ſtrokes of an ingenious 
courtier, and not of a fluttering ſycopbant. 

Lewis XIV. has been accuſed of iacolerable pride, for 
ſuffering the baſe of his flatue ia the Place des Victo- 
ries, to be ſurrounded with faves in fetters : but nei- 
ther this ſtatue, nor that in the Place de Vend6me were 
erected by him. The ſtatue in the Place des V ictoires 
is a monument of the greatneſs. of foul of the firſt 
marechal de la Feuillade, and of his gratitude to his 
royal maſter. He expended on this ſtatue five hundred 
thouſand livres, -amounting nearly" to a million of our 
preſent money; and the ci y added as much more, to 
render the place regular. It feems equally unjuſt to 
_—_ to Lewis XIV. ge ym of this ſtatue, and to 

nothing but vai y ttery in the ma gnanimi 
of the marechal. : * 

Nothing was talked of but the four ſla ves, tho' they 
rather repreſent vices ſubdued than nations conguered, . 
duelling aboliſhed, and hereſy deſtroye ]; for to the 
inſcriptions import. They likewite celebtate the junc- - 
non of the ſea, and the peace of Ni:neguen , they talk 
of nothing but beneftts ; and none of the flaves has the 

Vol. VI. O lead - 
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| leaſt reſemblance to the people conquered by Lewis 
XIV. Beſides, it is an ancient practice among ſculptors 
to place ſlaves at the feet of the ſtatues of kings. It 
would be better, indeed, to repreſent there free and 
happy ſubjects. But, to conclude, we ſee ſlaves at the 
feet of the merciful Henry IV. and of Lewis XIII. at 
Paris: we fee them at Livqurne under the ftatue of 
Ferdinand de Medicis, who never, ſure, enſlaved any 
nation; and we fee them at Berlin under the ſtatue of 
an eleQor, who repulſed the Swedes, but made no 
conqueſts. 

The neighbours of France, and even the French them- 
ſelves, have, with great injuſtice, made Lewis XIV. 
anſwerable for this cuſtom. The inicription Viro in- 
mortali, ** to the immortal Man,” has been accuſed of 
idolatry ; as if that impreſſion meant any more than 
the immortality of his glory. The inſcription of Vi- 
viani, on his houſe at Florence, ais à Deo date, ** the 
houſe given by God,” would be ſtill more idolatrous. 
It is no more, however, than an allufion to the ſur- 
name, Dieu-denne, and to the verſe of Virgil, Deus nobis 
bc otia fecit. | 
With regard to the ſtatue in the Place de Vendome, 
it was erected by the city. The Latin inſcriptions, on 
the four ſides of its baſe, diſcover a more groſs kind of 
flattery than the ſtatue in the Flace des Victoires. We 
there read, that Lewis XIV. never took arms but with 
reluctance. To this adulation he ſolemnly gave the lie 
on his death-bed, by thoſe words, which will be re- 
membered longer than theſe inſcriptions, unknown to 
him; and 3 by the meanneſs of ſpirit of ſome 
men of letters. | 

The king had ſet apart the houſes of this ſquare for 
bis public library. The place was too large: it had 
at firſt three ſides, which were thoſe of an immenſe pa- 
lace. The walls were already built, when -the cala- 
mities that happened in 1701 obliged the city to build 
private houſes on the ruins of the palace, which was al- 
ready begun. Thus the Louvre was never finiſhed. 
Thus the fountain and the obeliſk, which Colbert in- 
tended to raiſe oppoſite to the gate of Perrault, never 


appeared 
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appeared buten embryo. Thus the beautifub ot 
Gervais tem uned in obſcurity ; ard moſt of — 
numen s of l fill us only with forrow. = 
The nation d, that is XIV. had prefet 


his Louvre and is capital to the palace of Verſailles, 


which the duke Crequi called a favourite without 
merit. Poſterity admires, with the moſt grateful re- 
membrance, the great and noble things he did for the 
public weltare ; but our admiration is mixed with 
cenſure, when we behold all the magnificence and de- 
feats that Lewis XIV. has introduced into his houſe 
in the country. 

From all we have ſaid it appears, that Lewis XIV. 
loved grandeur and glory in every thing. A prince who 
ſhould perform as great things as Lewis XIV. and yet 
be modeſt and humble, would be the firſt of kiags, and 
Lewis only the ſecond. 

If he repented, on kis death-bed of having under- 
taken war without -ju't rcaſon, it muſt be owned that 
he did not judge by events ; for, of all his wars, the 
moſt juſt, and the meſt indiſpenſible, that in ® 1701, 
was the only unfortunate one. : 

He had by his queen, beſides the Dauphin, two ſons 
and three daughters, who died in their infancy. His 
amours, were more ſucceſsful. There were only two 
of his natural children that died in the cradle ; eight of 
them were legitimated, and hve of them had children. 
He had likewiſe by a lady, who lived much with ma- 
dame de Monteſpan, a daughter, whom he never ac- 


knowledged, and whom he married to a gentleman near 


Verſailles, of the name of La Queue. 


Some people ſuſpected. and not without reaſon, that 
a certain lady in the abby of Moret was his daughter. 
She was very brown, and reſembled him in other reſ- 
pes T. The king, when he placed her in the convent, 


gave 
It was fo far from heing juſt, that it derived its immediate ſource 


from an open violation of treaties, and his embracing a meaſure 


which undoubtecly endangered the liberties of Europe. 
+ The 2uthor ſaw this lady in company with Mr. de Caumartin, 


intendant of the finances, who had 2 right of coterirg into the in- 
ner apartments of the convent. 
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her a portion of twenty thouſand crowns. The 
— n the bad of her — an air of pride, 
of which the 14 * of the convent loudly complain- 
ed. Madame de Maintenon, in a journey to Fontain- 
bleau, went to the convent of Moret ; and, willing to 
inſpire this nun with more modeſt ſentiments, endea- 
youred to baniſh the idea that nouriſhed her pride. 
% Madame, ſaid the nun, the trouble which a lady of 
your rank takes to come on purpoſe to tell me, that I 
am not the king's daughter, fuily convinces me that 
Jam.“ 

This anecdote the nuns of Moret remember to 
this day. ? : 

Such a particularity of circumſtances would be irk- 
ſome to a philoſopher ;- but curioſity, that weakneſs fo 
incident to mankind, ceaſes almoſt to be a weakneſs, . 
when it is employed about times and perſonages which 


attract the attention of poſtetity. 
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